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PREFACE. 


B\ far the largest portion of this volume was trans- 
lated by {life late Miss Alleyne, and I. have 'done no 
more’than make the corrections Which were necessary 
•in Arrying hqr -translation through the pfcsst •iMy 
own work begins on page 353. references 

have been verified throughout, with a few exceptions. 
Thff indc^ has been compiled by my friend Mr. Merk, 
Scholar of BalUol College. • *. 

I have to thank Mr. Andrew' Lang for his kind-, 
ness in reading over a large part of the proof-sheets. ^ 
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TIID RISE OF THE invj5ii.iix. 

The movement emanaiing from the Northern tribes 
had thrown the most fruitful districts of the eastern 
coast of the peninsula, and the best lands of the Pdo 
ponnesus, from Miount Olympus to Capo Malea, into the 
jiands of new inhabitants or new masters The si^ient 
commonwealths established at Orchomenus and My- 
cente, on the Eurotas and at P]^us, wifh their whole 
resources and artistic development, had*falleh In 
the •North the Thessalians had united the basin of 
the Peneus under their rule , the ArniEans had dis 
tnbuted the hills and depressions around the lakes 
of Bceotia among their communities , the princes of 
Mycen® had been replaced by the new lords of 
Argos m the supreme power , and m the upper valley 
of the Eurotas another of these new commonwealths 
had attained a fixed constitution, which promised 
much for the future Nor was it m the peninsula 
alone that a new life had arisen m the place of the 
ancient civilisation Far be)^nd its limits was felt 
thejmpulse which had first begun with the movement 
of the Thessalians towards the East, the Hellenic 
domain had been extended to the farther shore of the 
/Egean , the Hellenes now dwelt on both sides of 
that sea. as well tis in the adjacent islands This 
extension had at once proved itself m the highest 
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degree fav curable to their develo^mint , they learned 
new weights and measure and the art of wntir^, m 
Crete and on the coasts of Asm Mifior , the Ach^n 
and Ionian settlers in their conflicts about the lands 
which the) colonised, gave to the minstrelsy of the 
Greeks — which hitherto had consisted m sacrificial 
hymns and invocations — new subjects and new forms 
while mental life received an energetic stimulus which 
at first left the cantons of the ancient peninsula far 
behind The important changes of possession in the 
settlement of the peninsula caused b) the disturbances 
of the emigrations — the wide expansion which had 
brought the islands of the jEgean Sea and the 
west. coast of Asia Minor into the hands of the«HeK 
lenes — had not been effected by the rapid conquests 
of large invading hordes The tribes which had 
remained ctonquerors m peninsular Greece had not 
formed great armies nor had the nature of* the ooun 
try admitted of decisive victories Mountain chains 
and narrow passes had co operated m its defence 
The Thessalians Arnacans ^tolmns and Dorians had 
been led forth in separate hosts , their conflicts had 
been of a protracted descnption, and their conquests 
had been circumscribed by the nature of the country 
In a similar manner the occupation of the islands and 
the seizure of the opposite coasts had been accomplished 
in successiie migrations by isolated bands whose con 
quests had not proceeded beyond the possession of the 
islands (on the larger of which more than one comipon- 
wealth had found a place) an4 terntones of greater 
or lessor extent on the coast Life in the peninsula 
had consequently mamtamed its cantonal individual 
character and ihe same stamp wa^ reproduced m the 
net domains. As the offensiv c and defensive battles 
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had been fought out m the penmsula independently, 
inVacli particular canton, so^in the islajids and on the 
coast of Asia each of the emigrant hosts had won its 
territory' by its own power. In the lands thus independ- 
ently conquered, here as there, each one of the new 
commonwealths had to solve for itself tlie problem of 
a constitution, and provide new arrangements of life 
Monarchy had been m existence from ancient times 
among the Hellenes The best warriors had been 
chosen to fill the place of the heads of the families, when 
the transition to the settled cultivation of the soil in the 
more fertile cantons of the cast coast stimulated the 
shepherds of the mountains to incursions, and when, 
after the establishment of the Phomicians on the east- 
•ern^hores of Hellas, it became necessary to pxpcUhese 
strangers We have seen that tl;e ancient princes, who 
were buried before the Gate of Lions m Mycenm — the 
predecessors of the Pelopida— were already in posses- 
sion of considerable wealth There had subsequently 
been long and severe wars m defence of lands, property, 
and freedom The necessity for a closer combination 
of forces for offensive and defensive warfare must have 
made the monarchy stronger, more respected, and more 
despotic, whether it had come dow'n in an hereditary 
manner from the times before the emigrations, or had 
arisen m consequence of the disturbances which the 
ermigraaitniB occasioned TVic ndeged descent of the 
princely families of the Doric states, and of the Thes 
sahans, from Heracles, points to the rise of those 
families in the period of the conquests , the emigrant 
./Ctohans, Aebrcans, and lonians are most distinctly 
asserted b> tradition to have been conducted to their 
new abodes by the descendants of ancient royal houses 
from yCtolia Argos and Pjlus 
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If the authont} of the nion'irch>^had increased m 
times of A\nr, it was otlverwisc when the conquests 
and settlements had been accomphshqd and the new 
states had been consohdaled Wc can plainly sec that 
the storm> billows of the warlike period were gradu 
all) calmed m the first half of the eighth centiirj 
At this period the Thessalians had already con 
qeered the whole of the basm of the Pcncus, they 
had extended their dominion over the valley of the 
Sperchtus but had afterwards entered into fnendk 
relations with the ancient tnbes of these regions. The 
Cleans had become masters of the lower v alley of 
the Alpheus the Mmyae had established themselves 
m Tnphyha, the Lacedxmonians had completed the 
conquest of the valley of the Curotas. Previous to‘ 
the migrations^there verc in the Greek cantons some 
families whose possessions in herds and lands allowed 
them to live* for hunting arms plundering e'cpeditions 
and private feuds they stood next the prince in battle 
assisted him m council and m the administration of jus 
tice. There were others to which belonged the here- 
ditarv knowledge of the manner of offering sacrifices to 
the deities most acceptably which preserv ed the hymns 
that were efficacious in securing the Divine favour 
which could interpret the signs of the gods In the 
larger cantons w hich bad grow n out of the union of 
separate communities as in Attica families possessing 
wealth and intelligence had combined to form societies 
and tribes by this means they gamed the feeling of 
association— the consciousness of common pnvileges 
In the times of the migrationsShis organisation was 
also transferred to the colonies of the lonians There 
grew up a similar arrangement among the Donan 
colonies out of the organisation of the armi 
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The conquests* colonies^ and settlements had con 
sidgrably augpienleQ the number of the families which 
were especially devoted to war In the conquered 
cantons of the peninsula there had arisen out of the 
mass of the conquering tribes — t c the Thessalians, 
Arnaeans, iEtolians, Donans — a ruling class, which had 
taken possession of extensive fields and pastures, and 
had reduced the ancient population (so far as it had not 
disappeared out of the country) to dependence or servi 
tude , while in the new commonwealths in the islands 
and on the coasts of Asia the strangers, who had con 
quered these islands and temtories, had in the same 
:vay divided the land among themselves and brought 
the ancient population into subjection Even m the 
•cannons which had not changed masters the^numljer of 
the warriors, t e of the noble families, had increased 
In place of the ancient feuds and predatory excursions 
a more serious conflict had begun prepay, life and 
e\iftence*had to be defended against the attacks of the 
conquerors , a greater number of families was required 
which should be ready for war, or could undertake the 
protection of the canton, and guard the peasants and 
herdsmen 

As soon as the wars were over, the descendants of 
the warriors of the conquering hosts, of the manners 
>Yho had immigrated from beyond seas, of the success 
ful defenders of the ancient soil, the ruling classes 
of the cantons and cities, began to feel themselves 
more independent in their possessions They looked 
batk with pride upon their successes, and now that the 
battles were won, nn^ conquests settlements, and pro 
tection were secured, felt less acutely the necessity of 
definiic leadership and obedience to the will bf the 
prince This the case bolli in the conquered 
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cantons and in places whgre the hncient population 
had continued to maintain itself. soQner w-as tl^re 
a cessatio’n from conquest and from the fear of attack, 
than the ties of obedience here also’^were slackened, 
and the soldiers adopted a more independent attitude 
to their prince. 

But had not all members of the ruling class the 
same interest in providing that the commonwealth 
conquered or maintmned by their ancestors in common 
battles — preseived, and to be preserved, through their 
exertions — should be conducted in accordance with this 
end? If the prince summoned one or another from 
their midst to his council or court of justice^ had they 
not all an equal claim to be consulted and summoned ? 
Was.iuinoumbent on them to follow the prince a^ his' 
command to new conflicts, if they had not previously 
been consultetf and given their consent? \Yith what 
allies, with t^hat army, would the king fight if they did 
not join him ? Or had he the power and ‘meaifis to 
force them to do so e\’en against their will ? Must not 
the prince gradually become dependent on the good- 
will of the wealthy soldiers who composed his army ? 

Aristotle says : “ The kings were spontaneously 
elected to their high position, because they had shown 
themselves the first, either by superior intelligence, or 
in battle, or by their ability to keep the tribe united, 
or by conquest of the country ; their powers were 
inherited by their successors. Having supreme <x»rn- 
mand in war and over the sacrifices, so far as the 
feUei Titft ixiong to the priests, riiey also deci^d 
judicial questions. Thus in an&ent times they ruled 
over the commonwealth both within and without its 
boundaries. The}* were obeyed by willing subjects, 
and their power was limited to the 'thief command in 
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war, the office of jiWge, and^the offering of sacrifices.”’ 
“The king w^s efeded for the benefits he conferred ; 
he was chosen from among tfie brave, as the protector 
of the people, for "his exalted virtue, his valiant actions, 
or other excellcpccs of this kind ; worth, descent, or 
beneficent deeds made the monarch; all who were 
in a position to advance their state, or who had so 
advanced it, who had prevented its falling into servi- 
tude, had freed it, or founded it, or gained territory for 
it, attained to the kingly power, the end of which is the 
good.”^ “And perhaps monarchy formerly prevailed 
because men of pre-eminent greatness were seldom to 
be found, or because, on the other hand, the common- 
wealths were small ; when^ subsequently, many great 
ftien*appeared they would obey no longer, but joyght 
for some more common form of government, and 
set up a constitution.’’* “ Monarchy is suited to a 
people that can bear the dominion of one*family pre- 
eminfent fdr its skill in political leadership ; aristocracy 
belongs to a people capable of bearing the dominion 
of freedmen who possess peculiar ability for command. 
If a single individual or a whole family possessed 
ability excelling all others, then it would be right that 
this family or this individual should be king and lord 
of all.”* 

The monarchy in the cantons and cities of Greece 
had. wo wwdowsA. A TO.owa.rehy OiVihia'd-ng 

the whole people had certainly not e.xisted in ancient 
times when the peninsula had been colonised by the 
Greeks, nor did it now hold the national forces together 
Moreover the Greek people was not in a position which 

1 Arisiot. /’^J/ 3, 9, 8 ; 3, to, i = 1285 ^ 6_ 

* Anstot. iae. nt. 5, S, 2; 5, 6= 1310 ^ ro. 

* Aristoc at. 3, 10, 7= 1386 1 8. 

* AnStOC /«** OC 3, iO, tl, 12s: 13$8 3 ^ 
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compelled it to defend itself agajfist powerful neigh 
hours The resources of the chntonal prince ^ere 
limited , It was not in his power to call out one terfitor} 
one diitnct or perhaps one class, * against another 
^\inong the Greeks the ruling classes yere not stnctlv 
di\ ided into soldiers and pnests The offenng of the 
sacnfices the preservation of ancient sacrificial hjmns 
did not exclude the families m possession of such pn% i 
leges from the miiitar} associations, any mor« than 
they excluded the king himself, to whom pnestly 
functions sp^allv belonged Had the pnnces m 
the conquered cantons summoned to their aid the 
occupiers and those attached to the sod — namely, the 
Pen®a, Penestm, and G\-mnesn — against the insubor 
din^Ogn of the ruling class, they would thus •have 
destroyed with their own hands the foundations and 
stabihty of dfeir states laid their dominions in ruins 
and nullified their conquests. Still less could the 
princes m the colonies think of turning for &id against 
the aspinng nobles to the remnant of foreign population 
in the temto’ves of the cmes , the \ anquished were 
even weaker here than in the conquered cantons of 
the peninsula, and attempts of the kind could only hav e 
led, in this ca>e alao to the destruction of the common 
wealth Even in the unconquered cantons of the 
peninsula peasants and hirelirgs were powerless to 
assist the pnnee against the nobility Fully emploved 
in obtaining for themsclv es the bare necessanes of life, 
as w e ha\ e seen m Hesiod s poem their \ ision did not 
extend beiord their particular field and \nllage, ihev 
were accustomed to look up do^dientli to the noble 
far"ilies who bore arms, who administered justice to 
them and aForded th'^m protection bes de the well 
armed and expenercedwamo-s of the ruling class thc% 
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were without weaj?ons, without training, without any 
confidence m.themfelves On the other hand the 
cantons, the territories of the cities, w ere very limited m 
extent The period of the wars, conquests, and settle- 
ments had forced back the population more and more 
closely to the protecting circle of their ^valIs Refuge 
must often have been sought there, and the support 
of fortresses was necessary m attacking such places 
as Argos, Corinth, and Amyclte To believe oneself 
equal to the command of such a circumscribed com- 
monwealth as this so easily measured with the eye, 
required no extraordinary self confidence , while, on the 
other hand, tlie corporative consciousness, resting on 
tics of family and race among the ruling class, must 
Hav^become stronger with time and the remembrance 
of deeds done in concert and a cojiimon pride in privi 
leged rank and importance no doubt increased the self 
reliance of the chiefs m regard to the pribces The 
Greeks ha*d none of the self asserting self sufficient 
individuality of the Germans The Greek nobles did 
not confront their kings as so many rebellious and 
haughty units It was not in accordance with Greek 
ideas and customs dial each noble famdy should live 
in an isolated manner on its own estate, surrounded by 
Its retainers and leading a life agreeable to its own 
inclination and pleasure The Greek nobility did not 
aspire to any separation from the commonwealth, or 
anj influence over the government of it In their 
dealings with the king they acted as close communities 
pursuing identical interests and aims 

About the middle of the eighth century the ruling 
class everywhere had the advantage of the princes 
Special circumstances had contributed to its supremaev 
.n Sparta half a centut, earlier The union of the 
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two commonwealths witK their ro^al houses, as we 
have seen, threw the final decis'ion and the h^hest 
authority into the hands of the nobility as a body 
The monarchy continued to exist, Cut its pow er w as 
broken by the higher court of the nob£s, and still more 
by the institution of the two kings^ For the very 
reason that it had been weakened it continued to 
exist, but It was no longer a monarchy, it was — as 
Anstotlesajs — merel> a perpetual generalship of the 
army * Only when it so happened that both kings 
were for a season entirely of the same mind, when 
they ceased to nullify each other, could the monarch) 
attain a transient importance In Messenia soon after 
the year 750 b c the decline of the kingly power was 
shorni bi the reference of questions concerning 
and war to the assepibly of nobles and the dispute of 
the jounger ro)aI line with the elder, which occasioned 
the fall of the state *■ In Corinth the monarchical rule of 
the Bacchia^®, after a quarrel m the royal family m the 
year 745 n c , gave place to prytanes annually chosen, 
but the nght of election to this office rested with the 
members of the family guild of the Bacchiadte In 
Athens the kingdom of the Melanthidm w’as reduced 
m 7^2 B c , to a ten )eirs presidenc) of the common 
wealth to which the nobilit) had the right of election 
from the tribe of the descendants of Melanthus, or 
rather, from the branch of that house which bore rule 
in Attica viz the Medontidai, In Thebes the king 
dom of the descendants of Ophelias must hav e fallen 
at the same time or soon after,’ about the *}ear 
725 DC the ansiocratic government of Thebes was 

1 2 9 j = 1271 u 40 Illel.l.er reads oi^ios] * hfra ch 4 

® Concermns the statcineni of Paossni^^ that the monarchy in 
Thebes ceased w th the £dt of Aanthss, tdc soL i. p 4S'*, note s. 
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administered Philnlaus, a* Corinthian. Of Ids insti- 
tutiorfs we hear only that lhc*nnmber of the estates of 
the nobles might tiot be diininishcd ; t\hich probably 
means that sales,' gifts, and testamentary disposal of 
land might not -take place ; and that he made laws 
about adoptions — most likely obliging childless nobles 
to adopt younger sons of other noble families.* Even 
after the loss of the kingly office, however, the Ophclti- 
adcE continued to be the greatest family in Thebes and 
Bceotia.- In Thessaly the ancient royal house, the 
Alcuadm, retained in regard to the rest of the Thes- 
salian nobility a certain dynastic position, on account 
of traditional respect, extensive possessions, numerous 
ejepondents, and slaves attached to the soil In^the 
colonies the course of events was the same. In Miletus 
the kingdom of the NeKdai came*io an <!nd ; after the 
rebellion of a Nclid, which cost Laodamas, the king, his 
life, Eplmones settled the new constitution, which had 
an annually elected prytanis at its head In Ephesus 
the Androclidte retained only certain marks of distinction 
and sacred rights — the offering of particular sacrifices. 
In Samos the nobles reigned after King Damoteles 
had been slain In Cyme the rule of the descendants 
of Agamemnon and Orestes gave place to that of the 
nobility. In Lesbos the Penthilidre of Mytilene suc- 
cumbed to conspiracies and deeds of violence, which 
they had provoked by Uieir own arrogance. In Argos 
and in some cantons of Arcadia the monarchy main- 


1 Anstot Pol 2, 9, 6 8 = #374 a 31 The dale is determined by 
the Olympic victory of Diodes is 728 Bc , after nhich he emicrated 
^Mth Philolaus to Thebes \VhatAnstotIe further quotes 3 4=i.>7g 
“=5.6, 4, 5 = 1321 rt 29), that no one could be appointed to on office 
who had not, for ten yejrs at least, withdninn from commerce, handi 
crafts, and mercantile transactions, probably belongs to a later date 
- Plut Do ser jtuni viad 13 
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tamed itself longer , at Phocaea aitd iThera it continued 
until a new ‘democratic' rule took the place of the 
old aristocratic monarchy^*' In Argos, m the second 
half of the eighth century, the monarchy even gained a 
fresh though transient lustre , and the double monarchj 
m Sparta at the close of this century was able to 
acquire a fresh accession of strength for its authorit) 
In the other cantons the dispossessed rojal families 
probably lived on m the midst of the nobles, regarded 
with respect, and here and there exercising their 
sacerdotal functions , even the name of king was in 
most instances retained, being either transferred to 
those officials of the nobility who now stood m turns 
at the head of the government, as m Cyme, or el^e tp 
one*'of thfe foremost functionaries who had to attend to 
the sacnfices<which liad formerly been offered by the 
king on behalf of the commonwealth The Greeks 
would have considered that they uere depriving the 
state of the favour of the gods if the customary sacri 
fices had been discontinued, and the sacred functions 
of the king had not been performed, at any rate, bj 
a person representing him 

Nor did the privileges of the nobility increase onl) 
from above, through the transference of the govern 
ment to their ranks , m the other direction, also, m 
regard to the people and the peasants, their bearing 
became harsher and more tyrannical This was chief!) 
the case in the conquered cantons where the ruling 
■djiCTs ’/cArJA.'eri ‘iVft 'COTrtyo'aViTri •itvJri V-V/e; 

of conquerors, where two nalioMaliiies confronted ench 
other with hostility, and where the conquered being 
numencall) much stronger than the conquerors, had to 
be kept in strict subjection Here the ruling class 
pursued its own course, declined to mingle its blooil 
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with the inferior -blfiod of “the inhabitants, and took 
wives solely Irom its own ranks. BQt even in the 
unconquered cantons the nobles, when once they had 
got the helm of government into their hands, grew 
more arrogant in their behaviour towards the peasants i 
and as soon as they began to keep the interest and 
prosperity of their class exclusively before their ej'es, 
their rule necessarily became oppressive. 



CHAPTER 11. 


PIIIDON OF ARGOS. 

Of the commonwealths founded by the .^Etolians and 
Dorians in the Peloponnesus, Argos had become the 
most powerful and important. Its territor)' embraced 
the north-east of the Peloponnesus and the whole of the 
easfeiji coast as far as Cape Malea. Its naval ppwef 
rested oh the support of the islands of JEglnz and 
Cythera. Cblonists from Argos had founded Cnossus 
in Crete ; %he cities of lalysus, Lindus, and Camirus 
in Rhodes ; Cnidus and lasus on the south-westecoast 
of Asia Minor. Dorians from Epidaurus had colonised 
the island of Cos ; Dorians and lonlans, i.e. conquerors 
and conquered, from Troezen had built Halicarnassus. 
Moreover the kings of Argos stood at the head of a 
federation which included the’ cities supposed to have 
been founded by Argos on tbe north and south-east 
coasts of the Peloponnesus — namel}', Sicyon, Epidau- 
rus, Trcezen, ^gina, Prasi^e, Epidaurus- Limera, and 
Bce^, besides Phlius and Cleons. Common sacri- 
fices, which were offered to Apollo Pythsus on the 
Larissa of Argos, kept this federation togetherj It 
devolved upon the king of Ar^s, who was at its head, 
to maintain peace among the members and a respect 
for the sacred law. It lay within his power to punish 
any member of the league who 'offended' either by 
attacking a confederate city or by rendering assistance 
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any state for sufh,an object.* A still more important 
•ivilegc obliged the members of the •confederacy to 
irnish reinforcements in war to the kings of Argos.* 
he name of the tutelary deity of the league, Apollo 
'yth:eus,.showg'that it was first established when the 
racle at Pytho had already attained celebrity in the 
'eloponnesus — that is, not much before the end of the 
inth century ; it cannot have been founded many 
ears later, as there arc tolerably clear indications of a 
encwal of the lcagv\e about tlie middle of the eighth 


entury. 

The founders of the state of Argos, Temenus and 
[!lisus, were succeeded on the tlironc by Medon, 
I'hestius, Merops, and Aristodamidas. Phidon, the 
son of Aristodamidas, is said to have begun *111^ r^ign 
about the year 770 B.C.* Herodotus #0113 him the 
most arbitrary of all the tyrants of Hellas } and Aris- 
totle says that he changed the existing monarchy into 
a tyranny.* The account of Ephorus Is as follows : — 
'‘Phidon found the ‘inheritance of Temenus’ divided 
into several parts. These be re-united, and became 
more powerful than any other ruler of his time More- 
over he attacked the states which Heracles had once 
conquered, and thought himself entitled to hold the 
competitive contests instituted by Heracles, especially 
those at Olympia. He appeared there with an army, 

1 Herod 6, 93 , Pausan 4, 5, 2 . Strato, pp 373, 375, 376 

2 Paiisan 2, 30, 10, i, 29, 7, Thucyd 5, 67, Diodor 11,65; 
Slrabo, p 377 

2 Caranus, the brother of Ffaidon, according to Eusebjus, went north 
wards •before the first {Ciron 1, 337 Sch.) , c£ Diodor ap 

Syncell p 499 Bonn. Concerning the connection of Caranus with 
Phidon, and of the OresUan Argos with the Argos on the Inachits, vit/e 
tn/ra. Dock $, ch. n As we can fix the date of Perdiccas by means of 
lus successors, about the year 700 bc, Phidon and Caranus must be 
tr.o generations before hioff 

* Herod 6, 127, Aiistot Pal 5, 8,4 = 1310^ 26 
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and the Elcans were unable to withstand as ^\c^c 
also the rest, for they wcic ovcruhelmed'by the pofter 
of Phidon, tvho now conducted lha Olympic festival 
and the games.’’® 

From another source we learn that Phidon desired 
to gain for his state dominion over the Peloponnesus, 
and to make It the leader of all the other states. He 
ordered the Corinthians to send him a thousand of 
their strongest and bravest youths. His phn was to 
destroy these youths, that he might the more easily 
take possession of Corinth when it had been thus 
weakened ; for he regarded Corinth as a position which 
commanded the whole Peloponnesus. He imparted his 
design to some confidants, of whom Abron was^pne 
The torinihians sent the thousand youths under the 
command ofOexander, who tvas the guest of Abron 
Abron betrayed to him the intentions of Phidon, so 
that the Corinthians were able to escape^to Corinth 
before the time fixed for their destruction.® Phidon 
made diligent search for the traitor, and Abron fled to 
Corinth. Herodotus likewise asserts that Phidon 
drove away the umpires of the Elcans, and himself 
conducted the festival at Olympia ; and Pausanias tells 
us that "the Pisatze summoned the most despotic of all 
the tyrants of Hellas, and conducted the games and sac 
rifices of the eighth Olympiad in concert with Phidon 
The eighth Olympic festival took place in the year 74^ 

* The reason given by Epborus, “ that they had no weapons owng 
to the peace,” belongs to the well known story of later times about the 
“peace” of the Eleans, which was efohed horn the iKe\(ipia 
find It first in Ephorus , JfusoJt, LaXgdam p 189 Si 

° Ephor Fragnt 15 M 

3 Plut Amat ttap' 2, koi ovr«>s ot piv ^kidtriot th tijv KoptvOo' 
IfftaStp-av, which contradicts the foregoing,* unless Plutarch wrote £« 
^XlOCTltUV €ts T7JV Kopivfloi' 
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B.c. Anticles thp JMesscntan was conqueror in the 
fool-race.* * • * 

These fragments of tradition concerning the deeds 
oT King Phidon, meagre as they are. suffice to show 
that no other ruler m the whole line of the kings of 
Argos was his equal in abtlity and force, and that 
under him the state rose to the highest degree of 
power which it ever attained. When King Alcamenes 
of Sparta was attacking the Heleans about the year 
770 B c , the Argives assisted the Heleans, so we read 
m Pausanias , and among the states once conquered by 
Heracles, and claimed, as Ephorus tells us, by Phidon, 
>Yas the city of Sparta (vol. i. p. 201). With the advance 
of the Spartans towards Amyclas, and thenc^ to the 
sea.T^egan the migrations of the Achsans ancl Jlinya; 
from Mount Taygetus, Mount Tanarum.*and Helos to 


1 Pausaa 6 , 23, 2 Heto 4 ( 6 , 137) is m error v%lien lie calls the 
suitor Uie d^ugUter of Clistlicncs, Leocedes, son of the t> rant Phidon, 
“who nimself conducted the Olympic games, and gave weights and 
measures to the Peloponnesians ” The error may be his own, or it may 
have onginated with the poetic source from vvhidi Herodotus borroued 
tlvc story of the swtors of Aganslc , and »l no doubt arose from the name 
of Phidon, father of Leocedes, having suggested the most famous person 
age of that name in Argos The mention of the eighth Olj mpiad m 
Pausanias leaves no doubt as to the date of Phidon As the Elcans 
were again conducting the Olympic festival at the ninth Olympiad, 
Phidon mast have reigoed between 775 and 74S nc The era of 


Syracuse confirms this date Arcbias, the founder of Syracuse (in the 
year 734 R.C.) loves the grandson of Abron, who has betray ed the desi^ms 
of Phidon to Desander the attempt upon Cortnth ts. in Plutarch (/or 
ft/), the first undertaking of Phidon And who can seriously adopt the 
argument that the coins of Phidon belong to the end of the seventh 
century — that is, that they were struck just before the time of Solon> 
The Parian marble, as well as the MacetlDiiian list of kings makes 
Phidoft the eleventh after Hejides, and the seventh after Tenienus 
(cf voL j p 13S, note z) The Parian marble places Phidon in the 
year 895 d.c, conlemporsiy wiOi King Pheredes of Athens fanv other 
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Melos, Thera, and Crete. Argos Jiad good reason to 
fear that the Spartans, when they had conquered the 
country’ as far as the mouth of the Eurotas, might cut 
off the southern promontory of the peninsula of Mount 
Parnon, u ith the southern Epidaurus and Bcese ; and 
it was obvious that in that case the possession of the 
coast to the east of IMount Parnon would be difficult 
to maintain. Argos had therefore cogent grounds for 
encouraging the resistance of the Achseans in their 
last strongholds. We may well suppose that It was 
King Phidon tNho sent them aid for this purpose. 
Helos, however, fell. The nearest refuge for the 
fugitives was the island of Cythera, which belonged to 
the kingdom of Argos From this island they gro^' 
ably set but upon their new migrations, and it is ver)’^ 
possible that ^lelos and Thera placed themselves under 
the supremacy of the king of Argos in order to secure 
his protection. In these colonies, as in pther , parti- 
culars, the Spartan legend substitutes Sparta for Argos 
(vol. i. p. 420). 

The predominant power of Phidon in the Pelopon- 
nesus is unmistakably evident in the indications of 
the tradition. He is said to have brought the states 
founded by Argos, or the Doric states in alliance with 
Argos, into a position of more absolute dependence 
Nor did he confine himself to the confederate cities, 
ostensibly founded by Argos That he reduced Corinth 
to subjection is shown in the narrative, which repre- 
sents that city’ as having sent him a thousand w arriors 
At Corinth ruled the posteritjtof Aletes. who had con- 

* King Alcamcnes of Sparta is said to ha\e commenced the attack 
on Messenia. The beginning of this war was later, in the j-ear 735 
as wHl be shown below But it still follow! from that statement tb^' 
Alcamcnes and Phidon neic coatemporanes. 
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qucred the city fojr Dorians. The fourth in descent 
from Aides vfas King BaceWis, -who ^vas succeeded by 
Eudemus, and.Eudemus by Aristomedes. Aristo- 
medes, we are told by Diodorus, left a son named 
Telestes in his minority, from whom his uncle and 
guardian, Agemon, brother of Aristomedes. took the 
kingdom, and left it after his death to his own son 
Alexander. Telestes slew Alexander, and regained 
the kingdom that had been taken from him. It is very 
possible that Telestes, in order to maintain himself 
against his cousins, who were his rivals in the royal 
house, sought help from Argos, and became dependent 
on Phidon. Sicyon belonged to the Argivc con- 
federacy, and was separated from Argos by the terri- 
tory of Corinth. The princes of Argos hcTd Ihus a 
direct interest in extending their sovereignty over that 
state, and, at any rate, in making Corinth a member 
of the conf;fderacy of Argos, and of the common sacri- 
fice to Apollo Pythasus (z'rflS? p. 17). If Telestes, 
king of Corinth, really sought the assistance of Argos, 
as the pretenders to the throne of Messenia not long 
afterwards sought that of Sparta, he must have sought it 
about 757 According to this Phidon held Corinth 
in subjection, not merely owing to his superior strength, 
bat also because of the division in the royal house at 
Corinth, and because Telestes required protection. 

In establishing his power to the east of the Pelopon- 
nesus he was assisted by the Pisatce. The assertion 
of'Pausanias that the Pisatae had summoned him to 
thei/ aid against the E^eans is entirely in accordance 


1 Telestesre.pedtwelvejeais, he«asmnrderedin 745 Bc This 

year is fixed by the fact that Cypsdns began to reign m 65 5 11 i aft« 
the prytany of the Bacclhada;, which lasted nmetv veats • 

Teiestes' reign began 655 + 9 o + i3=*7S7 sc. ‘ 
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ulth the situation of affairs Th^ Eleans had taken 
fiom the Pisatfc the western part of theif country, with 
the district of Olympia, the place where the Pisatse had 
anciently worshipped Zeus and Hera Nothing was 
more natural than that the Pisatae should wish to 
recover their territory, and the shrine which the Eleans 
had lately made the meeting point for a common 
sacrifice, wherein Pisatae, Messenians, and Achaans 
participated under their guidance , that they should try 
to re establish their ancient independence in its full 
extent, and should summon to their assistance the 
growing and aspiring power of Argos under Phidop 
The arms of Phidon were victorious against the Eleans 
he held the sacrifice and the games m the summer pf 
theVear'748 B c, and the Pisatse regained their anaent 
territory It‘is possible that Heraclea, a place belong 
mg to the Pisat®, three miles west of Olympia may 
then have received its name, and may ,have , been 
designed for the protection of the shrine against the 
Eleans, since the ancient altar of the hero Heracles 
m the Altis at Olympia (near the subsequent treasure 
house of the Sicyonians), was supposed to have been 
consecrated by Phidon at this time For it was as 
the descendant of Heracles that Phidon claimed the 
right of presenting the offering at Olympia and of 
conducting the games 

It was no doubt Phidon s interference with Ehs 
and this conducting of the Olympic sacrifice, which 
ga^e him among the Greeks the reputation of b^ng 
the most arbitrary of all tyrants We know from 
Ephorus that he laid claim to all the states which 
Heracles had once conquered The legend of the 
descent of the princes of Aigos from Heracles and of 
their ancient right to the throne of Argos would not 
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have extended mxich higher than Phidon, if it had not 
emanated from him , and the same may be said of the 
legends of He^iples' conquest of Augeas of Elis, the 
institution of the Olympic sacnfice in consequence of 
this victory, and the defeat of Hippocoon of Sparta 
by Heracles Phidon had a very obvious interest m 
giving a valid and legitimate title to his claims and 
achievements ^ 

The powerful position which Phidon assumed about 
the middle of the eighth century in the Peloponnesus, 
the importance of the sway which he exercised from 
Cythera and iEgina to the mouth of the Alpheus, from 
Cape Malea to the isthmus, is most, clearly evinced by 
the fact that he established a system of weights and 
measures for the GredvS, and issued the first*g®ld'and 
silver coins in the peninsula. In the Homeric poems 
the talent (tr the weight) is an indefinite but not 
considerable weight of gold In commerce money 
was weighed in the scales, and metal bars of a given 
weight were also in use, which were probably named 
from their oblong form, tapering to the end, 6fie\ol 
(spits) “There were then, ’ siys Pausanias, speaking 
of the time of Phidon, '* no gold and silver coins men 
bought and sold with oxen slaves, and unwrought gold 
and stiver ’ * This assertion is not quite accurate , the 
Fhocieans coined money m the first part of the eighth 
century,® and the coins of Kmg Agamemnon of Cyme 
were probably not mudi later m date than those of 
Phidon of Argos But there was no coinage in the 
Pelfiponnesus, and the^uboean system of weights was 
not in use, at any rate beyond Eubcea, until after the 


1 As to the descent oi the Done pnnees of Argos from HerarJe. 
and the date when this I^tgend arose, su/ru, vol 1 pp - j r 4 ® ' 

" Pausan 3. i=, 3 » Supra,\cA , p 48-> ’ 


456 
» f'f-a, di 10 
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date of Phidon. Tfie Dorians of Ar^os in their Cretan 
colony of Cnossus had become acquainted with the 
written characters of the Phoenicians, ^as well as with 
their coinage, weights, and measures (vol. i. p. 427 f)- 
We have seen that the oldest forms of the Greek 
alphabet existed in Crete. They were borrowed from 
the Phcenicians, and transplanted from Crete to Argos, 
from Argos to Corinth and Megara, and finally from 
Corinth and Megara to their colonies in Thrace, 
on the Bosphorus and in Sicily (vol. i.- p. 519). We 
may assume, not only from this, but from the harmony 
between the coins of Phidon and the Phcenician 
standard, that the colonisation of Cnossus Had also 
brought the knowledge of that standard to Argos, and 
that*' thfe 'technical arts necessary for coining money 
had been deriijed from the Phcenicians, Phidon began 
with a silver coinage. The unit on which his coinage 
was based — his talent — ^was the Babylonian-PJicenician 
silver talent of 67J lbs., and like that was divided 
into sixty parts, which retained the Semitic designation 
of minre ; but instead of the fifty shekels included in 
the Babylonian-Phcenician mina, Phidon’s talent con- 
tained fifty staters. The stater was divided by Phidon 
into two halves, called drachmte, so that his talent con- 
sisted of 6000 drachm®. The drachma was further 
divided into six obols. The weight, in 'comparison 
with the Babylonian-Phcenician pattern, was somewhat 
augmiented. The drachma w'ei^hed from 6.20 to 6.30 
grammes; the stater from 12.40 to 12.60 grammes; 
the mina i Ib. and one-fifth ; ^he talent'ya lbs. The 
most ancient specimens of this standard that have been 
preserved (the stater) bear the stamp of a tortoise, and 
on the reverse side an incuse square.* In German 
^ hnudia, fifSitsveren, p. 131. 
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money the value of Phidon’s talent was 2160 dialers 
(or abovit ;^324 English) ; tliat of the mina 36 thalers 
(about : Ss.)j.thnt of the stater 21 silbergroschen 
(about 2s. 2^cl.) ; and that of the drachma lo silber- 
groschen and 5 pfennigs (about is. lid.). The gold 
talent was regulated by Phidon in such a manner that 
twenty silver drachmte or ten silver staters were equal 
to a gold stater of 9,50 grammes in weight. The 
weight of silver hud to be multiplied thirteen times 
and one-third in order to be equal tn value to the same 
weight of gold, according to the comparative value 
of the two metals at that period.* According to our 
present Valuation a given weight of gold is equal in 
value to fifteen times its weight in silver. In accord- 
ance with the proportion given, the gold 4afcnt of 
Phidon must have been arranged upon a*weight of 57 
lbs pure gold, and 76 lbs., including alloy. The use of 
the metal bars, hitherto employed, was discontinued ; 
Phidon is said to have dedicated some of these as a 
memorial In the temple of Hera, near Argos.® His 
coinage afterwards bore the title of .^ginetan, and the 
observation of Ephorus® that Phidon struck the first 
coins in jEgina, is doubtless merely intended as an 
explanation of the name. It seems most likely that 
the older designation “ Phidonian money” gave place 
to the later, when ^gina, on the decline of the power 
of Argos, became an important seat of trade and 
maritime commerce. The dry and surface measures 
also were reorganised by Phidon,* and a vessel con- 


1 Twenty silver drachma 630 give 126 5 grammes, thirteen 
times the weight of the gold stater of 9 50 grammes The .^gmetan 
gold stater weighs from 13 24 io 14 24 , of which 33I per cent is to 1,.. 
deducted for the alloy. Brandis, /«• a/ p 1 1 1 

2 Mas^i 'OyHfVc-Kos a ^ . 

*■ Ephor Fra^u 1 5 ; Marmor Par. Ep, 30 
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taining a certain amount of oi! was called after his 
name.^ As to his dry measure we only know that it 
was larger than that in use in Attica;. that the medim* 
nus of Phidon contained an Attic medimnus and a 
half (the Attic medimnus was about equal to the Prus- 
sian bushel), and that the ^Eginetan equal to 

an Attic %oS? and a half.* Instead of the superficial 
measures hitherto in use, the apovpa and the 7^79, 
plethrum was introduced, a square of 100 feet in 
length and breadth. The foot was fixed by Phidon, 
according to a measure Avhich was undoubtedly de- 
rived from Crete — that Is, 315 millimetres, or two- 
thirds of the Babylonian ell. The Greeks relate that 
Heracles measured out the racecourse at OIyni]ria 
with his^wn foot ; but It is more probable that Phidon, 
at the Olympic festival held by him in 748 b.c,, fix®^ 
the length of the course according to his new foot 
at 600 feet (or 589 Prussian feet). This Olympic 
stadium of 600 feet, or six plethra, orTa hundred 
fathoms { 6 pyv^al), ultimately became the normal standard , 
of measurement among the Greeks. 

A most important step was made in the Greek 
peninsula by the introduction of Phidon’s weights and 
measures, and especially his coins. Instead of bars, 
which every one could weigh and stamp as he chose, 
and every one was obliged to verify, there were 
now symbols of value issued by the commonwealth, 
weighed, stamped, and approved by it The new 
coinage was not confined to Phidon’s dominions, it was 
adopted not only by the cities^f Crete, by Elis, the 
Achaeans, the Arcadians, and all the cantons of the 

^ Pollai, 10, 179. 

* Aihenanis, p. 141 ; PIul. 12. Tfcat the 
and measures were us^ in Sparta appears to me beyond question. 
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Peloponnesus, buf ^Iso by Attica, Bccotia, Phocis, and 
Locris In tbe Peloponnesus, Aiginrf, and Crete, it 
remained the current coinage.' 

Argos was unable to maintain the position which 
she attained under the government of Phldon He 
himself does not seem to have long survived the 
Olympic festival which he held in the year 748 b c. 
Ephorus tells us that the Eleans rose in arms against 
him, and that the Lacedaimonians, from whom Phldon 
had taken the hegemony of the Peloponnesians, had 
rendered them assistance The Eleans and Spartans, 
he says, together broke the power of Phidoo, and the 
Spartans further assisted the Eleans In the subjugation 
of J’lsatis and Triphylia * Phldon cannot have taken 
from the Spartans a h^emony in the PcIi^lJCnrfcsus 
which they never had, but it is very likely that as the 
Pisatx applied to Argos, so the Eleans may have 
called to t^eir aid the increasing power of the Spartans 
who had recently gamed the lower valley of the 
Eurotas, and that the Spartans who had been opposed 
by Argos m the conquest of Helos {vide supra, p 
19). and to whom the growing importance of Argos 
must have appeared dangerous, did not refuse their 
request Spartan tradition speaks of a hostile expedi- 
tion of King N icander, the contemporary of Alcamenes, 
against Argos, in which the Dryopes of Asine (south 
of Noupha, on the coast of Argos), who were subject 
to Argos, had gone over to the side of Sparta ^ That 
the combined arms of Elis and Sparta triumphed over 
Phldon or his successo|r as Ephorus says, is proved by 
the Eleans haring been again able to hold the Olympic 
P loo if. Hultsci, Mettologis, pp 133^ jg. 

~ Ephor Fragm 

® Vol 1 p 428 , Pausan 2, 36, 4, 3, ^ 
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festival in 744 d.c. This fact plainly^shows that Argos 
and the Pisalrc were repulsed, though the further 
statement of Ephorus that at that tinie the whole of 
Pisatis and Triphylia were already subject to the 
Eleans is incorrect, and obviously applies to a much 
later \var of the combined Spartans and Eleans against 
Pisa (about the year 580 n.c.).* The Pisatre on the 
contrary' maintained themselves, even after they had 
again lost Olympia, under their own princes, in the 
higher mountain countr)' to the eastward. But no 
doubt the admission of Sparta to the sacrificial league 
at Olympia, and the more intimate relations between 
Elis and Sparta (vol. 1. p. 397). may be dated from this 
efficient assistance rendered by Sparta, and from^th® 
comfntJifft’ar of the Eleans and Spartans against 
i c. from the year 745 uc. 

So far as we can tell, Phidon died while Sparta 
and Elis were gaining these successes. A mutilated 
fragment of an extract from Nicolaus of Damascus 
gives the following particulars as to his death. The 
Corinthians, we read, were in a slate of discord; 
of friendship to Corinth, Phidon went to their assist- 
ance, and W’as there killed in a party quarrel 
Corinth had become subject to Phidon ; the discord 
probably consisted in the adherence of one part)’, that 
of Telestes, to Argos, and the efforts of the opposite 
party to become independent of Argos The latter 
might suppose a favourable moment had arrived when 
Elis and Sparta revolted against Phidon. To maintain 


* Strabo gives his own opinion side%y side wnth this statement o 
Epborns “Aftertbe final overthroir of the Messenians,” he says, “UJ® 
Lacediemoaians assisted the Eteans to subjugate the Pisat® and 
Tnpbjlians, so that the name of Zlis extends to the Messenian border, 
P- 355 Moreover, we Imow that the commoiiwealth and monarchy oi 
the Pisats existed up to the date gives in the text. 
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his pnrt} nt Conpth in power, Phidon imrched "to 
the help of the city ^ The fragment leaves it doubtful 
whether he fell \r\ a conspiracj of the opposite faction 
in Corinth, or by his own adherents Probably the 
former vs meant King Telestcs ^s.as murdered in the 
year 745 u c (zfide sitpia, p 21, note) by his relations, 
as we are told by Diodorus, tc by descendants of 
Agemon ‘ Pausanias mentions the murderers of 
Tclcstes by name — Aneus and Perantas — and tells 
us that their motive was hatred* If our conjecture 
IS correct that Telestes sought aid from Phidon to 
strengthen himself against the family of Agemon, 
then in order to avenge the murder of Telestes, to 
maintain the descendants of Anstomedes against those 
oTSgemon at the head of affairs and thereby^ aSsert 
his authority over Corinth, Phidon must^ave marched 
thither, and been killed in the enterprise Corinth 
after this, says Pausanias, was governed by prytanies 
(for after the death of Telestes there was no other 
king), and took the side of Sparta {i 7 i/ra, chap 4) 

Of the successors of Phidon on the throne of Argos 
little 15 known We hear only that King Eralus, 
who immediately followed him, punished the rebellion 
of the Dryopcs of Asine, who had assisted King 
Nicander of Sparta in his invasion of Argolis Not 
long after the expedition of Nicander, says Pausanias, 
Eratus marched with the Argives against Asine For 
• some time the Asinreans successfully defended the 
walls of their city, and many Argives, among them 
LysPbtratus one of the^ost distinguished, fell Sub 
sequently, however, the Argives took the place, and 
the Asinceans fled accompamed by their wives and 

» Diodor ap Euseb C/irtn j, 222 Sch [Nicol Damas Frarm a, m i 
* Pausan 2, 4, 4 ^ J 
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children to the Lacedx*monians, wltli \\hom they sought 
and found protection. The Argives rared thecit) to 
the ground ; they spared only the temple of Apollo 
Pythajus, ^\here they buried Lysistratus; and they 
added the land to their own domains.* This event 
occurred some years after the death of Phidon, about 
the year 740 n.c., for >vc find the Drj'Opcs, tvho had 
been e,\pelled from Asinc, in the army of the Spartans 
during the first Messenian War (735-716 b-c.)* the 
Argives having, as uc read, supported the Messenians 
in that war, while Corinth was on the side of the 
Spartans. 

* rausan. 3, 7, 4 J 2, 3 ^. 4 , 5 



CHAPTER III 


CORINTH AND MEGARA UNDER THE RULE OF THE 
NOBILITY 

On the neck of the isthmus which connects the Pelo 
ponnesus with the continent, the Phcenicians had once 
had a station , here they had worshipped Melkart 
and, on the height above Corinth, Astarte and Ashera 
1 p 6o f) they had taught their to 

the inhabitants of these places, the loiyans, and had 
left behind them some skill m handiwork After this 
the Ionian communities of that region were conquered, 
as we have* seen, by the Dorians, led by Aletes, from 
the bay of Cenchreic, from the hill of Solygeus which 
the Dorians had fortified, Aletes took the city (vol i 
p 218) We rec^^mscd m the legend of the brothers 
Doridas and Hyanthidas, the two kings who are said 
to have borne rule in Connth at the arrival of the 
Dorians and resigned their sovereignty to Aletes ihe 
union of the new and the old population , the Dorians 
being represented by Dondas the lonians by Hyan 
thidas , and when we subsaquently find that the popu 
lation, or rather the ruling class, of Connth was divided 
into^ight tribes (Aletegr himself is said to have been 
the author of this tribal dnision), it seems to imply, as 
we have already noticed, that the three tribes of the 
Dorians were supplemented by five tribes which must 
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Of ‘juhjtct clwLs, Ijkc the Pcriarci i\n(l l)oml s!i\cs In 
Argos, Sp^rn.<•^ntJ othtr conquerul cifitons, «c henr 
noihing m Corinth Only in the dlstrici wliich the 
Dorinns, issumtj from Argos nml Corinth, had added 
to the domain of the new state m tlic direction of 
Attica m tlic Isthmus, and uhat uis aftcia\ards the 
Megand, do the ancient inhabitants appear to ha\e 
l)ccn reduced to a condition resembling that of the 
Penaci Good |iasturc for flocks can be found on the 
heights which diMdc'thc isthmus, but there Is no 
ferule soil for tillage except in the small plain on the 
west, between the roct y crests of Geranta and the 
Ccrata, so lint the Donans are not Iikclj to ha\c 
settled here in great numbers Strabo and Pausanias 
con(cn{- xhemseU cs with the observation that the 
ancient population of the isthmus became Donan * 
The five communities that were here formed b) 
the Herxis, Pirais, C>nosunLis Tripoc^isca.!, and 
lasilj b) the Mcgarians, on the fruitful plain near the 
shore (it was in that localitj that the Donans seem 
mostl) to have established themselves), were iribular)' 
to the kings of Corinth, at the burial and funeral cere- 
monies of these kings thc) were obliged to present 
themselves m Corinth, both men and women * 

0\ er Corinth the house of Aleics bore rule Aletcs 
was said to be descended from Heracles , not from his 
son H)llus as were the rojal houses of Argos, Laconia, 

^ Tt f»as been already noticed (voL i p 543 note 3 ) that Attica 
never had possession of Megara, but that the ancient population of 
Vlegara, irrespeciiie of Canans and F^ftmoans vras of lonian’ract 
Thc forucss of Alcathoiis, son of Pelops, is an indication that Acbxan 
pnnccs were ruling there at the lime uhen Achxan Argos was in power , 
see vol u p. 93 

• Schel Ansioph. 439, Schol Pind Ar»r 7, 155, Plut 

Qfiost Crac 17, Suidas Aio; , Stubo, pp 333 363,393, 

I ausan. I, 39, 4 
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and Messenia, from Antiochus, another son 

Corinth did not celebrate the Carnea fo Apollo — that 
IS, the festival of Apollo Carneus, whom the Dorians 
honoured as their leader in the Peloponnesus, did not 
take place here The legend explains tins by saying 
that Hippotes, the father of Aletes, slew the seer 
Camus in the camp at Naupactus (vol 1 p 218, note i) 
Aletes was succeeded on the throne of Cormth by 
Kion, Kion by Agelas, and Agelas by Prymnis, the 
succession’ ahva> s descending td the eldest son After 
Prymnis came Bacchis, who'tvas so celebrated that his 
descendants were called* after him Bacchiadae' This 
IS manifestly a device of the legend to conceal the 
a cces sion of a new royal house, which was then repre 
seated, and represented itself, as descending from 
Heracles Bacchis was succeeded by Eudenius, and 
Eudemus by Anstomedes Agemon, the brother of 
Aristpmed^s, took the kingdom from his nephew 
Telestes, Anstomedes son, who was a child, and left it 
to his own son Alexander Telestes slew Alexander, 
‘"’and, as we have ventured to conclude above, mam 
tamed the throne with the help of Phidon of Argos, 
under his protection and m dependence upon him, 
for twelve years, until he was put to death “by 
his kinsmen,’ Aneus and Perantas (descendants of 
Agemon and Alexander) 

The \idlent contention for the throne between the 
elder and the younger line of Eudemus’ descendants, 
of whom one branch relied upon Argos, and the other 
repudiated any dependdhee on that state, while both 
carried on the conHict with deeds of blood, no doubt 
ga;e the nobles of Cormth power and opportun.tj to 
end the struggle bv a change m the constitution, and 

‘ Diodor ap Etiseb Chrfi- 1, Sdj 
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by the discontinuance of the mon;irchy ; this occurred 
in the year ^45 ti.c., viftcr eight generations of 
kings.* When Telestes, and after him King Fhidon, 
had been slain at Corinth, there was nothing to 
prevent the reconciliation of the two lines, for the 
reason that neither of them could lay claim to the 
throne Yet the place at the head of the comrnon- 
wealth was not to be entirely taken away from the 
ancient royal house, A presiding chief (a prytanis), 
newly elected each year by the whole nobility from the 
members of the royal race, was henceforward to con- 
duct the government. 

It was a peculiar arrangement which this change 
intrpduoed into Corinth. We may assume thaCeibe 
sovereignty was transferred to the nobles collectivelj'i 
or to their representative. This representation seems to 
have been so regulated that each of the eight tribes 
sent an equal number of members to the Gsrousia, ie. 
the council of elders ; the number may have been 
ten, as we find at a later period. But the first of these 
eight tribes, to which belonged the royal family, was 
privileged. From it was chosen the head of the state, 
an office for which only a Bacchiad was eligible — that 
is, only a member of the old royal house, which took 
the foremost place in the first tribe. This clan of the 
Bacchiad^ is said to have contained two hundred men 
“They were numerous and wealthy," says Strabo 
Accordii^jy the joya) hoase did sxciasjveJy retain 

1 Diodorus (ap. Euseb p 322 Sc^ has eleven kings from*^Aletes 
to Telestes The double mention of Agelas, merely for the sake of 
IcDgthemng the list, must, howe\er, be cancelled. Anstomedes and 
Agemon, Alexander, and Telestes are in the same generation Only 
eight, therefore, remain; andtwenty fisc jears being allowed for a genera 
tion, the commencement of thereignof Aletes^ould fall (745 + 200 BC ) 
in 950 EC, -wife %ol up 138, note 3 
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the first rank in tiia state, but only in conjunction ^\ith 
the families connected ■vvidi* it by kindred and race. 
By this means* the ancient relation of the common- 
wealth to the gods was maintained, though the tradi- 
tional customs and sacrifices were no longer offered by 
a king of the house of Bacchis, but by a member of the 
sarne family, that of the Bacchiadte. The exclusive 
right of the clan of the Bacchiadse to the office of 
prytanis prevented members of the five tribes who 
were not originally Doric, but had become Doricised, 
from attaining the leadership of the state.* The 
Bacchiad Automenes was the first prytanis of Corinth. 

The new constitution of Corinth, the government 
bjMiobles, under the dynastic presidency of on^^/anjily, 
became a type for other cantons. It was a Corinthian 
of the Baccliladie who, twenty or thirty j^ears after the 
introduction of the prytanes, regulated the oligarchy of 
the Thebans and gave them laws (about 725 b.c.) ® 


1 The awmber of the Becchmds indicates, not a family, but a dan, 
nr tfiparpla In order to expbm this number, seten sons and three 
daughters arc ascribed to King Bacchis, irho muliiphed sw greatly that 
instead of Hcraclidsc they «ctc called Bacchiadas, Heracl Pont Fragm. 
5 M These ten children signify the ten houses united together m the 
^parpto. of the Bacchiads, and twenty men or twenty families m each 
house v.oald coiiespond to these ten houses The \ioxds -ruvtn oktiIj 
m .Suid.is show that one of the eight, in contrast to the rest, had once 


had special pre-eminence. That the Bacchiadte, as the pretended 
oracle vn Hcrodoivis seemed to indicate, and as Diodorus says {ip 
Euseb /ffc c3t ), xQTftrxov T»;r *«** «<>»»•»} -potumiKturav -oAeu? 

aravres, is not credible If certain rights had not accrued to the nobi 
lity from the fall of the monarchy, they Mould hardly have ovenumed it 
After the fall of the Cjpselidar each of the eight tnbes had ten repre 
sentati*es m the Gerousia , m Herodotus ten men are sent out to kill 
the bo) Cj-pstlus. That the BtcbiadK did not fill all offices is dear 
from the slatement of Nicolaus— doubtless denied from Ephorus— that 
Cypselus, whose father belonged neither to the Bacchiada nor to the 
three Done inhes, was ckaed polemarch, and aftent.rrds became tirant 
. As Diodes v-is «ctor at Olympia m 7=8 u c.. Philolaus musi 
tac niOTlcd 10 Th.bcJ afiCT tta date, „d Ihercfure jboui 
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Arisiotlc tells us that Diocle.s the Ce-rinthian. in order 
to escape his mother's pJLssion for him, emigrated to 
Thebes. Philolaus, a Bacchlad, the *Iovcr of Diocles, 
followed him thither, and became the latsgiver of the 
Thebans. The precept that the number of hereditar)’ 
estates should be maintained and not diminished, is a 
special feature in his code ; he also arrangcil the laws 
of adoption. “And c\cn now/* says Aristotle, “the 
graves of Philolaus and Diocles, v.ho lie near each 
other, are shown/'* The Thebans could only have 
transferred to a stranger the arrangement of their laws 
if they had reason to credit him with unusual experience 
in matters relating to the commonw calih. An oligarchy, 
to he ijermanent, requires that the estates shouKU’^^ 
kept in the families ; the law that younger sons of other 
families shoufd be adopted In case of failure of heirs 
male is closely connected with it. Of Corinth itself. 
Aristotle sajs : “ Phidon the lawgiver set out from the 
principle" that the number of families must remain 
unaltered, e\en if they had inherited properties of un- 
equal value.’ However remarkable the name Phidon 
may be at Corinth, as Aristotle calls him one of the 
first lawgivers, we may no doubt assign his activity to 
the year 700 n.c. 

The fall of the monarchy in Corinth at first brought 
with it disastrous consequences for the power and 
prestige of the commonwealth. The communities of 
the ^legarians — either because the new government 
made increased demands upon them, or becaus^ they 
considered their allegiance ceased with the cessa- 
tion of monarchy, and thought the moment w as favour- 
able — deserted Corinth and asserted their freedom. 
The five communities on the isthmus united together 
* AnstoL Pol 1, 9, 6-8== I374 a 31. 5 Pol. 2, 3, 7= 1265 b 13. 
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around the territory of Megara, lying m the plain by 
the Saronic Gulf, where majority of the Doric 
tribes had settled , the city of Megara. m the vicinity 
of two ancient^fortresses (tliat of Cana, which at an 
earlier period may have been founded by Carian 
settlers, vide vol i p 32 , and another called the 
fortress of Alcathous after Alcathous, the son of 
Pclops), became the chief centre of the communities, 
now associated in one commonwealth In the war 
with Corinth the frontier districts were no doubt lost , 
but the Megarians recovered them under the command 
of Orsippus before the end of the eighth century 
Argos IS said to have assisted the Megarians against 
Corinth,' which, considenng the circumstances which 
l^to the separation of Corinth from Argos, iwompre- 
hensible enough On the other hand die prytanes of 
Cormth of the tribe of Bacchis arc said to have sent 
help to the Spartans when the latter were at war with 
the Messeiiians z c from 735 to 716 b c , while Argos 
supported fhe Messenians against the Spartans 

After the fall of the monarchy we find Corinth, and 
likewise ISlegara, ivhich was now separated from it, 
taking part in the sacrifice of the Eleans at Olympia 
In the )ears 72S and 724 bc Diodes and Desmon, 
both Corinthians, were victors m the contest of the 
stadium, in the }ear 720 the Mctor was Orsippus of 
Megara, The inscription on the monument which the 
Megarians, in obedience to the Delphic oracle, erected 
to Orsippus in the market place of Megara, ran thus 
“ T6 Orsippus, valiaoC m battle, the Meganans, 
obedient to the Delphic oracle, erect this monument! 
Msible from afar He restored wide boundaries to his 
iitherhnd, from which the enemj hod wrested much 

* Pausan. 6, 19, 13 sqg 
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territory. He was the first of the ^Greeks who was 
crowned naked^ at Olympia ; previously the runners in 
the stadium wore girdles.”* On the pediment of the 
treasure-house, which the Megarians then erected at 
Olympia, hung a shield with this inscription : ” The 
Megarians built this treasure-house w'ith the spoil 
which they took from the Corinthians.” To judge 
from the workmanship, the building cannot have been 
erected earlier than the first half of the sixth century.' 

The important progress of Corinth under the 
prytany of the Bacchiadae was not due to successes 
upon the mainland, but in another sphere. For navi- 
gation and commerce no canton in Hellas was more 
favourably situated. Lying on the neck of the isthmus, 
it extended from sea to sea, an advantageous posiffESh 
which had Indeed first attracted the Phcenicians thither 
in ancient times. The fewer were the strips of broken 
mountain countiy available for cultivation in the terri- 
tory of Corinth, the more distinct was the vocation of 
the inhabitants for commerce, trade, and maritime enter- 
prise. “ Corinth,” says Thucydides, “ was alu’ays from 
the first a centre of commerce, and abounded in wealth ; 
for the population within and without the Peloponnesus 
communicated with each other more in ancient times 
by land across the isthmus than by sea. But when 
the Hellenes became more practised in navigation, the 
Corinthians with thar ships put down piracy and 
established marts on both sides ; and through this 
influx of riches their city became verj' powerful.”* 

^ t 

1 Pausan. r, 44, i ; CJ.G. No. 1050. That there continued to be 
border wars e\en at a later tinse between Corinth and Megara «e find 
from Thucjd 1, 103 ; DJodor. 11, 79. 

* Pausanias (6, 19, 13) tlunks that this sictory of the Megarians 
should be placed c%-en earlier, prior to the OK-rapiads 

s Thucyd. I, 13. *• 
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The suppression of piracy was connected with the 
Cnsaic Gulf, to which the CQrmthians l-iy nearest The 
robberies committed by the Ozolian Locnans and the 
^tolians within the gulf, espeaally in its narrow outlet 
into the western sea, the interruption thereby occasioned 
to the commerce of that sea and of the western coasts 
of the peninsula must have been very harassing to the 
Corinthians ^ They required strongly manned vessels 
m order to keep the highways clear, and to protect 
merchant ships The farther way into the western sea 
which opened at the entrance of the strait, had been 
shown to the Corinthians by manners of the ^gean 
from the East — lonians of "Eubcea and Naxos Chal- 
cidians and Naxians, under the leadership of Theocles, 
year 735 u c, founded Naxos, on the-ftast coast 
of Sicily" The fame of that country,^ of its fertility 
and wealth, and of the weakness of its inhabitants, 
impelled the Corinthians to follow quickly along the 
road'whicfi they ought to have been the first to tread 
Southward of the infant colony of the loniatis, on the 
east coast of Sicily, and just opposite to this, the most 
fruitful part of the country, lay an islet not quite 
two miles and a half in circumference, called Ortygia 
by the Greeks a convenient landing place for new 
settlers The channel between this islet and the 
larger island afforded a secure anchorage " From 
Corinth,’ says Thucydides "came Archiaij 
the Heraclidte,* and founded Syracuse, first he drove 
the Sicels out of the islet on which the inner aty, 
now* no longer surroiyfded by the sea, is situated’ 
(the island was afterwards connected with Sicily by 

I puci<L I. 5 , - ///«,cbap 8 

marble, Ef> Ji, he vas the tenth from 
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a mole), “m^^course df time the outer cit} (in Sicjl) 
proper) v.as also surrourwied by u alls 'and became 
populous ' ^ye learn that Eum^lus one of the 
Bacchiadas, an epic poet who had sung of the myths 
of the ancient kings of Corinth, and of Jason and 
Medea (\ ol i p 9S f), and had also composed chonc 
songs, accompanied Archias in his ^^estem vojage, 
likewise that one of the priests of Olympia of the tnbe 
of the lamidze took part in the expedition * and that 
most of the emigrants belonged to the Connthian 
district of Tenea.^ 

T radition has much more to tell us concerning the 
founding of Syracuse Abron, rvho betrayed to the 
Connthians the design of King Phidon had settled in 
Connthtan territory , and here his son Melissus became 
the father of Af tason, who, growing up a beautiful y outh 
attracted the t lolent affection of Archias, a descendant 
of Heracles, the greatest and richest man in Corinth 
As he could not get possession of the boy otherwise 
he determined to steal him With a large body of his 
adherents and sla\ es he appeared before the house of 
Mehssus, yho with his friends offered resistance. The 
neighbours hastened to render aid and m the struggle 
Actcon was killed Melissus brought the body of the 
boy into the marketplace at Connth showed it, and 
demanded punishment for those who had done the 
deed He obtained compassion, but nothing more. 
Waiting till the time of the festital on the isthmus 
came round, he then ascended to the temple of 

* Thucjd. 6 3 

* Clemens /Vlcx. Stron i, p sgg The dates cn-en b> thechron®* 

Sraphen to Eumelos Ofjm^ 4 4 = 761 15 .C., and OAwr/ ts = 7 jO 
Bc a^ee with this. Paasan 211 441 4 33'* 

* 1 md, Olymp 0 6 the Seivlta and BcccVh Explie p 1 5'* 

* Strabo p 380 
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Poseidon, spoke of the services renderotJ ‘hy his father 
Abron, accused the*Racchiadai, and*thy*cw himself, in 
the act of invoking the gods from the cltffs Not long 
afterwards famine and pestilence visited Corinth, and 
when the Corinthians inquired at Delphi how the} 
might avert these evils (Archias h>mself was the 
dcaypoi;), the god replied that the of Poseidon 

would not be appeased until the death of Actaion was 
expiated When Archias heard this, he voluntarily 
refused to return to Connth , he sailed to Sicily, built 
Syracuse, and became the father of t'vo daughters 
wad S'jTO-cuEa. He, waa assassinated 

by Telephus, the commander of a ship* who had sailed 
with him to Sicily, and whom he had grossly outraged * 
Tl^ legend has little claim to credibility A crime 
commuted by a powerful man m Corinth against a 
settler in the land, and not punished by the Corinthians, 
draws down upon them the vengeance of the gods The 
most guilty of their number Hies the country, to turn 
away the divine wrath , he meets his death as a punish 
meat for the same passion which had tempted him to 
his first sin Of the daughters whon^ he left behind 
him, Ortygia and Syracusa, one is the island on 
which the first colony was planted, subsequently the 
inner city, and the other the colony which grew up on 
the opposite coast of Sicily, afterwards the outer city , 
the latter is said to have received the name of Syracusa 
from Symea, a marsh, and this was fipnlly the appella 
tion of both cities - 

P^usanns quotes the^Delphic oracle which com- 
manded Archns to found Sjracuse ^‘Ortygia lies m 
the glimmering sea over against Thripacia, where tlie 

» Pluy Anaicr varr 2 Exeerft de'triiit pp 548, SJQag 8 

® Ilolir, Cesth Sialteits, i, 125 ’ 
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l)ul)b)mR outli t of thr Alpliui. miuijltr. Nsiih the filr 
sire u«ing •^oiK’Cc'i of Ac-iliu*'! It i*; tNidcnt tint 
ihf^c XLfscs arc Invtl iij>on iocil inforimtion, %sl)ich 
could onl> ln\c been ncqinrctl nfu r ibc coloni'-.ilion of 
tint islniu! On tlic wc'ilem const of Orljfjln. not fir 
from llu* sei, there rises a copious sprin;^; its wilcrs 
no\\ flow from four ojKniiigs inio a noldc Insin * Tin* 
Greeks called this spring; Arethusa — a name that 
frequent amon^ tlie springs, of lUiolii, nubfei, and 
nils’ The> lx.lie\td tint the river Alpheus, whicli 
flowed l)^ the sicriflcnl precincts of Oljmpla, hid fol 
lo\\e‘d the njinph Arethusa under the sea. untd he 
overtook and embraced heron the ishnd of Ortjgii* 
with and in the Arethusa he here ng.iin stre vmed forth 
A goblet thrown into the Alpheus at Oljmpii »s s.ik1 
to have com<; to light m the Arethusi at Ort)giii •‘nd 
when, at the tunc of the grevt sacrifices at Ol>mpt3* 
the blood of the animils ran into the Alpheus, the 
w.iicrs of the Areilmsi .at Ort>gn were discoloured* 
Pindar calls Orl)gn “the bol) resting -plicc of 


Alpheus ’ * Conceptions of this kind could only have 


arisen .after the colonisation of Ortjgia, they mini- 
festl) originated IV itb the pncstlj race that resided at 


I ra\i<in 5 , 7, 3 

5 1 here follow liolm, p in opposition to Schubnnp 

* Whether the twmc is d«rv\e<t from the S>nan <ir»M, tf mer, 
pond, IS doubtful tish were kepi in the Arcthuv) at Clnlcis is the) 
were m the Arethusa at Ort>R«a (Cicen> •» \'err 4 53 . 5, 3 ). 
therefore possible ihw the stresms called Arethusa, with their fish ponds 
were once dedicated by the I hcemaans to ihc Synm goddess of fnnl 
fulness In harmony with this, the Arethusa in Lubtri belonged to 
Artemis (chipter 8), and the SeAn/rVon Find Am i, 1, saf that it 
was Artemis whom Alpheus followed To the Greeks the S>mn 
goddess was according to her two aspects, sometimes Artemis or 
the armed Aphrodite, and somettmes Aphrodite Urania » Ashtorch 
Shamim 

* Stnbo, p 270 ^ 

Find Am i, i Fausan 5, 7, 2 , 8, 54, 3 
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Olympia, the lamidte, a member of which migrated 
with Archias'to Ortygia.* *The coins of Syracuse 
subsequently bore^the head of Arethusa. It is possible 
that the Phcenicians may have possessed a station on 
Ortygia previously to the Greeks, and that they had 
already consecrated Arethusa to their goddess. 

The colonisation of Ortygia by the Corinthians 
took place a year after the founding of Naxos, in 734 
n.c.” As to the constitution of the new state we only 
learn that after the example of the mother city it was 
strictly aristocratic. The associates of Archias divided 
among them the land and soil which had been acquired 
on the mainland opposite Ortygia. 'I'hese landowners 
(^amon) got their estates cultivated by Sicels, whom 
they had conquered or captured, and employed as 
servants ; they themselves were occupied ;vith war and 
voyages, and the government of the city. “ By reason 
of the fertility of its territory,’' says Strabo, "and its 
good harbours (which lay in the strait between Ortygia 
and Sicily) Syracuse made great advances." Seventy 
years after its founding the Syracusans built Acrtc on 
the mountains (674 n.c), and twenty years afterwards 
Casmente, to the south of Acne (644 n.c.). 

In making the voyage from Corinth, and from the 
Peloponnesus, to Sicily, it was customary for the ships 
to steer northwards in the Adriatic Sea, along the 
coasts of Acarnania and Epirus, as far as the island of 
Corey ra; here they first struck across the Adriatic to 
the lapygian promontory, whence they followed the 


> Tfte most ancient evidenc^for the legend of the Alpheus 
Pmtlar and the oracle in Pausantas. 


are 


- Holm, Gac/c Sia^tsnf, i, 381 fE The Panan marble EA ■>, 
places the founding of Ortygia m OJj^ 5, 4 = 757 The le-Tnri of 
the TOntmpotaTy founding oi troton and Syracuse, and of the common 

time or Anstophanes, Eqvitei 1089, and the SshoUa. ^ 
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Italian coast south\\ard to Sicil), to Naxos and Syra 
cuse This the route from ^^‘hlch, except in cases 
of necessity , there was still no de\ lation, ev en in the 
second half of the fifth century It was important that 
the Corinthian ships sailing to Syracuse, and the Syra 
cusan ships bound for the Corinthian Gulf, should ha\ e 
a station on this long \oyage In order to gain such 
a resting place, Chersicrales of the tribe of the Bac 
chiadse, ‘either voluntarily migrating, says Timteus, 
“or deprived of his nght of citizenship,’ led forth 
colonists to the island of Corey ra, m the third decade 
after the founding of Syracuse, and expelled its 
inhabitants who fled to the mainland Strabo calls 
these inhabitants Libumians They were of Illynan 
race' ’Plutarch tells us that Chersicrates, lanSlng 
with an arrpy' at Corcyra, found Eretnans already 
established there who may \er> well have attempted 
the ^oyagc to Sicily when Chalas the ancient n\al of 
their city , had founded Naxos on that island Defeated 
by Chersicrates the Eretnans took ship and built 
Methone on the coasts of Thrace * The settlement of 
the Connthians on Corcyra must ha\e taken place m 
the year 705 na* The town of Corcyra \vas built on 
the east side of the island opposite Epirus on a penin 
sula jutting out into the sea one of the two natural 
harbours afforded by the bays of this peninsula 'vas 
named the Hylleic, after Hyllus , from which it is clear 
that the tribe of the Hylleis had its represen tatn es 
among the colonists. The new commonwealth was 
* Timajus /ra<Tw 53 M StralJ» p 2-0 * 

» riuL Quast Gr It In Strabo /«• «/ Archias m his \o>-ase 
to Onjgia leaves Chersicrates behind in Corejra. Strabo here fonow^ 
a story which endently seeks to bnng the founding of Corcyra, S>Ti 
cuse, Croton, and of the S cilian Megara into direct connection (p “fi*)- 
» Jerome Ojm/ tZ 4«=70, Bc. Tic tiroe is pretty certa nl> 
fxed by the contemporary da - ofTarentum. 
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organised after the .pattern of the mother city, here 
also a ptytany was placed sK the head of the state* 
The settlers believed that the island had been inhabited 
by the Phasacians of whom Homer sang* The) 
dedicated a sacred grote to King Alcinous, and paid 
him the honours of a hero Here too they discovered 
the ca\e in which Jason, who also reigned in Corinth 
and was the type of all enterprising seamen, had 
solemnised his marriage with Medea (vol i p too) , 
and on the shore, close to the new cit> , they built a 
temple to Hera, who had guided and protected the 
voyages of the Argo Corcyra was rich in Umber for 
shipbuilding, and fruitful in wine and oil , the settlers 
caq^ied these commodities, as well as the products of 
Corinthian industries — painted pottery, carpets* woven 
garments, and weapons— to the neighbouring coasts of 
Epirus, where they exchanged then^ for the cattle, 
wool, ^nd s^ins so abundant among the Thesprotians, 
Chaonrans, and Molossians 

"With what zeal the Corinthians applied themselves 
to navigation is most conclusively shown by an import 
ant improvement which they introduced into the struc 
ture of the Hellenic ship Besides the trading vessels 
in which at that time the crews were at once oarsmen 
and armed soldiers, the Greeks possessed other vessels 
which obeyed their fifty rowers more easily than the 
broader and heavier ships of burden obeyed their 
twenty or thirty , these fifty oar«i ships were used for 
rapid journeys plunderii^ evpeditions, and surprises, 
and ^)r war It is evident that the mobility of these 
long and narrow ships would be materially increased if 
the number of rowers could be augmented without the 


* C Can^r Ii£p p 31, 4- 

2 Thucyd I, s4, 25, Strabo, p lep 
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necessity of building the ship longer in order to find 
place for the extra men ♦If the already lengthy vessel 
were made still longer, it would be either unmanageable 
or else too weak and indefensible to withstand the 
waves or the attack of a hostile ship , if it were made 
broader, m proportion to the length, it would become 
too heavy for the rowers, not only from its own weight 
but also from the resistance of the waves and water 
So about the end of the eighth century the Corinthians 
conceived the idea of building the fifty oared ship 
neither much longer nor much broader, but much 
higher , instead of one row of five and ttventy oars on 
each side, it had now similar rows on each of the three 
decks, which rose one abo\e the other In this way 
the mobility and swiftness of the ship were increased 
threefold , and when it was required m time of war to 
overtake and sink an enemy, the fifty oared vessel with 
one tier of rowers could hardly withstand the newly 
invented ship with three While, in the ancient ship 
of fifty oars the rowers were entirely exposed to the 
missiles and weapons of the enemy, m the new vessels 
at least two tiers were protected behind the high 
bulwark , probably, indeed, this was also the case from 
the beginning with the third and highest tier, but only 
the front and hinder part of the vessel were decked 
over The rowers were seated very closely above each 
other,' and those in the same row were quite close to 
each other, their faces being toward the helm For him 
self and his work each rowe^ad onlj a space of three 
feet The new vessel carri^, besides the rowers and 
stcerers, soldiers on the two decks , so that, at any rite 
at a later pcnod, a crew almost always consisted of 
about two hundred men In spitCtof this considerable 
* Anstopb 1102 
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complemeni; these s^ips were not extraordmanly large 
the crew %vas *ablc to draw their vessel up upon the 
shore and down again to the water without any great 
exertion The hull was light, of pincwood , the ribs, 
thwarts, and deck timbers were, subsequently at least, 
of plane The length of such a vessel, with three tiers of 
rowers, was at a later time — when sivty two rowers sat 
m the highest tier, fifty eight in the middle, and fifty four 
in the lowest — fully ninety feet the breadth about twenty , 
the height from keel to deck at least fifteen The upper- 
most tier of the rowers, the thranitae, had the longest 
oars and the hardest work , m the imddle tier sat the 
zeugit®, in the lowest the thalamus^ The oars were 
passed through holes, and each was fastened by a 
thong to Its place The holes must have been large 
enough to allow of the blade of the oar •being drawn 
through It when the oars were pulled back , it was 
even pf suff cient size to admit a man s head The 
space on board was very limited * Whenever it was 
possible, therefore, the ship was brought to shore at 
meal times, and for the purposes of cookery , and unless 
in the case of long voyages across the open sea, 
mariners used to pass their nights on land, and 
remained no longer on board than their service 
absolutely required 

It was about the year 704 b c , as Thucjdides 
informs us, that Ammocles the shipbuilder went from 
Corinth to Samos and built four triremes for the 
Samians* From this w^^ay conclude that Corinth 


» Tliucji C, 31 and lire ScioTii The rouers uith their oars on 
their shoulders could follow a forced march Thuctd -» 03 pi , 

P 70 , /Jt Inhv tfA/kiru » -'J , i'lato, 

* Itcrod 5 , 33 

3 Thuejd. I, 13 jffo lears before the end of this irar 
300 + 404«704 E.C ‘ 
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under the dominion of the an^tocnc^, nnd in the 
second half of* the eighth century not only had com 
mercial dealings \\ith the West but also m the /Hgcan 
Sea Herodotus mentions that the Samians under 
their king Amphicratcs waged war against i'Egma 
in which both parties suffered severely * The lonians 
who had been driven out from Epidaurus by the 
Dorians had become Samians ^Egina was a colony 
and dependency of the Done Epidaurus so that in 
this war the old Epidaunans were fighting against 
the new But it was not only against the Dorians of 
Epidaurus and ^gma that the Samians then fought 
Epidaurus like iEgma belonged to the federation of 
Algos Corinth might have some interest ip support 
ing a war of the Samians against her powerful neigh 
hour Argos j it w as m opposition to Argos as w c hav c 
seen that the rule of the nobles had arisen m Corinth 
and With the help of Argos Mcgara had l^ecom? mde 
pendent of that city It is therefore possible that 
Corinth had these four tnremes built for the Samians 
for employment in this war which cannot have taken 
place much later than the end of the eighth century 
for the monarchy did not exist in Samos after the y ear 
700 B c 

The Corinthians very soon after this themselves 
found occasion to use their new ships of war not 
against strangers but against their countrymen and 
colonists in Corcyra, Possibly the rapid growth of this 
colony may have excited tljc envy of the Corinthians 
or the commerce of the Corey rieans on the coasts of 
Epirus and Acarnamamay have superseded their own— ■ 
a natural consequence of the more favourable position 
of the island m regard to this cojnmerce — or Corey ra 
* Herod 3 59 
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may have laid claiiji to greater mdependcnce than the 
mother cit) was disposed to rt)nccde r*orl:y years after 
the founding of Corcyra a ^\ar broke out between that 
colony and Corinth, during \\hich,m 664 b c , was fought 
the first Hellenic naval battle kno^^n to Thucydides^ 
We hear nothing further as to the course of this war, 
but we know that the Corcyricans succeeded in break 
ing away from Corinth It was a severe blow to the 
trade of that city, which was now entirely m the hands 
of the Corcyreeans on the coasts of Epirus and Illyria 
In the commonwealth of Megara founded after its 
separation from Corinth, there were, as at Cormth 
certain niling families Even when Orsippus had 
enlarged , their boundaries the RIegarians were limited 
to a small territory, consisting mainly of the cliffs and 
mountains of the isthmus But Megara had the same 
advantageous situation as Corinth — her coast was 
wash^ bodi by the eastern and the western sea 
besides the harbour close to the principal city Megara 
possessed on the Corinthian Gulf the port of Pagte 
The fewer were the fruitful acres with the exception 
of the plain around Megara which the country offered 
the more barren were the rocks of the isthmus the 


more did the Meganans also feel themselves destined 
to navigation They pursued the road which the 
Corinthians had taken Kven prior to the conquests 
of Orsippus and a few years after the Corinthians had 
founded Syracuse some Meganans under the command 
of Lamis sailed from the ^saic Gulf and reached the 
east coast of Sicily From hence when they had 
colonised the peninsula of Thapsus to the north of 
Syracuse, the name of which jioints to a settlement of 
the Phcemcians in thnt neighbourhood they turned at 

' ^VOL^n 404 + ^50 = 66400 
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the request of Hyblon, a prince of Sicilians, farther 
northwards, ancl in a territory* given tliem by Hyblon, 
rich in woods, herds, and honey, founded a city which 
they called Megara after their own home (72S B c).* 
Half a century later the colonies of the Megarians 
took an opposite direction. Again they traversed 
great distances ; passing from the ^Egean Sea, through 
the Hellespont and the Propontis, under the leadership 
of Archias, they built the town of Calchedon (675 b c.),* 
at the entrance of the Bosphorus, on the Asiatic shore. 
Another band of emigrants settled on the northern 
coast of the Propontis, in the territory of the Thracians, 
and here founded Selymbria (about 660 E.C.), Soon 
afterwards, when a second settlement in this region 
was in contemplation, it was perceived that on the 
European side, opposite Calchedon, on a small but 
deeply indented bay of the Bosphorus, there was a 
much better situation for a harbour than^ the Iprmef 
place.’ An oracle is said to have given this announce- 
ment: “Happy are the men who shall inhabit this 
city on the coast of Thrace, close by the narrow mouth 
of Pontus, where deer and fish find equal pasture 
The Megarian settlers discovered there a Thraaan 
fortress, “the citadel of Byzas,”* after which the> 
named the new city founded by them in 658 b c ’ The 


I According to Thucjdides, 6, 4, the Meganans were conquered t>y 
Gelon after they had dwelt there for 24^ years Gelon attained 
supreme power in GeU ra 491 T c. , and in 485 E C he became master 
of SjTacuse After 485 ac. and before 480 bc. he w-as m posscssiot 
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constant ^\a^farc vhich the colonists had to maintain* 
with the neighbouring Thracians necessitated the 
reinforcement of.the place, and this was accomplished 
in 62S B c , under the command of Xcuvippus * The 
numbers of tunny fish which came e^e^) yenr from the 
Pontus into the Propontis made their capture easy and 
\er> lucratne® when once they were crowded together 
in that narrow arm of the sta The two Jleganan cities 
on either side of the channel commanded the naval 
highway’ leading from the ^gcan Sea and the Pro 
pontis into the Pontus ByTantnim soon outgrew the 
older sister city on the opposite shore , the Thracians 
in the immediate \ icinity were crushed and degraded 
into cultivators of the sod, whose position was compared 
with that of the Spartan Helots* The Bjzantmes 
on the Bosphorus carried with them the names of 
their ancient home A height at the northern entrance 
of their harbour they called the “Isthmian Promon 
tory , “ the name of their native hero Sciron they 
gai e to a cliff upon the shore, and here also they 
erected an altar to the hero Saron, from whom the 
Saromc Gulf is said to have denaed its appelhation ' 

During the same year m which the second colony 
was sent to Byzantwim, a band of Meganan settlers 
sailed to the west, to the Sicilian Megara Their 
arrival enabled the Sicilian Meganans to send out 
Irom their city, 'Hyb'Iccan 'Megara. a new colony into 
the west Between the Phoenician cities of I^Iotye 
at the western extremity^ the island, and Mmoa on 
the southern coast, on a height surrounded by^ groves 

1 Poljb 4, 44 

” Joli L>d deMagistr 3 70, Dionjs Frap», -t 

* Strabo p 3’o * 

* Ph>lMcbus ap AfJimatm, p S71 

‘ Araplas Bosp i ,,, „ . n,.do,f 
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of palm in a fertile district at tlif mouth of a n\er 
flowing into the^^sea \\hich*the colonists named Selinus 
after the parsley covering its banks — here with 
Pamillus for their leader they planted their new city, 
which also received the name of Selinus The citadel 
of the new town rose close above the sea on the back 
of the height which runs steeply down to it (628 b c ) ' 
By the founding of these colonies m Sicily and on 
the Bosphorus Megara embraced the whole Hellenic 
realm of commerce Selinus was the most remote 
Hellenic city in Sicily scarcely two days sail from 
Carthage in the east by its cities on the Bosphorus 
and the Propontis Calchedon and Byzantium Megara 
commanded the traffic into and out of the Black Sea 
the entire commerce with its northern and southern 
shores This small state in the course of a century 
after its separation from Corinth had become a natal 
and commercial power In navigation it h^d surpassed 
the Dorian Argos to which the Hellenes owed their 
art of writing coinage weights and measures and 
thrown its colonies into the shade while from Corinth 
Its more favoured neighbour it had wrested the 
supremacy by sea at any rate on the ^gean and 
beyond it 

^ Thuejd. 64 A century after the found ng of Hybtean Megara 
Y rgil ^ 3 705 and Sm us <r / / 
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THE DORIANS IN MESSENIA. 

Those Dorians who, at the period of the migrations 
into the Peloponnesus, settled at Stenyclanis, on the 
south-tvest boundary of Arcadia, and from hence pressed 
forward to the coast, had acquired a magnificent terri- 
tory which, at any rate from the beginning of the 
eighth century, bore the name of Messenia. The high- 
lands of Arcadia fall towards the south-west in two 
great terraces to the sea ; the upper level, forming 
the plain of Stenyclarus, is sheltered from the north 
wind Jay thq Arcadian mountains ; from the surrounding 
heights, Nvbich form a cirque, numberless streams pour 
down their waters, thus affording abundant irrigation. 
The chain that bounds Uie plain of Stenyclarus to the 
south is broken through by the united waters of the 
upper table-land, just >Yhere it reaches its highest alti- 
tude in the double peak of Mount Ithome. Under 
the name of the river Pamisus the waters of the plain 
of Stenyclarus flow down into a second plain, more 
extensive, open to the south wind and therefore 
^Yarmer, and extremely fertile ; this lu.xuriant garden- 
land spreads itself to the g|jore of the Bay of Messenia. 
To tfie west it skirts a rocky peninsula, the domain of 
the ancient Pylus. Messenia was, as Euripides says, 
“a land full of fair fruits, watered by a thousand 
streams, the finest jjasturage for cattle and sheep.”’ 

* Strabo, p. 366. 
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As to the conquest and settlenvents of the Dorians 
in this district, we can ohly ascertain that the immi- 
grants found support in the neighbouring province of 
Arcadia, and that Cresphontes became the son-in-law 
of the prince of Trapezus ; ive know no more, but 
we may conclude that the conquest of the country’ pro- 
ceeded by slow degrees, until at length the kingdom 
of Pylus also was subjugated.’ The descendants of 
Neleus, the Pylian nobility, fled before the Dorians to 
Attica. Here, as well as on the other side of the 
./^^gean Sea, they acquired high positions and royal 
dignities. Ephorus says that Cresphontes divided 
Messenia into five commonwealths; he made Steny- 
clarus the royal residence, and sent governors to the 
four other commonwealths — to Pylus, to Rhium (on 
the east coasf of the western peninsula), to Mesola (on 
the west coast of the peninsula of Taygetus), and to 
Hyamea (probably in the lower plain), that Dorians 
and Achzeans, i.e. conquerors and conquered, might 
be under the same rule.* But as the Dorians were 
unfavourable to this, Cresphontes changed his mind, 
^and united all the Dorians at Stenyclarus.® We may 
' therefore conclude that the Dorians settled principally 
' the lands they had first conquered in the upper 
around the abode of the king, and that the soil 
and territory of the other districts remained mostly in 
the hands of the ancient population. The division of 
the land into five departments, which is said to have 
taken place at one time, poicis rather to the probabiHt)' 
that the four districts mentioned with Stenyclarus, 
viz. Mesola, Rhium, Hyamea, and the peninsula to 

’ Vol. i.p. 21 j. 

* Stcph. B)x HtsroAa, 2, 159, 160. 

* Suabo, p. 361. 
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which the name of Pylus especially belongs, were 
either conquered one after enother fr( 3 m the plain of 
Stenyclarus, or acquired by treaty. We know that on 
the western peninsula Pylus and Methone remained 
in the hands of the Achasins as abodes of Periceci, 
and we may suppose that the conquest of the whole 
country had not been completely accomplished.' 

Following the account of Ephonis, a fragment of 
N icolaus proceeds as follows : “ Cresphontes, after he 
had made his division, and allowed the Dorians and 
Achasans equal rights, repented, and considered that it 
was not just that the ancient inhabitants should be on 
the same footing with the Dorians. When he tried to 
remedy this he was blamed by both parties : by the 
Dorians because he had, without them, concluded 
treaties with the inhabitants of the country, and had 
accorded to the latter equal rights ; and by the inhabit- 
ants pf the^country still more, for they foresaw that the 
existing condition of things would be changed. In 
order to preserve it they murdered Cresphontes, and 
wished also to put his sons to death. These sons were, 
with the wife of Cresphontes, at the house of her father, 
King Cypsclus (vol. i. p. 212) at Trapezus, for the 
purpose of presenting an offering to Zeus Aerteus. The 
murderers who were sent told the sons that their father 
desired them to return home, to offer a sacrifice which 


• I’ausan. 4, 33, i Had Pjius continued to be mdependent, the 
royal hinily and the nnbibty of that aiy would not ha\e been obliged to 
migrate to Attica and Colophon With regard to O-cjihcmis, the Mctor 
m ih^twelfth 01)’mpiad, the epiiinu Koponaib; is not quite certain If 

KActuiuios in Philostratus were not much more probtblc, if it were an 

established fact that the name of the city had at this time already been 
aUered from /Epea 10 Coron^— in that case «e might be justified m the 
inference that m the year 732 Be Corone uas an independent Achsan 
commomNcalth, and thn the Dorians had not then pressed fon.ird m 
the gulf, Gtote 2. 453. n. 2) sa^s. TlSXot a 

.. took 00 port ,1.0 " 
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he had \ o\\ ed ; and on the journey they killed them 
But the ^^lfe o^C) pselus had a third son' born to her 
at Trapezus, named j^p^Tus, and he gre'v up ivith 
Cypselus in Arcadia.*” Pausanias, who ghes a con- 
tinuation of the mutilated fragment of Nicolaus, says 
that Cresphontes, with all his sons, except ^pytus, was 
slain by the rich, because he fatoured the people, that 
is, no doubt, the Achaeans When ^pjtuswas grown 
up, Holieas, the son of Cj pselus, took him back to 
Messenia ; he w as assisted by the kings of the Dorians 
the sons of Anstodemus (of Sparta), and by Cisus, 
the son of Temenus of Argos. As soon as ^p}tus 
became king he punished the murderers of his father, 
and those who had hired them Wen in high positions 
he w on over to him by fa\ ours, and the people by gifts, 
and he became of such consequence that his descend 
ants were not called Heraclids, but ^pytidas.* 

Very little historical matter can be derived^ from 
these narratives The uni\ersal feature of dependence 
on Arcadia which w e find, e\ en before the conquest of 
Stenjclarus, in the connection of Cresphontes with 
Cypselus, who is called king of Basihs, or of the some- 
what more northerly Trapezus, may have a historical 
basis , as also the favourable treatment of the Achaans 
who were less hardlj used here than elsewhere b) 
the immigrant Dorians* We must also regard the 
^p)tid^ “ who were no longer called Heraclids,” as 
the histoncal ro)3l familj of the Donans^ Cresphontes 
v.as made to precede the ./^^tids as one of the Hera- 

1 NicoL Damasc. fra^ 59 

• Pausan 4, 3, S , S, 5, 6 Compare the somewhat difieienl nai 
ratjt'es concerning the mother and brothers of /Epjnus m ApoUodor 3, 8, 
4, and Hygiti F<ii 184,187 

* At an> rate, the Acha:ans of I^Ibs fonsbt i-alianUj for the Mes- 
‘cnians n the Xt«scniaa cevo’t. 
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clidie, in the same way tliat Aristodcmus precedes 
Agis and Eui5pon, in order that the thrte Doric states 
of the Peloponnesus might be represented as con- 
quered and founded by three brothers (vol I p 216} 
On the same presupposition is founded another 
version of the solidarity of the three Doric kingdoms, 
a pure invention, which we find in Pausanias’ story’ of 
the restoration of the son of Cresphontes to the throne 
by the son of Temenus and the sons of Aristodemus 
This story is further developed m the “Laws” into a 
sworn compact of the three kings and the three Doric 
tnbes reciprocally to maintain each other in their rights 
and liberties' The fiction in Isocrates is still more 
clearly exposed by us tendency After the murder of 
their father by the godless Mcssenians, his children, 
escaping to Sparta, gave up the country toihe Spartans, 
and besought vengeance for the murdered man The 
Spartans as^ed counsel of the god, and, as he com- 
manded them to take what was offered and to revenge 
those who had suffered wrong, Sparta conquered the 
Mcssenians and took possession of the country ® 

In opposition to the statement of Pausanias that 
j^pytus, after he had been reinstated m the govern- 
ment of his father, attained to great consideration, 
Nicolaus tells us of many attempts against him which 
he had to repel His house was set on fire, but he 
irum incendiaries 'I'ben ambushes were 
laid for him by the people The same was the case 
with his successors, and the stnfe m Messema was 
never ending* Pausanias gives the names of the sue 
cessors of y^lpytiis thus Glaucus, Isthmius, Dotadas. 
Sybotas, Phintas He has little to say, however, of 
^ IJSS PP 633 684 • s Vd 1 p 201 , Archtdaui p 
» Fra,^ 39, tnfine 
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these tprmces, except that Glau^us commanded the 
Dorians to worship Zeus on the summit of hlount 
Ithome, that King Sybotas not only ordered them to 
offer an annual sacrifice to the river Pamisus, which 
watered Messenia so well, but before the festival of 
the great goddesses (? e Demeter and Core), at An 
dania to pour libations to Eurytus, the ancient king 
of the neighbouring CEchaha,* lastly, that King 
Phintas sent a solemn embassy to Delos, there to 
sacrifice to Apollo and to sing a choice hymn It 
IS the less to be doubted that the Dorians undertook 
the sacrifice which the Achteans before them had 
offered to Zeus on the summit of Ithome, because we 
subsequently learn that in later times the Ithomzea 
were here annually celebrated to Zeus , moreover, in 
the first tiurd of the eighth century, we find the 
princes and people of Messenia assembled at another 
sacrifice to Zeus, together with all the father <;antons 
of the Peloponnesus and the Eleans, viz the sacri 
fice at Olympia on the Alpheus How zealously 
the Messenians took part m this common sacrifice 
since Its institution in the year 776 bc — how 
vigorously the Dorians of Messenia exercised their 
bodily strength and activity, is proved by the fact that 
out of the first eleven contests, which followed the 
common Olympic sacnfice every fourth jear, seven 
Messenians carried off the prize in the foot race It 
seems strange that the pnnccs of Messenia should 
have participated not onjy m the sacrifice of the 
^tolians of Ehs, but also in that sacnfice which m 
spring the lonians from both sides of the ^Egean Sea 

1 Pausan. 4 3 9 4 33 " 3 26, 6 Thucyd r, 103 The 
rites at Andatiia aere renewed m 370 p c , dad the niual was supposed 
to h3\c been rediscovered there Pausan 4 27,8 
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celebrated to ApoUc^on the rock of Delos, the central 
point of the Ionian race, their settlements in the 
Cyclades and on the coasts of Asia Minor (\ol i p 
279) But the statement is very precise Contests of 
song, as at Delos, were held at the Ithomccan sacrifice, 
and Eumclus, the Bacchiad of Corinth, is said to have 
dictated to the sacrificial embassy sent by King 
Phmtas to Delos the processional h>mn, from which 
Pausanias quotes the following verse “To Zeus 
Ithomatas the muse was aUva>s dear, who advances 
w ith pure and free steps ’ Pausamas at the same time 
asserts that this song is the only genuine fragment of the 
poems of Eumelus ^ As Eiimelus followed Archias to 
Sicily :n 734 B c , the embassj of Phmtas must ha\ c been 
sent at latest about 740 B c , and as m the year 735 the 
grandson of Phmtas is said to have been reigning m 
Messenia, it most likely occurred about 750 u c 

According to the tradition of the Messenians Phmtas 
was succeeded by Antiochus In his reign there was 
strife between the Spartans and Messenians Ephorus 
relates that King Telcclus of Sparta (the conqueror of 
Amjclas) had been killed at a sacrifice for which he 
had come into Messenia Then the Spartans made war 
upon Messenia and swore that they would not return 
home till they had conquered it“ We learn further 
that the Dorians of Messenia and Sparta used to bnng 
common ofiermgs to Artemis Limnatis m a temple 
standing on Messenian soil on the western declivity of 
hlount Ta>getus, on thei^^ppr course of the Nedon, 
and not far from the Spartan boundary ^ On one of 
these occasions, so the Spartans maintained, the Mes 

„ 1 Pausan 4 , 33 4 4 4 

Ap Strab f -.79 and also Diodor 15 66 
’ Ross, I, 5 II 
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‘;cnians Ind Molitcd Sparnn mudcns and shm King 
Tclcclu^; TUc Mcssenwns on the other Innd said 
that Tclcclus ujshcd to dcstro) the best men among 
the Mcsscnians at the sacrifice and to thi'? end Ind 
disguised beardless Spartan )ouths m womens gar 
ments and provided them with daggers the JMcs 
sennns protected themselves and in just self defence 
slew Iclcclusand the youths The Spartans further 
asserted that the Mcsscnians had not delivered up to 
them Polj chares w ho had killed one of the Spartans 
and injured their countr} The Messenians replied 
that Pol> chares in exchange for a certain portion of 
the increase of tlic herd had agreed with the Spartan 
Euxphnus his guest and fnend to pasture a herd of 
cattle on his meadow s 1 he Spartan sold the cattle and 
then gave ovit that they had been stolen When the 
trcachcrv came to light through the herdsmen PoI> 
chares summoned Euxphnus to Messcnia ,and gained a 
suit against him Euxphnus promised to make good 
the cattle and Pol> chares therefore sent his son with 
him to Laconia and here Euxphnus instead of refunding 
the money slew him Pol>charc5 went to Sparta and 
complained to the authorities of what the man whom 
he had trusted beyond all other Spartans had done to 
him His suit being refused in spite of his prayers 
he killed all the Spartans whom he met The Spartan 
version of the stor) is that Polychares demanded that 
Euxphnus should be given up this they had not 
refused but had sent the ^pn of Euxphnus to Sparta 
'fyWV* a, TTjts.'sage tVia'L PdlfyAaies mi^t brnrig Vus com 
plaints before the king in that city Poly chares how 
ever had killed the messenger and made plundering 
expeditions into Lacoma ’ * 

* D od Exc hr/ p 548 S 5 
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Tradition furthei; says that the Spartans demanded 
that Folychares should be given up, wVich the Mes- 
senians refused to do, on the ground that Eunrphnus 
had not been surrendered to them. In the assembly of 
the hlessenians there was a division of feeling. King 
Anliochus was against, his younger brother Androclcs 
* In favour of, the cession of Polychares ; the strife 
became so violent dial both parties flew to arms. But 
those who shared the opinion of Antiochus were far 
the more numerous ; and Androclcs with liis principal 
adherents was killed. According to another version, 
the quarrel was not about the surrender of Polychares, 
but about the money which the Messenians were to 
pay to the Spartans as a reparation for the violence 
done to their maidens. Those who wished to pay 
the money were banished, and settled at*l\Iacistus in 
Triphylia.' In both versions the party which opposed 
the cljiims ^of the Spartans bad the upper hand. 
Finally Antiochus offered the Spartans to let the 
matter be decided by the judgment of the confedera- 
tion of Argos, which was as closely related to .Sparta 
as to RIessenia, or by the verdict of the Areopagus of 
Athens, which was concerned with cases of murder 
and bloodshed.® 

A few months afterwards Antiochus died. His 
son Euphaes succeeded him, when the Lacedjemonians 
who had prepared themselves secretlj' for battle under 
the guidance of their king, Alcamenes, fell by ni^^ht 
upon the citadel of Amph^ The Messenians who 
held it were most of them killed in. their sleep ; a few 
escaped with their lives, by taking refuge at the altars 
of the gods. The Messenians flew to arms For 
four years the Laceijaemoaians made plundering incur- 
> Sln.b», p, aS7. r 
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sionsinlo their icrrUor) , and the M^esseninns devastated 
Laconia, mvngm^f the C6unir) on tlie sta*shore, and 
the agricultural district about Mount Ta}gclus In 
the fifth >cnr a battle was fought, in which the Mes- 
senians repulsed the attacks of the Laccdxmonians. 
After this King Alcamcnes of Sparta died , and, in the 
si\th )c.ir of the war, his son Pol)dorus, and, as the 
reprcseniam c of the hne of Curjpon, Thcopompus 
son of Ntcandcr, led the Spartans into the field With 
them were the Drjopians, whom Entus, king of 
Argos, “in the previous generation,” had driven out 
from Asinc, on the south const of the peninsula of 
Argohs, because they had rebelled against King 
Phidon and joined the Spartans (r;y>rir, p 27) They 
had found an abode and protection in Sparta. A 
great battle was fought, but the result was indecisive. 
After this battle, howev er, began the troubles of the 
Mcssenians, their slaves deserted to the Spartans, 
and a contagious sickness broke out. The Mcssenians 
resolved to abandon the smaller places, and to with- 
draw themselves wholly to Mount Ithome Here the 
dogs howled, and the seers prophesied evil The 
Messemans began to despair, when one of the elders 
advised that, since the future was known only to the 
gods, the oracle of Delphi should be consulted The 
Pjthia replied that a maiden, chosen b> lot from the 
family of /Cpytus, must be sacrificed to the infernal 
gods “ If it be impossible to offer up the one who is 
chosen by lot, offer one given voluntanly from this 
family ^ The lot was cast-aBjon^ Jbe jjsajdejosof ibe 
royal family It fell upon the daughter of L>ciscus, 
the ^pytid But the seer Epebolus raised the objec 
tton that the maiden was not of race of ^pj^us , 

1 Diodor Ere laf p 6 8, 6, Pousan 4, 9, 4 
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her mother being childless hnd imposed her upon 
the father Lyciscus uent'over with his daughter 
to the Spartans, and the Mcssenians A\ere in still 
greater despair Then Anstodenius, a man of the 
royal race, distinguished for tlie heroic deeds uhich 
he had already wrought against the Spartans, came 
forward and ^oluntarlly offered his daughter as a 
sacrifice for the salvation of the land The maiden’s 
betrothed heard with dismay the words of her father 
He rose to save his bride , her father, he said, had 
promised her to him, and had thus abandoned his 
parental right and transferred it to him Anstodemus 
had no longer any power over the maiden As his 
claim remained unheeded, he declared that the maiden 
was no longer a virgin, for she was already in fact the 
mother of his child Then Anstodemus seized his 
sword, struck down his daughter and pierced her 
bosom, to prove her purity The sacrifice was offered , 
but Epebolus, the prophet, declared that the daughter 
of Anstodemus was murdered, and neither offered to 
the gods whom the Pythia had prescribed, nor m a 
proper manner King Euphacs, however, succeeded 
in convincing the Messenians that the oracle of the 
god had been fulfilled and the deed of Anstodemus 
sufficed 

In the thirteenth year of the war another great 
battle was fought In his desire to strike down 
zS 'tLxif/riacrs pressed 5ar 

into the ranks of the enemjr Grievously wounded, he 
was b'orne by his followers from the terrible fight, 
which again remained undecided Soon after King 
Euphacs died of his wounds The Messenians, in 
gratitude to Anstodemus for the sacrifice of his 
daughter and for his heroism, raised him to the vacant 
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throne Xhe^^a^^\as then earned on ^by plundering 
excursions at hart est tiifie on the part of the Mes 
sentans from hlount Ithome into Laconia, and similar 
raids hy the Spartans In the eighteenth )ear it Mas 
at last finished by a great battle. The Spartans came 
Mith their t\hole military strength, the Corinthians 
Mith theirs To the help of the Messenians there 
came a body of Arcadians, under King ^Cchmis and 
chosen uarriors from Aigos and Sicj on Anstodemus 
took up a position on the declivity of Mount Ithome, 
placed a reserve in the gorges of the mountain, and 
gained a great and bnlliant victor}. Retreat ^va5 
difficult for the Corinthians, whether they took the 
road through the hostile territory of Sicjon or of 
Argos 

Messenis, however, was finall) overcopie The 
Pythian god promised, in an oracle which the Mes 
senians had obtained, that the glory of the war and 
the Messenian land should be his who should first 
erect ten times ten tripods round the altar of Zeus on 
Mount Ithome A Delphian informed the Spartans 
of this oracle A Spaitan named CEbalus of base 
descent and low rank, but of a craft} nature, imme 
diatel) made a hundred small tripods of claj, put 
them into his wallet, and came with hunting nets m his 
hand, among other countr} people safe!} to the top of 
Mount Ithome. In the night he placed the tripods 
round about the altar, and slipped aw a} unobserved 
So the Sparmnswere beforehand \vith the Messenians 
After this the sacrvficval owvews were vmfav ourable to 
the Messenians, rams butted with their horns against 
the altar, dogs collected together in packs howled the 
tshole night through Uke wol\es,^nd ran over to the 
camp of the Spartans Grass of the field sprang up 
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around the hq,arth of Anstodemns’ pat^^rnal house, his 
daughter appeared to him in d dream m black garments, 
with her breast uncovered and displaying the wound, 
took from him his weapons, and threw over him a 
white shroud Then the hero knew that he had sacri 
ficed her m vain, and that the gods desired the fall of 
Messenia On his daughters grav e he put an end to 
his own life Provisions began to fail among the 
I^ressemans An energetic sally cost them their best 
leaders and soldiers without repelling the besiegers 
The resistance continued until, at length, towards the 
end of the twentieth year of the war, those Jlessenians 
who remained abandoned Mount Iihome ^ 

So runs the legend The Hellenes never foigot 
that the Spartans had annihilated in Messenia a 
Hellenic .commonwealth and a state •of kindred 
race The Spartans tried to palliate the charge bj 
inventing claims upon Messenia, and accusing the 
hlessenians of having brought about the war When 
Messenia had been restored, not quite 350 years after 
Its fall, the Messenians were able to contradict the ac 
cusations brought against them m the Spartan tradition 
more emphatically The narrative before us received 
Its form after this restoration The Spartans main- 
tained that they had been deceived when lots were 
cast for Argos Laconia and Messenia — the three con- 
quered territories of the Peloponnesus Cresphontes, 
they said, Tiad thrown a lump of earth instead of a 
stone mto the urn that was filled with water, and the 
lump being dissolved could not be drawn out Thus 
the best country, Messenia had become his share 
by deception Aftenvards, the Messenians had com 
mitted the crime of slaying the founder of their state, 

* Pansan 4 i'. 14 , 8 5, 7 Plut superitihoitf, ch 8 
VOL. II F 
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the lord of th^'land After the murder of Cresphontes 
and the elder song, iEi>>tus gave over Messenia to 
Sparta, and this constituted their right to its posses 
Sion' Moreo\er, the Messenians had slain Teleclus 
at the sacrifice, had violated Spartan maidens, and 
refused to gi\ e up Polj chares, who had murdered a 
Spartan, and had robbed and plundered the country 
What the Messenians urged against such charges uc 
have already seen These legends may not be whollj 
fabulous Pol) chares, at any rate, is a historical per- 
sonage, in 764 B c he was \ictor in the Stadium at 
Olympia And at the temple of Artemis Limnatis 
there may very likely have been border conflicts as 
soon as the Spartans became masters of the lower 
Eurotas , even m the time of Mummius and Tibenus 
Sparta and ^lessenia were disputing about the territory 
of Denthalii on the Nedon ’ 

The cause of the nar was the ambition of <Spana 
After the union Sparta had encroached towards the 
neighbouring districts of Arcadia , here, in the north- 
west, she had appropriated the territory of ^gys in 
the moimtains , her borders were now not far from the 
chief city of Messenia’ Her great successes against 
the Achasans of Amyclie and Helos nere followed by 
victories m conjunction with the Eleans over the 
Pisatae and Argos {^siipia, p 28) The supenor fruit 
fulness of Messenia attracted Sparta , the Dryopians 
who had taken refuge in Laconia from the assaults of 
the Argives had to be protided for, and, above all, 

1 Isocrat. Ardtd. p t-o 

• Inscnpiion of Olympia Iso t6 Taat. A/t//d 4,43 

* The conquest of Amphea, and the occupation of the fortress by 

Spartans show that was in tbeir hands before the Mcssenian war 

tradition places the conquest of^gys in flie reigns of Chanlaus and 
Archelaus Paissan 3 **, 5,^6Li p 349 
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the strife In the roy.-i,! house of Messenin, and the fact 
that one of the pretenders to*the throne and his party 
sought the help of Sparta-r-all this seemed to promise 
favourably for the attack. What tradition tells us of 
the quarrel of Antiochus with his brother Androcles, 
on the question of delivering up Polychares, and the 
satisfaction for the supposed outrages on the Spartan 
maidens, indicates the rising of a younger branch 
against the elder, the strife of a Laconian and anti- 
Laconian party. The decision of arms was against 
Androcles. But the circumstance that the Spartans 
after the victory assigned to his posterity and followers 
the territory of Hyamea,' which Ephorus enumerates 
among the districts of Messenia, is greatly in favour of 
the story, Messentans offered help to the Spartans 
against Messenia, The answer reported* by Plutarch 
to have been made by King Polydonis to the question 
whether he would fight against his brethren, “ I am 
rather making war upon the unallotted land,®*’ expresses 
most concisely the cause of the war. 

The legends related above from Pausanias of the 
events of the war are taken from the Messenian history 
of Myron of Priene, whom Pausanias followed, though 
not implicitly ; whereas the narrative of Diodorus, of 
which only some fragments are in e.xistence, keeps 
more exactly to that of Myron, after giving the origin 
of the war in accordance with the statements of 
"Epborus.^ It is at once evident how little connection 


I Pausan 4, 14, 3. 

® Apopiilies. Lacon. p. 285 Dubner. 

* The fragments at first show agreement with Str^o’s account taken 
from Ephorus ; aften\ards the version of the Spartans js clearly anrarent 
ra Diodotiia’ account of the slot, of Pol>chares, chile Myron of Pri™. 
1. enuiely ho.tUo to the Spirtans; Athensus, p hcu The Icnnlv 
toS;n,eu.(M,r/ p 548.8, .0)™ On. presents I™, S,' 
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there is m /his narrative, interspersed^ as it is with 
oracles and miracles whifch represents the Messenians 
as succumbing, not to the arms of the Spartans, but to 
their treachery, and the decree of the gods , and what 
contradictions are here to be found, side by side 
Two battles remain undecided, and, after these, the 
Messenians give up their land and withdraw to Mount 
Ithome , they gam a great victory, the consequences 
of which are the blockade of the citadel of Ithome and 
Its fall 


We know that in Sparta Alcamenes, the conqueror 
of Helos, was succeeded on the throne by Poljdorus, 
and Nicander by Theopompus The tradition repre 
sents the surprise and occupation of Amphea as taking 
place under the government of Alcamenes’ It must 
have been the Androchd® who delivered up this city 
to the Spartans Close to the extended border of 
Sparta, Amphea was at the same time not far from 
btenj clams, the chief town of Messenia It was situ- 
ated on a precipitous height to the east of Andania, 
and, once in the hands of the Spartans, cut off from the 
Messenians their connection with Arcadia. Though 
the citadel was difficult to scale, the plain which it 
ov erhung la> open to attacks from above * The occu- 
pation of Amphea shows that it was not a mere preda 
toiy excursion or an extension of boundarv that was 
aime at y the Spartans , as the Dorians had conquered 
Argos from the Temenium, and Corinth from Solvgeus, 
so Messenia was now to be conquered from Amphea. 

™?aSr.'(4" ,“;i v' 

menn .mo iho first ^ Ansto- 

- Runian, Cte^af-h 2, 164 165 
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The taking of Amuhea, which was thc^bcginning of 
the war, may probably be fixSd in the year 735 b c.^ 

1 P.-iusanm (4, 5, 10 , 4, 13, 7) sajs that the first Messenian «ar 
lasted from OJ}inp 9, 3 to Ofymp 14, * = 743 to 724*^00 With 
this date for the hegicmittg qC the war, Eascbius agrees {flly»ip 9> 
4 = 74t BC), and also Jerome {&yfnp 9, a) The date giten by Iso- 
crates IS earlier , he represents Archidamus as saying that Messenn had 
been 400 jears under the dominion of Sparta, for 3704-400 = 770 b c. 
Dinarchus has the same statement {c Demosihett p 99) , m the four 
hundredth jear, hesajs, Messenia n as restored , Ljeurgus L^cerni 
P iS5)s®y* after 500 years In decided contradiction to this, F^lutarch 
(^Htg apophtke^ p 194 , Epam 23) represents Epamiaondas as saying 
that he restored Messenn after 230 years According to this, the end 
of the first Mcssenian -nar voald fall in the year 600 B c (37°+ -3° 
B c.) On ivhat the cfllciilation of Pausnnias t« based ne do not know 
It seems suspicious that the Spanans are said to ha\ e begun the n ar mth 
Messcnia immediately after they had giicn assistance tothcElcans against 
Phidon of Argos {745 B c ) and the Pisattc, and had reinstated them in 
the possession of Olympia A further difficulty is, that the rebellion 
of the Parthenians, whii was a result of the war, is thus remoied by 
a considerable interval from the end of it, for Tarentum was founded in 
707 6 B C (Jerome, Otpmp tS, 3) , and another difficuTty still more m 
superable is, that m the tenth and eleventh Olympiads = 740 and 736 
B c two Messenians are named as victors Lasilj . Pausanias says that 
King Thtopompus, uho chiefly led the Spartans m this war (3, 3, a), 
and vhom no know through Tyrtaeus as (he true hero of the struggle, 
was still living in 669 ac , that is nhen the battle of Hysias nns fought 
(Pausan 2, 24, 8 , 3, 7, s'), which would gi\e him an impossible reign of 
seventy four years (743 669 B C ) In the year 736 D C tbe Messenians 
disappear from the list of victors at Olyropia , for tbe year 716 B.c 
PjThagoras the Laconian is mcmiooed as the first iictor in the Stadium 
(the 1 ictory of Acanthus in the long course, 720 a C , is not quite beyond 
suspicion), since, therefore, the evidence of Tyrtxus makes it certain 
that the Mar lasted tuency years, we can fix its commencement in 735 
B.C , and Its conclusion m 7x6 DC. See Gilbert, S/triiVc/r, p I74fr The 
date of the second «ar is eien more uncertain. Tyrtasus, m the second 
Messeniin war, says “the fathers of our fathers took Ithome," that is 
finished the first war Pausanias places it (kiity -eight years after the end 
of the first — namely, from 33, 4, orSJsBC xnOlynip 3$ i or 

668 B c., although he has die passage of Tyrtmis before him, and'undcr 
Its g\i\di#cc seeks to find m the loyil list of Spans those kings who must 
haiebecn the leaders of thisnar, and who are oihernisc unknown to him 
He takes from the list Anaaander and Anaxidamus, as beIon«'in«- to 
the third generation after Polydorus and Thcqiompus The third cener 
-aiion, howeier, contradicts his thirty eight years icry strongly the 
Matement of Tynxus requires an interval of at leist scientv 
Pausanias lumself also cancels his first computation by assertin- thnr 
the Messenians relumed =87 years after the taking of Eira “ tSs 
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After Araghea had passed in^p the, hands of the 
Spartans, the’ Messenian^ could no longer defend the 
plain of Stenyclarus against their attacks from thence, 
nor even maintain their chief city Andania, one of the 
principal seats of their worship, nor any of the upper 
portion of their country. This is proved by their 
retreat upon the temple of Zeus Ithomatason Mount 
Ithome, the wooded height which, rising abruptly, 
overlooked both the northern plain as far as the moun- 
tains of Arcadia, and the plain to the south. The 
settlement of the Spartans at Amphea obliged their 
adversaries to fix themselves on Mount Ithome, oppo- 
site to that place, and thence to carry on the war for the 
possession of the upper plain. That the neighbouring 

brings the end of the second war to the year 657 B c (370 + 287 uC ) 5 
the beginning, iT we suppose with Pausanias that it lasted seventeen 
years, would be in 674 u c , the interval between the first and second 
war is thus increased to li/ty years But the date 674 657 B C. appears 
too early if, as Pausanias relates (4, 24, 2), Anstomenes inshed to 
go from Rhodes to King Ardys of Lydia, or to Phraertes of Ecbaiana 
Ardys reigned from 653617 BC , Phraortes, according to Herodotus, 
from 655 633 B c. The emancipation of Media from Assyria did not 
take place before the year 640 b C Still less can we justify the calcula 
tion by reference to the four generations which, according to Pausanias 
(4, 24 , 3), separate Anstomenes from Diagoras, the Olympic victor in 
644 B c Tragus, who, as bis story of the Parthcnians shows, here foUmrs 
Ephorus, places eighty years between the two wars If we add to this 
that the Spartans m 66g B c. were engaged in a severe struggle with 
Argos, that in 659 B c they suffered losses from the Phigaleans, that 
in 644 B c Pantaleon, king of the Pisatse, wrested from the Eleans 
the Agotiothesia at Olympia (Pausan 6, 22, 2), which, m connection 
with the statements that the Pisatae fought with the Messenians m 
the second Messenian war, and that King Pantaleon commanded the 
Pisatan army, places the rising of the Messenians in that period , if 
further remember that the “floruit'’ of Tyrtaus is assigned tp 0/ 35 
or 640 BC (Suid TipTuiw), that Eosebius places the defection of th* 
Messenians in 0!ymp 36, 3, or 634 E c , and Jerome in Ofymp 36, 4 , 
or 633 B c. It will seem justifiable to give 645 631 e c as the date of 
the second war, which consequently took place seventy years after the 
first Its seventeen years’ dwaiion, as asserted by Pausanias, cannot 
be upheld , for he speaks in detail of only three years’ war, and of an 
eleven years' siege of Eirx 
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Arcadians assisted the Mcsscniars \vc can scarcely 
doubt, Argos had previously assisted iHelos, and that 
it now rendered aid to the Messenians is the less 
doubtful because Sparta’s growing power in the interval 
had greatly injured Argos. It also corresponds with 
the attitude which Corinth assumed towards Argos 
that it should assist the Spartans, while the Dryopians 
in joining them sought to gain a new home, and the 
AndroclidjE on the same side were striving to regain 
their home and throne. For the rest we must content 
ourselves Aviih the verses of Tyrtreus, in which he 
says; “Through our king, Thcopompus, beloved of 
the gods, we have conquered wide Messenia — Messenta 
good for husbandry and the cultivation of trees. For 
this land did the fathers of our fathers, the bearers of 
the lance, fight without ceasing for niaeteen years, 
bravely enduring hardships ; but in the twentieth year 
the fqe abandoned the fertile acres, and fled from the 
lofty Ithomean mountains.”* Pushed gradually back 
from the upper and lower plains, the armies of the 
Messenians were at last confined to the height of 
Ithome and there besieged. In what manner the 
surrender of the fortified summit was brought about we 
do not know. But as it is related that part of the 
Messenians, after the taking of Ithome, went forth 
. under the guidance of Alcidamidas across the western 
sea to Rhegium, which the Chalcidians of Eubcea 
were beginning to found, we may conclude from this, 
and from the words of Tyrteus. that the garrison of 
the citadel on Mount Ithome did not fall into the hands 
of the Spartans, but that a portion of the Messenians 
were able to leave the country, and did leave it. 
Messenians are also stated to have fled to Argos and 
’ Frvgm 5 Beryk. 
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Sicyon, and to the Arcadians* A few small districts 
in the rugged and half-ifnpassable mountains of the 
north-west of Messenia, on the boundaries of Arcadia, 
may have kept themselves independent of the dominion 
of Sparta. 

The Spartans destroyed the fortifications on Blount 
Ithome, and out of the spoils of the \^ar dedicated some 
brazen tripods in the temple of Apollo at Amydce. 
The posterity and associates of Androdes, t.e. the 
party of tKe hlessenians which before the outbreak 
and during the war had been on the side of Sparta, 
received rich compensation for their treachery to their 
countr>’men* the territory of Hyamea in the lower 
plain* was assigned to them. The Drj'opians who 
had been expelled from Argos by King Eratus were 
provided for*in Messenia. They received a territory 
in the western peninsula of that country, on the coast 
of which they built a new Asine in place of the,Asine 
they had lost on the shores of Argoiis * The fertile 
lands of the upper and lower plains were divided in 
equal shares among the members of the ruling class in 
Sparta ; a division in which the families that had grown 
up in the meantime and the younger sons were first 
considered * Those Messenians W'ho had been taken 

* Paiisan 4,14,1 Heraclides of Pontos simply sajs that Khefii^n’ 
si-as built by tbc CKaladians after ihey hid received some exiled Mes- 
senians from the Peloponneoos {Fratpn 25) In Strabo (p 257) »t '* 
the 'Mcsseniars who fed to Macistcxs before the war, and before the 
taking of lihome, to escape from the Laconism of ihcir countr>-men, 
who, at the command of Apollo, all) themseltes with the Chaladians 
The party £i> curable 10 the claims of Sparta — that is, the pan) of the 
AndiiKliiLe, fitd, howc>er, to Sparta and n« to Macistus, and were then 
established b) the Spartans in Messenia. 

* Uursian, Grofru/A. 2, 160 

* Pausan 4, 14, 3; C/G Na 1193 

* That all Spartans (except the I'artbcnians) receised atlotmcnt* 
here is evident from the demand of the Parthtnians for the fifth part of 
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prisoners or had remained bdiind in their country ere 
not saved by their Doric blood from die same treat- 
ment that ^\ as infiictcd by the Spartans on the Aclia.ans 
tvhohad refused to submit, they became Melots — that 
is, peasants and bondmen attached to the soil, and 
slaves of the Spartan landowners “ Like asses/' says 
Tyrttcus, "they were oppressed with heavy burdens, 
under hard compulsion they delivered up to their lords 
the half of all the produce of the land, and when their 
lord died they and their wK'es were forced to mourn 
for him ‘ 

Jlesscnia (Ephorus ap Strab p 280), nh>Ic it follovts from Aristotle’s 
PeMtej, 5, £, a » 1307 a t, that all the lamifies of tbe ruling class in 
the \ alley of the Eurotas did not at 1 subsequent penod possess a 
second Cuiuly estate in Messcnia 



CHAPTER V 


SPARTA UNDER THE CO\ERNMEST OF POLVTDOROS 
THEOrOMPUS 

After ha\»ng been long confined to a narrou comer 
of a \ alley, Sparta, by the union of the t^vo common 
wealths, as settled by Lycurgus, had developed rapidly 
in the course of the eighth century The Achasan 
distncts on the lower Eurotas had been conquered the 
menacing power of Argos disabled, the fertile lands of 
Messenia won Sparta now ruled over the whole of the 
south of the broad island of Pelops Her lasf great 
success the annihilation of an allied commonwealth, 
she owed chiefly to her kings to Polydorus, son of 
Alcamenes of the house of Agis, and still more to 
Theopompus, son of Nicander, of the house of Eury- 
pon The war had broken out under Alcamenes the 
conqueror of Helos, and Nicander, the opponent of 
Phidon Polydorus and Theopompus had by their 
obstinate persistence brought it to a successful termma 
tion , but the deeds of Theopompus had surpassed 
those of Poly dorus. He was the hero of the Spartans 
in this war* c 

^ If Theopompus was leaHy suH linng in 669 aa { nde supra, p 
69, note) a reign of siit> years must be assigned to him, even if he 
only ascended the throne in the coarse of the war in the sixth year, 
as the tradition says, according to our calculation, 730 or T" y B C. 

* Pansan. 33** Tyrt Fragm 5 Bergl, 
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Such an ^impoijfant advance, whicdi doubled the 
Spartan territory and endowtd numerous families with 
lands and slaves in the newly allotted country', gave 
these kings, even in regard to their domestic govern- 
ment and their position towards the ruling classes, 
new prestige and authont) The judicial power 
belonged to the kings We have seen that after the 
establishment of the constitution of Lycuig:u5, they had 
associated with them the council of the Gerontes, who 
represented the clans, in cases of murder or where life 
and death were concerned Tor the rest, the judicial 
authority of the kings was unlimited, not only over the 
Penceci, but also m regard to the family jurisdiction, 
and the nghts of property of the Spartans During the 
penod of the fir^t Mcssenian war the Kings Poljdorus 
and Theopompus are said to have nonunated repre 
sentatives, who remained at home for the decision of 
judicial suits, while they were absent m the field * 
Theopompus is named as the author* of this arrange- 
ment but we nevertheless learn that the state seal 
subsequently used by the permanent board, to which 
these representative functions descended, bore the 
effigy of King Pol> dorus ’ In place of the kings, their 
nominees had to decide disputes about property , from 
their appellation of Ephors it is clear that they had 
a controlling authority tc they were magistrates of 
police The executive and judicial power are not 
separated tn the smip’ler conditions o! society But 
we are ignorant whether tins authority of the Ephors 
extended to the Penceci and the Helots or was con 
fined to the Spartans , and whether it was of a universal 

1 Plut Geomen lo 

■ HMD, L.M. 653 , Anslol M , 9 ■ - 1313 o 26, Plo, j;,, , 

* Pausan 31I, ■’lo ^ 
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or limited kind. The court of the JEphors was, at any 
rate subsequently, in thfc agora. They were the 
nominees of the kings, and had, doubtless, to exercise 
the same amount of judicial power and superintendence 
as the kings in the discharge of their office. As these 
Ephors had arisen out of the growing extent and 
business of the state, they were naturally an institution 
dependent on the kings, and representing them in 
certain rasps. As the kings could be represented in 
the Gerousta (vol. i. pp. 387, $88), so they nominated 
for other portions of their duties Ephors, by whom 
they might be relieved whenever they thought good, 
if only the two reigning kmgs were in agreement with 
each other.* 

' Herodotus mentions the Ephorate among the ordinances of l.>cur» 
gus (Herod mistake anstng from the conception that L) 

created all the Spartan institutions. The notion in Plato (Laws, / a) 
and Anstotle (Pa/ / a) that Tbeopompus introduced the Epherate m 
order to restrain the rojal poner, 1$ dented from the positioe nbich 
Chilon aftentards gave to the Ephors, and which the) actually main 
tamed after hit reform b.id been put m force. The answer which Theo- 
pompus IS said to hate made to Ins wife when she reproached him with 
weakening the kingly authont), is a fiction arising from the same concep- 
tion which underlies the statement of Anstotle. To attnbute to the kings 
who ahered the rhetra of Lycurgu^ under the authonty of the Uclphic 
god, and for the good of the momrch), the voluntary weakening of the 
roj-al power is a coniradiciion which 1 cannot understand. Tlic first 
president of the Ephors is said to hate been Elatus Eusebius places 
the introduction of these officers id 757 EC» Jerome m 756 n.c , the 
latter with the additional icmaTk that the kings had previousl) ruled for 
350 jears Eusebius his the same observation on Olytnp t, i = 77 ^ 
ac, “Pefore that the kings of Lacedxmon had reigned for 350 jeam, 
and the kings of Connth , but henceforth ‘annm pnncipcs’ were insti- 
tuted " Eusebius accordingly considers the Fp! orate in Spans and tJ>e 
l‘rj-iany in Connih as similar and contemporary vnstitutionj ; but 
pr)lanies arc not ceruinly known to have existed in Corinth before 743 
I a In the /"j' iiri (Luscb Chron », 218 Sch.) there is this passage 
Sif'Tul l.^tdrtnariarv 7 ff tn rf^a annat r# 

lAeJsrmomarum re^num Jtsstpaium e//— that is, the chronographers 

no longer reckoned by the reigns of the bpartan kings, but from the be 
pnmng of the OI)npads, they had likewise a tendency lo represent 
the mtroduaion of brjlanes m Connth, of Archons in Athens, and 
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The con^titutioji provided that the community of 
the ruling class should mcitt from month to month, 
and that they should decide upon the plans of the 
kings and the Gcrousia : "■with the people (that is, with 
the assembled ruling class) the decision and power 
shall rest.” So runs the rhetm of Lycurgus. Polydorus 
and Thcopompus added to this a second ordinance, 
as follows: "When, however, the people decides 
perversely, the elders {j.e. the Gcrousia) and the chief 
leaders (?>, the kings) shall reverse their decision."’ 
The Delphic god confirmed this rhetra also. Thus 
the sovereignty was again withdrawn from the ruling 
class, and given, not indeed to the kings alone, but to 
the kings and the Gerousia. This addition to the con- 
stitution empowered the kings and the Gerousia to 
maintain and carry out schemes which the assembly 
of the ruling class had rejected , the kings and the 
council were now able to bring into effect any deci- 
sion on which they concurred, and presented to the 
assembly, even if the assembly discarded it. When 
in agreement, the kings and the Gerousia had the 
power of explaining every refusal displeasing to them- 
selves as a perverse decision. 

Relying on its great successes the double monarchy. 


Ephors in Sparta as nearly contemporaneous The observation of 
Eusebius as to the commencement of the Ephorate in 77G BC, or twenty 
jeats later, therefore proves nothing either for or against the fact. It 
IS certainly possible that the Spartans may have early begun to chronicle 
the names of their Ephois (Polyb 12, 1 1, is) , but it is the less nrob 
. able that they did so, because the office couW not at first have seemed 
very injponant, and ivas not subject to an annual election For the' 
rest, the dates in Eusebius and Jerome (757 and 756 it c ) carrv us 
beyond their date for the beginning of the Jlessenian war 

note) ^Ye can only say—'- •' ' P b9. 

time of Polydorus and T 
not commence \n any cas- 

\ cry hule^carlmr^ suite bis lauiei fticamenes tcofc Amphea 
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united m itself and united tvith thcperousia, had again 
\Mthdra\\n the ultimate sihiction from the commumt) 
Though the entire harmonj of the two kings might 
not have been ah\ a) s easj to attoin, and certainl) ap 
peared m the highest degree doubtful after Pol}donJS 
and Theopompus , though, c\cn supposing the kings 
to be agreed, their agreement with the Gerousia must 
often have been questionable — this was, nevertheless, 
a supremelj important change in the constitution 
The rights of the nobility were essential!) limited 
Once more the) were in the same position as in 
ancient times, when the decisions of the king and 
the Gerontes were merely published and explained 
It IS true that the choice of the Gerontes rested with 
the commumt), or rather with the family assoaa 
tion, the representative of which had died, but it 
was seldom enough that a family was m a position 
to exercise this right, a representative, when opcehe 
had been elected, retained his seat in the supreme 
council among the twent) eight till his death This 
state of things m the Spartan constitution about the 
year 640 u c is desenbed by T)rtxEus in the following 
words "From Phosbus’ lips at P)tho they brought 
home oracles of the god and the word that never 
fails. Let the kings, divine in honour, be first m the 
council — they who watch over Sparta’s lovely city , 
and w itb them the v enerable Gerontes , and after 
them let the men of the people speak each to the 
other, replying with righteous speech Fair things 
shall be spoken and ail shall be done justly, and crooked 
councils shall not be m this city, then shall victory 
and might lead forth the people Such is the word 
of Phoebus to this commonwealth * 

' Tragm 4 Bergk 
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All metnl^prs of j:he ruling cl'iss were not agreed as 
to the increase of the kingly power and of the Gerousia 
A further modification of the existing conditions led to 
open discord and rebellion According to the ancient 
law the son inherited the rank of his father, and the 
son of a free man and of a slave mother vas him- 
self free.* Not merely the increased pride of the 
ruling class after the victorious war with Messenia 
but the larger number of the Penceci under the rule 
of Sparta after the subjugation of Messenia, and the 
consequent necessity of exercising stricter supervision 
over them in order to mamtain that rule, tended to 
limit marriages with Acha»n women Membership in 
the ruling class was made to depend on the descent 
of both parents , hencefonvard he only could be a 
member of the commumty whose fathe^ and mother 
were both full citizens , those Spartans who were 
born pf marriages with Achtcan women had no lands 
allotted to them in Messenia,* with the loss of rights 
of citizenship the right of mhentance m the old family 
estates, the lands in the valley of the Eurotas, was also 
lost 

Aniiochus of Syracuse writes as follows ‘'In 
Sparta,’ he says, "those who had not served m the 
army in the Messenian war were made slaves and 
called Helots , the children born during the war were 
called Parthenians, and were excluded from the riglits 
of citizens This the Parthenians, of whom there were 
many^ would not endure, and formed a conspiracy 
against the commonwealth 'When this was discovered 
persons who professed similar opinions were sent 


0 the ancient Odysuj^ 14, 301 fl; and vol j p 468 
of I'Wta'ooo for tho Sf.h pon 
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among them to find out their des^ns Jt was agreed 
that when, during the feaSt of the Hyacmthia, just as 
the games were beginning, Phalanthus, the head of the 
conspiracy, should put on his cap ( kw )}) the conspir 
ators should fall upon the citizens, who were known by 
their long hair. But when the time arrived the herald, 
at the commencement of the games, came forward and 
said that Phalanthus \vas not to put on his cap Then 
the conspirators knew that their plot was betrayed, and 
fled or took refuge at the altars ' 

The narrative of Ephorus in the extracts given by 
Strabo is this "When the Laceda;monians were at 
war with the Messenians, they swore that they would 
return home the conquerors of Messenia or perish In 
the tenth year of the war their women sent a message 
to the campthat Sparta was in want of men As the 
men were obliged to keep their oath, they sent the 
youths who at the beginning of the war, were not grown 
up, and had therefore been left at home, and were free 
from this oath, with instructions to unite themselves 
^vlth the maidens The children born to them were 
called Parthenians In the twentieth year of the war, 
when Messenia had been taken and the Spartans 
returned, they would not give the Parthenians equal 
rights with the rest, because they were not born in 
wedlock So the Parthenians made common cause 
with the Helots, and determined to rebel as soon as 
the signal should be given by the raising of a Laconian 
hat in the market place Someof the Helots betrajed 
the conspiracj , but it was seen that it was dangerous 
to oppose them, for they were numerous, and so cntirel) 

^ one mmd that they called each other brothers 
ose who were to have gi\cn the signal were com- 
manded to Iea\e the market place The Parthenians 
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kept quietly aj: horqp when they saw that their design 
was betrayed.’’’ • 

The story is given somewhat difTerently in Theo- 
pompus. The Spartans were afraid that their adver- 
saries might become aware of their scarcity of men, 
so many of them having fallen in the Tilcssenian war. 
They therefore sent some Helots to replace these 
fallen Spartans with their wives. Subsequently, these 
were made citizens and called Epeunacti. Diodorus 
says that the Epeunacti conspired with Phalanthus to 
rise, as soon as he should enter the market-place armed, 
and should pull down his cap (icvvy) upon his forehead. 
This was betrayed by some one to the Ephors. Most of 
them were of opinion that Phalanthus should be struck 
down ; but Agathiades, who loved Phalanthus, told 
them that they would bring Sparta thereby into the 
most deplorable discord, — for if they kept the upper 
hand they would have gained a ruinous victory, and 
if they were conquered they would have annihilated 
Sparta. He advised that they should make this pro- 
clamation by a herald "Phalanthus shall leave his 
cap where it Is." This being done, the Parthenians 
desisted from their rebellion and dispersed.® The 
account is simpler in the extracts from Heraclides of 
Pontus. "When the Lacedemonians were at war with 
Messenia," we are there told, “the women bore certain 
children, concerning whom their fathers entertained a 
suspicion that they tvere not their own, and therefore 


Sti^bo, PP 27B, 379 The siatemcitt of Dtodorus, 1 5, 66 ac^ees 
with ‘Ephorus The nariatives in Polybtus (is, 5), Dionysius (xvii 
Fra^t: I), and Justin (5. 4j arc almost the same , but they representthe 
Spanans who were sent home as having intercourse with women and 
maidens Justm consistently males the insurrection take place onlv 
'5'. '■“'’'''"“'M ami itm old (having hid tm. 

up), and because they had no lands of their ok n ^ ^ 

= Theop Fra^tti 190 Diod £«• y,re. n ;cd«r 
VOL. II. 
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called them Parthenians The latter jvere angrj at 
this “ In aristocracies and ohgarc*hies ’ says Aristotle 
“ divisions anse because few ha\e a share m public 
offices , this is mostly the case where the mass of those 
who are haughtily treated is equal m capability to their 
rulers as were in Lacedtemon the so called Parthenians 
(for they were the sons of citizens), whose plots were 
discovered ’ 

The tradition of the Spartans had an interest in 
concealing that a laxer marriage code had once pre 
vailed among them Herein lie the motives of the 
legend which veils a serious internal quarrel and the 
origin and causes of this are sought to be explained 
and determined by the different versions m different 
ways As this quarrel broke out not long after the 
end of the Messenian war, and the exclusion from the 
allotment of lands m Messenia was the proximate 
cause, It was easy to ascribe the origin of it to the 
Messenian war—for which an analogy could be found 
in a similar occurrence among the Ozolian Locnans. 
The story of Ephoms whom later writers generally 
follow m order to separate the Spartans for twenty 
years from their wives represents them as swearing 
not to return home till Messenia had been conquered 
Is It credible that the Spartans m a war with their 
nearest neighbours could have remained for twenty 
years without visiting their wives and children their 
houses and homes ? We have seen moreov er {ptj>ra 
p 68) how this war was carried on by the Spartans 
from Amphea i e from the Spartan border * If the 
soldiers of Sparta w ere thus taken from their homes 
their wives could only have borne children to those 
who had not gone to the war as in Antiochus or to 
1 Heract Pont M hjvsX. Pelit 561 1306 ^ 9 
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Helots \vho \\cre allpwcd to replace the fallen Spartans, 
as in Theopompus, or to yt>uths sent back frucu the 
army who had not taken the oath, as in Ephorus. 
The extract from Ephorus in Strabo consistently 
represents these latter as having intercourse with 
the Spartan maidens only, to explain the name 
Partbenians ; leaving the complaints of the women, 
preferred, according to Ephorus, in their own name, 
as ivell as in that of the maidens, unnoticed — an 
omission which is supplied by the narratives of Poly- 
bius, Dionysius, and Diodorus (su^ra, p. 81, note). 

We must hold to the names Epeunaett and Parthe- 
nians, and to the account of Aristotle. Those might be 
called Epeunacti who tvere born in wedlock, but not in 
legal wedlock ; and those Parthenians, z.c, children of 
maidens, who were born before legal marrfage or with- 
out it. Aristotle says that the Parthenians were the 
sons of full citizens, therefore it is only the legality of 
the marriages from which they sprang that could be 
disputed ; and we shall certainly not err in connecting 
this dispute with the introduction of the marriage laws, 
from that time observed in Sparta, which only recog- 
nised marriages as valid between male and female 
citizens, between Spartan men and Spartan women. 
The aristocracy, in their efforts to maintain the purest 
blood, and therewith the better sort of the ruling class, 
soon required that there should be descent not only 
from a privileged father, but also from a mother of 
equal rank. Moreover, in Sparta the ruling class con- 
sisted of conquerors, the subject class of the conquered ; 
to admit women of the latter class, especially Messenian- 
Doric women, into the class of rulers, must naturally 
have seemed hazardous, and could not he allowed 
Marriage between Spartans and women who were noi 
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Spartans was forbidden To ensure the observance 
of this new marrnge law it was ordained that it 
should at once be recognised in the distribution of the 
new!) conquered lands onlj those persons who were 
descended from lawful marriages not from marnages 
between Spartan men and Achxan women should ha\ e 
allotments in Messenia. By this means a retrospective 
power was given to the new edict existing mairnges 
between Spartans and Achaean wives were declared 
invalid the children of them who consequently became 
illegitimate received no land in Messenia and were 
moreover excluded from full civil rights — that is from 
voting m the assembly of nobles and from inhenting 
famil) estates 

We can easily understand that the excluded persons 
who must htive been numerous did not suffer them 
selves to be injured oppressed and depn\edof rights 
without resistance many of the fathers among the 
nobilit> who were still living did not patiently see 
their sons b) their Achaean wives disinherited and 
those sons sought and found support if not among the 
Helots >ct with the Achaean Penccci to whose position 
they were now degraded The share of the Achxans 
in the insurrection is ver> apparent At the H)a 
cinthia at Amycla. — that is at the festival adopted 
from the Achaims — the outbreak was to take place 
the lifting of an Achxan cap {tew^ tIXis) was to be the 
signal As the I’arthenians at that time celebrated the 
Hjacinthia we ma) consider these circumstances as 
well attested* We ma) further regard it as certain 
that the plan was betri)td and the design of falling 
that da) upon the 1 mgs the Gcrontes and the hostile 
citizens who litld to the kings was frustrated. There 

• 8 JO 
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WHS, ho\\cver>an insurrection, wliich the Sp.irtan tradi- 
tion tries as far as possible to conceal The rebels 
demanded that a fifth part of Messenia should be 
allotted to them In Ephorus we rend that the Par- 
thcnians had been persuaded by their fathers to migrate, 
but on condition that m case they found no suitable 
place for a colony, they not only had a right to return, 
but that the fifth part of Messenia should then be 
allotted to them Dionysius says that the Parthenians 
were beaten, and then voluntanly departed from the 
community’ Pausanias tells us that King Polydorus 
died a violent death — being slam by a man of very’ 
honourable family in Sparm The Spartans gave 
great honour to Poly’dorus, but Polemarchus also, his 
murderer, received a monument m Sparta ^ From 
tilts we see that the Spartans lost their king, Polydorus, 
m battle with the Parthenians and the Achaans, who 
had joined them, that they gained some advantage 
over the rebels, but could not entirely subdue them, 
and agreed to a settlement by treaty Polydorus was 
regarded as the saviour of Sparta,* his memory was 
highly reverenced , the house which he had inhabited 
was purchased from his widow, and he received a 
statue m the city If his adversary, by whose hand he 
fell, likewise had a monument m Sparta, he must have 
slam Polydorus in honourable warfare , the greater 
was the reverence of the Spartans for Polydorus. the 
less would they ha\ e tolerated a monument {Pausanias 
saw It himself) to a regicide Diodorus says that the 
Parthenians had sent messengers to inquire at Delphi 
whether the god would grant them the territory of the 
Sicj onians for their abode This question shotvs how 
strongly the Achastns had sympathised with the Par 
3 3,1., 3 • Pn«,a„ S s- - 
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thenians in the rebellion ; for they sought their ne^v 
home in the neighbourhood of the free Achteans, on 
the Corinthian Gulf between Sicyon and the Achaean 
Pellene. The Pythia replied, ** Fair is the land between 
Corinth and Sicyon, but thou shall not colonise it, even 
wert thou all bronze. Think on Satyrion and the clear 
water of the Taras, and the harbour of Scceum, and 
where the salt wave kisses the goat (r/iayo?), moistening 
the ends of his gray beard." And when the messengers 
did not understand the oracle, it spoke more plainly : 
" Satyrion have I granted thee to colonise, and the 
fertile territory of the Taras, and to become the 
destruction of the lapygians ” 

The Parthenians took ship, in obedience, it is said, 
to this oracle, and m pursuance of the agreement which 
guaranteed fo them, in case of failure, the fifth part of 
Messenla. Achasans had made settlements on the 
Italian coast not very long before Emigrants from 
the district of Bura, on the shore of the Corinthian 
Gulf, had arrived in the deep bay which divides the 
south-west coast of Italy into two tongues of land, and 
between the mouth of the Crathis and the river Sybaris 
had founded the town of the latter name (720 b c.).* 
Here the most fruitful fiats bordered on the sea; above, 
on the mountains, were magnificent pastures and forests, 
the tops of whose trees were overrun with vines ; while 
sheep and cattle abounded. These advantages soon 
caused the first immigrants to be followed to that coast 
by their Achaan countrymen from ^gte, under the 
leadership of Myscellus, who founded Croton, south- 


Scyirm. Ch 358 The crty was destroyed m 510 B C_ and had 
existed for 210 years Eusebios fixes the founding of Sybans and 
Croton m O/jm/ 18, i, or 708 B.C. Sybans was called from the spring 
of tliat name at Bura, Strabo, p 386 
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ward of the mouth the Crathis, on the .^Esarus, and 
not far from the Lactnian promontory {710 B c ) ' The 
Panhenians pursued the same course They landed 
at the mouth of the Tara^ and close to the sea saw a 
fig-tree overgrown by a vine, a hanging trail of which 
(tiriTpa'yoi) touched the tvater Then they thought 
they had found the goal (Tpa7o?),' whose beard, accord 
mg to the divine oracle, was wetted by the sea Here 
they remained, conquered the lapygians, and built 
the city which they named after the nver Taras It 
was m the year 707 n c that the Parthenians and the 
Achaeans, who emigrated with them, founded the city of 
Taras Its inhabitants were even in later times called 
Amyclscans, and the Galajsus, a coast nver in the 
neighbourhood, received the name of the Eurotas 
Purely Doric memories were also preserved among the 
settlers, who called one gate of their city Temenus ® 
If the Spartan emigrants had not found the alliance 
which they sought with the Achteans on the Corinthian 
Gulf, they had followed their course to the westward, 
and had settled down opposite them upon the same 
coast 

Sparta had happily escaped a very grave danger 
Polydorus had fallen in battle but his fall had at least 
snatched the victory from the Parthenians and made 
possible the treaty with them , perhaps the Pythiamay 
also hate assisted in other rvays The dissatisfied 
portion of the ruling class and the most hostile section 
of the Achreans were sent far away, while the kings 


' Strabo, pp 2G->, 3S7 , Dwd £jt Vahe pp g.o = g n.^ 
HMic 2 , 59. OW i7,3,orrxoBC Dioajs 

• According to Pousanias (4, =0, =) tbe Messen.ans called a 

Ur species of fig tree, T/>ayof [Cp the vorrl rpava, 1 ^ ™ 

* Diod, /'-ir Viti p 55oa>8, 31. Dionvs H^l.i r- 

Vimnyx rents 376 Polyb 8,30 35 ^ 2, 
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Theopompusand Cur) crates (who ^iicctcdcd Poljdorus 
in the family of Agis), scfcm to ha\e considered Avars 
with neighbouring states the best means of repairing 
the e\ ils of internal discord, securing forgetfulness 
of their consequences, and the consolidation of the 
ruling class There was still a considerable territor) 
in the south of the Peloponnesus which did not obey 
Sparta , and the whole of the cast coast be) ond Rfount 
Parnon, as far as Cape Malea, together with the island 
of Cythcra, belonged to the kings of Argos Against 
Argos Sparta directed her next hostilities, in order to 
extend her sway over the whole of the soutliern Pelo- 
ponnesus Fortune was ultimately unfavourable to the 
Spartans, though at first they stem to have gamed 
some brilliant victories We hear of a great battle 
with the Argives. fought m the territory of Argos 
northwards, on the road from Tcgea to Argos, in the 
pass of Hysiffi, 669 d c ,' in which the Spartans were 
defeated The monuments erected by the Argives to 
their countrymen who fell in this victory were seen b) 
Pausamas between Cenchre® and Hysi® He observes 
that King Theopompus no longer himself went out to 
battle, being advanced in age, and full of grief for the 
death of his son and heir Archidamus If Tegea laj 
m the rear of the Spartans when they fought at Hysis 
and the battle took place on the road from Tegea to 
Argos, It follows that Sparta at that time must ha\ e 
been at war not only with the Argives, but also with 
the Arcadians Polyanus tells us that the Spartans 
had once occupied Tegea, and that Acues laid a 
scheme for taking the city treacherously by night r e 
through an understanding with the Tegeatte He 
commanded his hoplites, on their entrance into the 

J Pausan -4 8 (3 7, 5) OlymJ- '*7. 4 or 669 E.C. 
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pHce, to kill nil pcr^ns who asked for the watchword 
The Tegcatrc^did not ask, but the Spartans, who could 
not recognise one another m the darkness, did so, and 
were struck down* \Yc may perhaps place the date 
of this c\cnt immediately after the defeat of the Spar- 
tans at Hjsite, already masters of Tegea, they may 
* have had to give up that place in consequence of this 
defeat Acues, who earned out this plot for the sur- 
prise of Tegea m concert with the Tegeatas, must have 
been the contemporary king of Argos, the successor 
ofEratus This combination is supported by another 
tradition We learn that the Argives were enraged 
with one of their kings, because, after they had suffered 
many things with him m the war against the Laceda*- 
monians, and had reconquered the territories of the 
Arcadians, he had restored the swbjvigated'lands to the 
dispossessed inhabitants, instead of dividing them 
among the Ai^ives The commonwealth rebelled 
against their king and assaulted him He fled to 
Tegea, and there lived among the Tegeatte, to whom 
he had done good service, and who held him m 
honour This anonymous king must have been Acues " 
On their northern frontier also, fortune was un 
favourable to the Spartans The PisatE had again 
risen against the Eleans when the latter were at war 
with the Achaeans of Dyme, and m their stead had 
offered the great sacrifice at Olympia a year after the 
battle of Hysue (668 b c ) , since which the Eleans had 
been obliged to concede to the PisatK equal rights and 
an equal share m this sacrifice and the management 

317, note = . Unger, m 1867, p 

P . '01 . p 
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of the Olympic g^mes. But, besieges all this, the Spar- 
tans had themselves sufi^ed a defeat from a place of 
small importance in Arcadia. Ten years after the battle 
of Hysi$, they succeeded in conquering the Phiga- 
leans, with whom other Arcadians were allied, and 
besieging them in their city (659 b.c.). When Phigalia 
was on the point of surrender the inhabitants escaped, 
or were allowed to withdraw by the Lacedemonians. 
These exiles with the help of their neighbours, the 
Oresthasians, were subsequently able to overpower the 
garrison left in Phigalia by the Spartans, and to re- 
conquer their territory’.* 

Since the middle of the seventh centurj', how- 
ever, the Spartans had once more gained considerable 
successes. Besides the district of Mgys, which had 
been taken^from the Arcadians before the tvar with 
^lessenia, they conquered or possessed in the north 
towards Tegea the territories of Belmina, Sciris, and 
Caiy*a5, and had compelled the Scirit® to become 
PericEci. In another direction they made an important 
advance by wresting from the Argives the whole 
of the east coast beyond Mount Parnon, about the 
middle of the seventh century. The ancient Doric 
towns of Bce$, the southern Epidaurus, Zarex, and 
Prasiffi, which belonged to the Argive federation, the 
land of the Cynurians northwards beyond Prasi®, and 
southwards to Cape Malea, together with the island of 
Cythera, broke their alliance with Argos, and passed 
from under her dominion to that of Sparta.* Again. 


- 3. 4 ; OW 30. =«659 B.C 

>ear «oo B.a Tin: 

cocyiesi or the cast o)ast must oo doubt have preceded that of Qthera ; 
m me Sixth cen»af> the only fighting -w-as about ThjTca. The Naaplians 
out from Argos before the second Messentan wr, on accou-t 
oftheirhasTig taken the sideof Spana. Therefore SparU must doubt- 
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ns in the timd of Phidon, the Spartans found allies in 
the territor)' of Argos. Then the Dryopians had taken 
their part, now the Acha^ans of Nauplia rose against 
the Aig;ives. Damocratidas, king of Argos (no doubt 
the successor of the dethroned Acues), punished the 
rebellion of the Nauplians as King Eratus had pun- 
ished that of the Asinxans. The Nauplians were 
forced to leave the country* (about 650 n.c.), and took 
refuge in Sparta.^ Nauplia. like Prasite, belonged to 
the ancient sacrificial league of Calauria, into which 
Argos was admitted for Nauplia, and Sparta for 
Prasiffi.* Whether in the newly-acquired territories 
lands were again, allotted to the families of the ruling 
class in Sparta we do not know. In regard to the 
small and unproductive mountain districts towards 
Arcadia this is the more improbable, as •the Perioeci 
of Sclris afterwards formed a separate division of the 
Spartan army, and the relations of Sparta to Tegea 
certainly continued hostile for a hundred years. The 
harbours on the eastern coast were designated in 
later times as communities of the Periceci. 

This long series of ultimately successful wars which 
enabled the Spartans considerably to diminish the 
territory of the Argives, to deprive them of their 
supremacy, and to push forward their own boundaries 
in the direction of Tegea, undoubtedly gave Sparta 
experience and practice in warfare, and to her army\ 


less have acquired the east coast of the country SQuthv.aTd from Thyrea 
before that n-ar In Aristotle «e read that the Spartans were a lor'- 
while away from home, carry 11^ on war with Argos, and afteniards with 
the Arcadians and Messenms (/’ff/ 2, 6, S= 1270 a a) 

' ■ i' raismas says at" the end of the 
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the arrangement of which is ascribed ta Timomachus 
(vol. i. p. 412), those fixed forms which distinguished 
it from the armies of all the other cantons. Irregular 
fighting was replaced by the simultaneous attack of 
compact bodies in concert with one another. The 
Spartans boasted that they had invented this method 
of warfare, and had substituted the powerful onslaught 
of infantry in close array armed with shields and long 
lances, for the ancient tactics of the Hellenes, who 
used the round shield and short lance, which was either 
thrown, or used in the hand. The three hundred 
chosen soldiers (they were selected from among the 
young men between twenty and thirty)* who sur- 
rounded the king and were called the three hundred 
knights, no longer appear on horseback, but as in- 
fantry, The arrangement of the Spartan army, the 
single command of the king, the rapid despatch of 
directions from the general to the meanest soldier, the 
manner of encamping, the regularity which reigned in 
their camps, found recognition and admiration through- 
out Hellas. “With but few exceptions,” says Thucy- 
dides, “ the army of the Spartans consists of the leaders 
of leaders. * It was their custom when taking the field 
to adorn their helmets with garlands, and in battle to 
put on red shirts with their armour.* They took 
anxious care to secure the favour of the gods for their 
arms. Before an expedition their kings sacrificed to 
Zeus Hagetor, i.e. to Zeus the leader. If the omens 
were favourable fire was taken from this sacrifice, and 
all sacrificial fires during the expedition were lighted 
with It Before passing the boundaries of Sparta or 
of a hostile territorj' sacrifices were offered; if the 


I '> ^7 ; Xenoph. Zac. Resf. 4, 3 ; ^.(,1. j. p. 355. 

5, 66. 3 Anstot. Fragm. 60 M, 499 B. 
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course of tho expejlition were northwards, this took 
place in the temple of Arteitiis at Carya:, in the oak- 
tv ood called ScQtitas While in the field the king 
offered sacrifices e\ery morning at dawn of day, be- 
fore a battle he sacrificed a goal to Artemis Agrotera 
The seers carefully evimined the signs, especially the 
tvers of the animals sacrificed, m the hst mentioned 
ase. It was only when these signs were favourable 
ihat the king would give orders for the attack * 

With what zeal and success the Spartans, since the 
conquest of Messenta, had studied the training of their 
bodies to strength, swiftness and activity, we see from 
the long list of prizes taken by Spnrtans m the Olympic 
games, from the ) ear 716 d c to the end of the seventh 
century The state also provided that the youth of 
the ruling class should be rendered strong*and capable, 
of endurance , while the delight felt by all Hellenes m 
bodily strength and beauty must mevitablyhave assumed 
a severer and more warlike character, m the midst of 
a commonwealth whose internal and external organisa- 
tion were alike directed to military supremacy 

In August, the very height of summer, the Spartans 
celebrated to Apollo Carneus the festival of the Carnea 
He was regarded by the Dorians as the deity who had 
brought them to the island of Pelops, and had here 
been the leader of their expeditions The festival, 
which occupied nine days had a warlike character 
Nine tents were pitched in each of which lay nine 
men The priest of Apollo Carneus, as ayiirap headed 
the procession acid conducted the sacrifice which as 
m the camp began after the proclamation of a herald ^ 
In the year 665 b c the yvuvaraihim, or boys’ exercises 


^ Heiod 9, 61, 62, Plot L,e , Xenoph / 
" Aclicnsens, p 141 
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were added to this festival.* Youj^hs and boys had to 
perform choric dances ahd to smg choric songs, to 
dance the war-dance or Pyrrhic measure, which was 
taught^ even to the younger boys, and other dances 
which imitated the movements of bo.ving and wrestling.^ 
In the sultry heat of August the entire youth of the 
ruling class had to exhibit their agility, courage, and ' 
strength — their gj’mnastic and athletic capacity in the 
presence of the kings, the Gerontes, and the assembled 
community. Ten years before the gymnoptedix, i.c. 
the competition of the youths in dancing, singing, and 
athletics were introduced at the Carnea, a formal trial 
of skill for the panegyrics of the singers had been 
instituted at that festival, instead of the invocations 
which were sung to the god at all sacrifices. An 
iEolian, Tecpander of Lesbos, on the first occasion is 
said'to have carried off the prize for the best invocation 
(a out the year 674 b.c.).* The same singer afterwards 
gained the victorj’ four consecutive times with his 
hymns at the great sacrifice %vhich was offered to Apollo 
at Delphi every eighth year; this Plutarch asserts, 
on the authority of the catalogue of the victors in the 
Pythian contests.^ “ Once when the Spartans were at 
stn e, sajs a fragment of Diodorus, "a message from 
the oracle informed them that they would be reconciled, 
u the cithara of Terpander were heard among them 
he accordingly sang them a beautiful song to that 
instrument, and the harmony of the ode set them at 
peace again. "At the command of the god,” we read 


» Eiaeb. 

676 rad's^'c.’’' a-'a: consequendy betmoi 

* Plut. De Afustca, c. 4. 
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in Zenobius, V tlie Spartans, during some internal dis- 
sensions, sent for IcrpandeP from Lesbos; he came, 
harmonised their spirits with his music, and put an end 
to the dispute.”’* We Icam, moreover, that Terpander 
arranged the music of the Spartans ; which means that 
he was the first in the list of Sparta’s musical teachers,* 
and fixed the modes — that is, the tones of the cithara. 
The Parian marble obscn'cs, in the year 645 u.c. : 
“Terpander, son of Dardanus the Lesbian, taught 
modes to the citharists, and changed the music that 
had before been in i\se;”* which, no doubt, refers to 
his activity in Sparta. 

A new rhythm, a new accompaniment, and new 
forms were given by Terpander to the hymn (which, 
through the influence of the Homeric poetry', had 
fallen into an epic style), to the religious lyric songs of 
the Greeks, and to the invocation and praise of the 
gods. After the pattern of the Lydian Trji/rrtj or lyre 
he substituted the seven-stringed cithara for the same 
instrument with four strings hitherto employed by the 
Greeks ; and side by side with the hymn extended and 
improved the choric song. He consequently became 
the founder of the religious music and song of the 
Hellenes. The higher tones of the Lydian lyre, intro- 
duced through the medium of his cithara, were of oreat 
advantage to their stringed music. This new cithara 
enabled him also to follow more artistic measures of 
verse in the hymn, and to give different strophes to the 
choric song. Variety could now be introduced into 
the songs and strophes sung to the gods at their altars • 
the several stages of worship— invocation, contempla’ 


* Tzetz /fist. I 16; Zenob 5, g, 

5 Plat / The obstrvatwm of AUien»iis 
triple regulation of the music of Spana, ' 


P 628, also refers to a 

* 34. 
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tion, adoration — could be expressed in distinct poetic 
metres and musical modes^ In particblar, the invention 
of the vo[to^ a solemn theme with sustained 

harmonies, is ascribed to Terpander If not the author, 
he IS, at anj rate, the first representative of a new 
phase of Greek poetry which m contrast to the simpler 
views of the Epos aspired to a deeper and more 
serious conception of the nature of the gods, and to 
the elevation of the heart in worship 

The scant) remains which have been presen ed of 
Terpander s poetr) are charactensed by a slow ponder 
ous measure and a sober, lofty tone. "Leaving the 
four stringed song he himself is represented as saj ing, 
"let us tune new hymns to the seven stringed cithara-' 

“ Zeus, the beginning of all, the leader of all — Zeus to 
thee I send»this beginning of hymns ’ Not the last 
or least of his hymns was due to the god who had 
bestowed upon the rocky valleys of his home the 
fairest of gifts— the best of wine, Terpander first 
celebrated Dion)sus as the son of Zeus and Perse 
phone, and then the slajmg of the god by the Titans 
and his new birth After having regelated the music 
of Sparta he could sing of this his new country , m the 
following words ' Here flourishes the lance of the 
)ouih the clear voiced Muse, and far ruling law which 
protects good w orks * 

The Spartans held Terpander in grateful remem 
brancc He must ha\e known how to give eloquent 
and worthy expression m his songs to pious emotion, 
to magnanimous thoughts and dispositions to valour 
and courage. On Alemans tcstimon) v%e learn that m 
Sparta * lovclj harp plajing went forth against iron 
t e the Spartans went to battle amidst the tones of the 

‘ Tenaad. Fra^m i 4 llerRU • Fraspn 35 [14] Herst 
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cithara; and'Pmdv indicates that the Castoreum, a 
march In honour of Cdstor, was played on the yEolian 
strings of the sevcn-strlngcd cithara, i.c. on Tcrpander’s 
cithara^ At the musical contests in Sparta it was 
the custom, in honour of Tcrpander,* to inquire by 


1 Pind Fyih 2, 127, and ihc , 

® AnstoUc, the A<i»:« 5 ai/i<»r»«i*' iroXir<ta, Frag 5®- 
arch Dr sera miuttit vntd 13 For the date of Teipander we must 
turn to Plutarch’s description of him, I £ Ttp*avSpo« 6 raAaiw, to 
Athenffius’ account of Terpander’s sicioiy in the first musical contest 
at the Cornea (676 673 and the statement of the Marmor Panom, 
Nshich goes back to the >ear 64$ B c To this period both Jerome and 
Sjticellus assign Teipander Jerome siys, Olymp 35, Iss 640 DC 
Terfander mustcus umgttts kab'tur^ the revolt of the Messenians, 
according to him, occurred m 635 B a, 0 !ymp 36, i litessana a Lace 
datttotttoruM soaelale dtsceiitl If we take 676 and 64 5 D C as the limits 
of Terpander’s activity, the four-and twenty >taTs required by his four 
victones at Delphi would fall between these dates If 64$ s C be the 

, this 

... . ^,jiy 

should we not suppose it to have taken place towards the end of bis 
life ? With this would agree the statement of Hellanicus that Terpander 
was bom m the lime of ^lldas,*^ of the Midas who died in 696 B c , 
he was therefore bom about 710 ac, and Jived till about 640 BCX 
Clement, S/rtwi I, p 397, 39S Phanias of Eresus call* him >ounger 
than Archilochus (aement, Strom t c ) He was regarded as older 
by others besides Hellanicus (Plut. De Musica, 4, 4) The strife in 
Lacedaemon, n hich he is said to bai e tenssnated, does not help us much 
If we refer it to the rebellion of the Parthenians this quarrel was not 
adjusted, and Tcrpander roust in that case have been born at latest in 


740 B.a, if we suppose it to be the Messenian revolt, AnstoUe tells 
us that this was quelled by Tyitsus Urs maedible that the oracle should 
have commanded the Spartans in the second Messenian war to innte two 
singers to Sparta — Terpander and Tyrtseus We mnst^thrxidiwt,, 
undeaded the question as to what smfe is meant in the case of Terpander 
The story of a conftirt being terminated by a singer is of frequent recur 
rence, and id this case is the more suspicious, since the period Of the 
struggle IS never once indicated, though ttie incident u menuontd five 
or SK times The taking away of Terpanders cithara by the EDhQr<v 
(Pint I«st Lncon 17) « an absurd fiction, standing m evident 
tradicisoTi to his arrangement of the Spartan music eof t 
.ha. ,h. Epho„ .a 6as <Ud M „ ja any 

manners The story evidently arose from the Cirrumci.*^. 
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proclamation whether aiyr singerc from ‘ Lesbos \\ ere 
present that he might make trial of his skill before all 
others and this is the origin of the proverb After 
the singer of Lesbos 



CHAPTER VI. 


TIIC XOU/\NS AND DORIANS ON THE ISLANDS AND 
COASTS OF THE XGEAN SEA. 

Under the princes of the house of Penthllus, Mytilene, 
the oldest colony of the Achasxns in Lesbos, had 
become the capital of the island, had conquered the 
land of the Teucrians, and occupied it with Lesbian 
settlements. At what time and in what manner the 
dominion of the Penthilidte came to an enH is nowhere 
stated, but we may infer from two meagre notices 
that the nobles of Lesbos did not get possession of 
the reins of government without some struggles and 
reverses. When Aristotle relates that at one time 
any Lesbian who met a member of the royal house 
\vas exposed to ill-usage, we may conclude that at 
some particular period the PenthilidcC sought to main- 
tain themselves by cruel and violent means against 
those whom they regarded as hostile. The result of 
such conduct had been that Megacles and his brother 
had organised a conspiracy against the Penthilidee and 
massacred them. Nevertheless we afterwards find a 
king of this house at the head of Mytilene, bearing the 
name of his tribal ant^tor, Penthilus. He struck a 
man called Smerdis, as we are told by Aristotle, and 
was murdered by him in revenge for the insult.^ Even 

* Anst Pol 5,8,13^1311^29 We might be disposed to assign this 
event, on account of the name Smerdis, to a later period , but Anstotle 
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after the loss of the royql dignity- the liouse of the 
Penthilid® v.as respected and honoured in Mytilene.* 
Of the form of government instituted by the nobles 
of hlydlene we know nothing ; but all that has been 
preserved of the hymns and choric songs of the Lesbian 
singers in the first half of the seventh century shows 
that magnanimity of character, piety, and valour w’ere 
cultivated and esteemed among them. Half a century 
later, not only pride and magnanimity, but also arrogant 
and unbending haughtiness, with contempt for the 
base-minded multitude, found full expression in the 
songs of another poet of Lesbos. From these songs 
we see that the Lesbian nobles looked down disdain- 
fully on those who were descended from “ base fathers,” 
and ate "in darkness” by night — that is, did not share 
with noble companions the pleasures of the feast and 
of the cup In the torch-lighted hall (vol. i. p. 476) 
The nobles of Lesbos loved drinking — the wine of the 
island was of a peculiarly excellent kind. Terpander 
had extolled the fair gift of Dionysus and the god who 
gave it. Arion of Methymna, the successor of Ter- 
pander, and the greatest Hellenic citharist in the second 
half of the sixth century, as Terpander had been m 
the first, still further developied the worship of Diony- 
sus He introduced choric songs at the sacrifices 
offered to this god, and was the inventor of the chorus, 
•whose more extended use ^vas to lead Greek poetry to 
new achievements As Terpander had found the chief 
sphere of his activity not in Lesbos, but at. Sparta, so 
Anon trained his cho/uses in Corinth, a, .distance 

from his home. In Lesbos the singers of the hymn 

reckons it among the attacks upon monarchs, not upon t}Tants, and it is 
certain that the monarchy no longer existed in Lesbos in 630 B c 
* Diogen Laert. 1,81 
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and of tho chorvjs were succeeded by poets of a 
different character, who employed the measures of the 
hymn for the expression of their individual feelings and 
moods, and brought lyric poetry into the region of 
political struggles and the emotions of the heart. 

If we know little concerning the fall of the royal 
louse at Lesbos, our information is just as scanty in 
regard to the overthrow of the princely dominion tn 
Cyme. The date at which the government here 
became an aristocracy instead of a monarchy may be 
fi.Yed soon after the reign of Agamemnon (vol. i. p. 
238), about the year 700 n.c. Of the form of the 
aristocratic constitution, we only know from a solitary 
and fragmentary statement of Aristotle that at Cyme 
the first magistrate bore the title of ,iSsymnete while 
from another notice \vc learn that the officials, in whose 
hands lay the chief authority and jurisdiction, were dis- 
tinguished from the nobles, who were merely members 
of council by the name of ) 3 a<«Xert, or kings.’* To 
exemplify the aheient laws of Cyme, we are told that in 
trials for murder a certain number of witnesses from the 
family of the victim sufficed to condemn the accused,® 
and that in cases of theft the neighbours of the injured 
person were required to make restitution to him.* A 
wife convicted of unchastity was carried into the market- 
place, and there set upon a atone as a disgrace ; she 
was then led through the whole city on an ass, and was 


> Vide Scholia on "Ewt^ 19 [Arist Frnr 481 BT O 

the other hand, the argument to the <Edif of Sopl,oci« snv^ 

—arid this In accordance with the K«/ra.W 7roA.iT«t'c. of Anstotlp_fho. 
the tyrants ut^Cynie were coned 
PoltUcs described the vEsymnety as an elective 
quite peculiar kind , and jGsymnetes are also •• 

■cfricials(C/C? No z-"' *'■" 

* Plut Queest C .S' 

s!f!- 
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finally declared upon the same stone to hate lost all 
rights and honours for the rest of her life.’ Another 
political institution of vihich we are informed points 
to a period ^\hen the nobles believed themselves 
threatened either by some of their own number or b} 
the claims on the part of the lower classes, and the 
council considered it necessary to exercise a sharp 
control, combined with immediate execution of punish- 
ment, o\er the highest functionanes There was in 
Cjme, It IS said, an official called the warden, who at 
certain times, when the council assembled by night, 
entered the chamber, seized the kings by the hand, led 
them out, and detained them until the assembly of 
nobles had decided by ballot with concealed voting 
pebbles whether or not they had done any wrong’ 

For how long a period the nobles of CjTne suc- 
ceeded, by institutions of this kind, m preserving the 
solidarit) of their order and maintaining its interests, 
is uncertain , we only know that in spite of them, the 
struggling population obtained land side by side with 
the families and descendants of the first colonists, and 
that concessions were made by these families to their 
claims Their pn\ileges were at first irrespective of 
descent All who were in a position to maintain a 
war horse and to render knightly service received the 
full rights of a noble or citizen. A Cymffian named 
Phidon is stated to have been the author of this new 
ordinance. A further change m the constitution was 
made at a later time. At the instance of Prometheus, 
an energetic man and a skilful orator, the govern 
ment was committed to a select thousand — that is, 
to a supreme council of a thousand of the wealthiest 
citizens We cannot determine the date of this altera 
1 PluL Quasi Crac ■* ' Pint. I e 
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tiorv, but it tuust ^ave be^ effected soon, after the 
middle of the seventh century In the hands of this 
council of a thousand thegovernment of Cyme remained 
till the penod when the generals of Cyrus subjugated 
the cities of the Greeks ’ Notwithstanding the meagre 
ness of these notices, which sum up our whole know 
ledge of the political life of Cyme, we can perceive 
that a steady and conservative spirit predominated 
m this city Ephorus praises the law abiding disposi 
tion and behaviour of his countrymen " It may have 
been this conservative character of the Cymsians which 
gave them a reputation for simplicity among their com 
patriots In proof of it we are told that they only 
began to levy toll m their harbour 300 years after the 
founding of their city Not till then, it is said, did 
the Cymatans observe that they inhabited a city on 
the sea * 

In the settlements of the Dorians and Achaans in 
Crete — at Cnossus Gortyn, and Lyctus, the monarchical 
form of government seems to have existed till about 
700 B c * Afterwards the nobility ruled functionaries 
chosen by the assemblies of rulers, t c \>y the nobility, 
and called cosmi or orderers were placed at the head 
of the cities Eligibility for this office was restricted 
to certain families To the senate of elders the 
Gerousia which was filled up from the retiring cosmi, 
and could depose them the cosmi were themselves 
responsible On these officers devolved the command 
of the arm> with the council of the Gerontes they 


» HcracL Pont Frajpn ii, 5 The narratue of Herodotus fi 
1 ,9 ff) of the events in Cjme at the surrender of Pactyas rives eo data 
for the corstilution prevailing there at that time ^ 

Vi,u Steph Hyz. BoiofTio 3 Strabo p 6^- 

.h. ?°"r “ «• 
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guided ihe commonwealth ; judici’iil matters were the 
province of the Gcrousia a!onc. The Gcronics retained 
their office for life/ and were responsible to none. 
They and the cosmi, wc arc told, had to pronounce sen* 
tence and to govern the state, not according to written 
laws, but to the best of their judgmenL The resolu- 
tions arrived at by tbe cosmi — who, at least in later 
times, were ten in number — and by the Gcrousia were 
laid before the community of rulers for their assent. 
But they possessed, according to Aristotle, no decisive 
authority, “ The worst thing of all," he continues, “ is 
the insubordination of the great men, which frequently 
comes into play, when they refuse to give account of 
their dealings. But vcr>' often some of the cosmi, or 
some who have held other offices, or even persons 
from the ruling class, band together, and deprive the 
cosmi of their office. From this it is clear that such a 
constitution is not a commonwealth, but a dynastic 
aristocracy. Their custom is to attach one portion of 
the people to themselves, and, supported by these and 
their adherents, to exercise roj’al power, to rise against 
each other, and fight with one another. But what 
difference is there between this temporary annihilation 
of the constitution and the destruction of political 
community.”' 

These statements clearly prove that in Crete the 
monarchy was replaced by closely oligarchical consti- 
tutions, which restricted the rights of the whole cor- 
poration of the governing class, the assembly of the . 
commonwealth, to the election oT cosmi, who were, 
moreover, to be chosen from the oldest or wealthiest 

^ The anmiat ejection of officets “after Ibe fashion of democracy” 
(Polyb. 6, 46) belongs to a later tune. 

* Artstot./’<7/. 2,7, 6 1272^2; Epborusap. Strab. pp. 431.484. 
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noble families, and^after their term of office entered 
the Geronsia To this couifcil of the noblest families 
the cosmi were responsible, while at the same time it 
exercised judicial functions at discretion Though the 
quarrels of the cosmi with each other and with the 
Gerousia, their refusals to render an account of their 
office, and the insignificance of the body, which was 
the result of rebellions and wars may belong to a 
later period, and though they may only have been 
introduced when the position of the Greek cities was 
secured m the island, the system from which they 
sprang was a narrow oligarchy — the rule of families 
belonging to certain dynasties over communities of 
nobles The strongest proof of the permanence of 
these ancient ordinances is given by Aristotle when in 
speaking of the contests among the dynastic families 
he says that the general communities, m spite of the 
exclusion of their members from office and from tlie 
right of decision, made no attempt to alter the constitu 
tvon and that the Peiiccci always remained in submis 
Sion This latter evidence carries the more weight 
when we remember the oppressed condition of the 
Penceci m the territories of the cities and the slavcrj 
in which another portion of the former inhabitants 
were kept, partly as slaves of the state, and partly as 
serfs on the farms and estates of the ruling class (vol 
I p 425) The ancient character of the Cretan institu 
tions is also shown by certain other indications, among 
which may be reckoned the employment of the old 
alphabet down to the middle of the fifth century n c 
The Greek cities m Crete did not form an> 
commons ealth Cnossus Gortjn. and Lyctus ^\ere 
quite independent of one another Cnossus seems 
first to have attained pte eminence among them and 
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here the peculiarly Cretan mstitutipns are said to have 
originated ^ Ephorus however observes that the 
ancient laws of Crete were maintained to a greater 
extent in Gortyn and Eyctus than at Cnossus and 
■we read m Plato s Laws that Gortyn at the period 
when that work was written enjoyed the highest con 
sideration of all the Cretan cities * Lastly Polybius 
maintains that by general agreement the best warriors 
in all Crete were born and bred at Lyctus ® If the 
Greeks of the fourth century in spite of what Aristotle 
tells us about the deficiencies in the Cretan constitution 
and the violent party conflicts m the cities speak with 
admiration of the Cretan institutions the reason must 
he in the fact that after the exhausting civil wars of 
the fifth century they began to look favourably upon 
conservative regulations In their eyes some power of 
that kind was inherent not only in the constitution of 
Sparta, but also in the ancient institutions of Crete 
which would not otherwise have been preserved for so 
long a time For those institutions required common 
meals and the common bringing up of children — rules 
of life which were binding not on individuals only but 
on the families of the governing classes — and the con 
tmual discipline and training of their youth for war 
(vol 1 p 426) When Athens had experienced the 
fluctuations and storms of democracy conservative 
ideas were at a premium Plato recognised in the 
institutions of Sparta and of the Cretan cities an 
approach to his pattern state Aristotle regarding 
things more dispassionately explained the continuance 

' Platon nos p 319 Legg 6 4 

• Ap Strab p. 481 [and 476] Legg p 70S 

® Polyb 4 34 Concern ng Cretan alia re saj-s D odorus (5 So) 
w th good reason almost all wr ters contrad ct one another 
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of the aacient Cretan, Institutions as the result of the 
isolated situation of these citieS. 

The fortunes of the island of Rhodes in this period 
are, e.xcept for a few uncertain side-lights, almost un- 
known to us. Soon after the year 700 b.c. Lindus, 
following the course of the Chalcidians and Corinthians, 
was in a position to found a city on fhe southern coast 
of Sicily. Emigrants from Telus, an island adjacent 
to Rhodes, and from Crete joined the expedition, 
which was command®] by Antiphemus the Rhodian, 
and Entimus the Cretan. At the mouth of the river 
Gelas, in the year 690 b.c., they laid the foundations 
of the citadel of Lindn, around which the city of Gela 
afterwards grew upd The worship of the bull Zeus 
— Zeus Atabyrlus — was carried by the settlers from 
their old home to the new; the device of Gela on her 
coinage is the fore part of a bull with the head of a 
man. At lalysus, in Rhodes, the kingdom of the 
Eratidse (vol. 1. p. 327) was in existence at any rate 
after the middle of the seventh centurj' ; Damagetus, 
then prince of lalysus, is said to have married the 
daughter of Aristomaies," the leader in the Messenian 
revolt, who, after bringing Sparta into great peril, had 
sought refuge in Rhodes. From this marriage sprang 
Dorieus, the father of Damagetus, whose descendant 
Diagoras carried off ao many prizes in all the great 
games of the Hellenes during the second quarter of the 
fifth century.® After the commencement of the trade 
■wUh Egypt the three cities of Rhodes occupied 
themselves zealously with it The Homeric catalogue 

* Thuejd. 6, 4, forty.four j-ears after Syracuse; Holm G/stri. 
cia'Iiens, t, 135, 392 ; Euseb. Chrvn . : Aimo At»rah, 1326 = Olvmt '’■> 
j = O90 B.c. J'- ~ , 

■ Piusan. 4, 24, 3, 

’ Pirtt. 7, 145 jyy.; Pausan. G, 7, 1. 
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of ships, dating from the secon(|; half bf the seventh 
centur)' (voL i. p. 455, iftte 1), attributes to this island 
immense riches.* We meet with mercenaries of lalysus 
among the soldiers of Psammetichus the Second in 
the inscriptions at Abusimbcl [Hisi. of Ant. vol. iii. 
P- 399)* In the sixth century the government of the 
cities of Rhodes was, as far as we can see, in the hands 
of the aristocracy, among whom the posterity of the 
ancient royal families were still regarded with peculiar 
respect. At any rate there arc indications in lalysus 
that the Eratidte, to whom DIagoras was related, en- 
joyed some such distinction.* 

The worship of the Phoenician sun-god had been 
found by the Greeks m Rhodes, and 'vas by them 
zealously practised (vol. i. p. 325). According to the 
various aspects of the Phoenician god, they had recog- 
nised in the Baal-Moloch of Mount Tabor their Zeus 
or Cronos (vol. i. p. 432), in Baal*Samin their Apollo, in 
Baal'Semes their Helios, to whom the island was con- 
secrated; and finally, they had translated Baal-Melkart 
into the form of their Heracles. In the midst of these 
cults and myths Pisander of Camirus undertook, about 
the middle of the seventh century,* to sing the deeds 
of Heracles Melkart in an epic. He described the 
twelve labours of Heracles, corresponding to the 
twelve signs of the Zodiac — that is, the overcoming of 
the twelve celestial signs which oppose Melkart in 
his course. He placed the skin of the lion around the 
shoulders of Heracles,^ for the lion was the Phcenician 
symbo’l ol fbe god — the sjTribol ol ‘heat ; the conquest 
of the lion is the quenching of the fierj' glow. The 

I’-’V/. 2, 670. * Pindar, OTymp. 7, 170^77. 

3 Suidas, IIeirai'S/»s : Kara Aa ’OAi./t='««Sa = 648 B.C. 

* Strabo, p. 688 ; Pisandr. Fragm. 5.10 Dubner. 
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Homeric and Hcsiodic poems had given Greek armour 
to the hero ; the former had* endowed him with the 
courage of a lion, the sword-belt and the bow (from 
which he sent the arrows of the sun-god — ^the bright 
rays) ; the latter with the full equipment of a Greek 
hero.^ 

* The oppression of the Phccnician cities, especially 
Tyre, through the advance of the kings of Assyria 
westward, and their expeditions into Syria during the 
ninth and eighth centuries, was favourable, as we have 
seen, to the progress of Greek colonisation in Cyprus. 
When King Sargon had reduced Syria as far as the 
borders of Egypt to entire subjection, seven kings of 
Cypriote cities did homage to the great soldier prince 
of the Assyrians at Babylon, in the year 709 bx. ; and 
in token of this extension of his dominion over Cyprus, 
King Sargon had his statue erected at Cittium, the 
ancient capital of the island. It ts certain that among 
these seven kings of Cyprus were some princes of 
Greek cities. Asarhaddon, king of Assyria ^6Si to 
668 B.C.), mentions by name the princes of Cyprus 
who obeyed him in the year 673 u.c. He enumerates 
ten kings ; one name, however, that of the prince of 
Salamis, has dropped out of the cylinder on which 
they are inscribed. The rest are as follows, and 
among the number are undoubtedly four Greeks : 

king oi kap'nos (Tappa)'; 
Damasus (Damasu), king of Curium (Kuri) ; ^gist- 
hus (Ikistusu), king of Idalion (Idial); Pythagoras 
or Pylagoras (Pisauguru, Piluguru). king of Chytri 


* Scuiwn Here 122 sgg 

‘ The name of Eteander is also found on a hrac^I..f V 
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(Kitrusi) The remaining ro)aI rentes are Soh (Sillu) 
Faimssus (Tamtsu) Lfmcnia (Limini) Aphrodisium 
(Apndtsu) and NcoAmathus (Amti chadisi te new 
fortress) Cittium the chief cit), is not mentioned* 
The princes of Cyprus like those of S>rn -were re 
quircd to furnish materials and adornment for the 
pahees built b) Asarhaddon His successor Assur 
barupal gives us the names of these princes as vassals 
v\ho did homage to him ^ 

From these lists \\c see that the monarchical 
government continued to evtst in Cyprus not onl> 
in the cities of the Phoenicians but also m those of 
the Greeks , and that m the first half of the seventh 
century the Greek communities in the island were equal 
m power and importance to those of the ancient m 
habitants if indeed the) had not already gained the 
superiority The Phoenicians continued to exist not 
only m independent but also in subject cities as is 
proved b) coins of the island which bear Phcenician 
fiends The Hellemc element must have gained in 
importance and power when after the fall of the 
Assyrian kingdom (607 b c.) the Phoenician cities on 
the Syrian coast were vainly endeavouring to mam 
tain their independence against the Bab) Ionian power 
which was superseding Assyria in their direction 
when their efforts to throw ofiT the yoke of Nebuchad 
nezzar failed , when even Tyre after a long resistance 
was forced to submit while the island of Cyprus still 
remained free from the dominion of Babylon 

Among the Greeks of Cyprus as on the mainland 
Epic poetry was cultivated and developed A great 
poem dating from the second half of the seventh century 
is said to have been sung b) a Greek of Cjprus by 

V Hist cj Ant 3 jy3. * Hst oj Ant 3 i6r 16 
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Stasmus or Hcgeanus of Salamis, zc the Cyprian 
town of that name ^ It possible, how ever, that the 
title of this poem the “Cyprta*’ or the Cyprian Iliad 
may have caused it to be attributed to Cyprus Aphro 
dite, the goddess of Cyprus is the central point on 
which It turns It supplemented the Iliad, for it 
undertook to show how the war originated It first 
narrates the strife of the three goddesses for the prize 
of beauty To obtain a favourable \ erdict, Aphrodite 
has promised Pans, the fairest of mortal men, to bestow 
on him the love of the most beautiful of mortal women 
at her command he builds the ship which is to convey 
him to Menelaus In other lays this new introduction 
then carries on the story to the commencement of 
the Homenc Iliad But how far it is from attaining 
the excellence of the Homeric poetry will be shown 
farther on {infra, chapter 14) 

* Plot Cod '»39 [p 3»9 B 3 Atberceus p 682 Ttat the C^pna 
were composed before the >car 600 b c is evideoi from the representa 
uon of the judgmert of Piius on ibc cbesi o! C^ps^ns 
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Tiio'^n portion*; of the pcntnsul.i uhich ha<l been nn- 
afTcctal by ihc conque*;ts and mt^raiions. or had 
been the objects of merely isolated attacks. l>ad 
sent larger or smaller bodies to join the emigrants. 
I'hocis, Arcadia. /Ivtolia, and Uocris continnctl in Uic 
ancient seclusion of ilicir cantons and v.allcys, or, at 
most, attained to a \cry slight tlcgrec of organisation. 
Even in the conquered cantons the unity of the new 
government w.is not absolutely m.iintained. In Thes- 
saly, after the fall of the monarchy, the rule of one 
.supreme will gave [)l.ice to assemblies of the nobles, 
which met but seldom ; the commonwealth of the 
Arnmans in Baotia seems first to have received a 
settled form through the efTorts and cnergj* of the 
nobles of Thebes ; among the new commonwealths in 
the Peloponnesus the Achxans were divided into twelve 
communities ; the Dorians settled in territories which 
had already formed the domains of the conquered chics; 
and Messenia tvas subjugated at a ver)’ early period. 
Algos was unable to maintain its rule over its wide ex- 
tent of subject territory ; afterthe middle of the seventh 
century it was still the head of a federation, without, 
however, forming a great and highly oiganised com- 
monwealth. Only on the Eurotas had the Dorians 
•succeeded in establishing a distinct territorial common- 
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wealth , and the Cleans found themselves obliged to 
maintain the unity of their state by force of arms 
against the Pisatte That which m Thessaly, Sparta, 
and Elis was the result of conquest, and which was due 
to the despotic rule of an immigrant nobility compelled 
to maintain by force its authority over the conquered, 
’had already been introduced into Attica before the 
migrations as the product of a natural development 
A warlike and princely family m Athens, setting out 
from the Cecropia and the plain on the Ihssus, had 
united the territories of Eleusis and Marathon, and 
the pastures of the southern mountains under their 
dominion The unity of Attica was dependent neither 
on the rule of one family over a subject population of 
another race, nor on the dominion of one tract of 
territory over the rest 

It ivas the boast of the Athenians that they were 
not a horde of immigrant settlers but the original 
inhabitants of their country and that they had always 
been able to defend their soil, and to maintain their 
freedom and independence ‘ And their boast was 
true for the early union of Attica, the territory south 
of Mount Cuhseron had, as we have seen, not only 
caused the destruction of the Phoenician stations and 
broken the Phcenician poiver on its eastern and western 
coasts, but had also withstood the storms of the ini^ra 
tions and checked their waves at its borders Attica 
had been the first place of refuge for the dispossessed 
tribes of the north and south — the Pelasgiotes the 
Minyce, the Cadmeans, the Achocans of Pylus and the 
lonians from the shore of the Corinthian Gulf The 
pnnees of the family under which Attica had once 

36 -, 7 %“'“ ^ =■' 
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become uniicd seem to have shown, themselves unequal 
to tile task of defending -Jicr in sucli troublous limes; 
and a family of Pyltis, which had sought refuge in 
Attica, was therefore raised to the throne. The advance 
of the Arnasins from IJceotia, and of the Dorians from 
the isthmus was repelled during tlie reigns of Melanthus 
and Codrus. Subsequently, when iljc numbers of 
Ionian fugitives became loo great for Attica to main- 
tain, they were led out by members of this royal house 
to colonise the Cyclades and the opposite coasts of the 
/Egcan Sea, 

The Attic princes of the house of Melanthus, tlic 
descendants of Codrus and his son Medon, were .sur- 
rounded by families wliosc reputation was based on 
ancient descent, on the knowledge of sacred usages, 
on deeds of valour in war and skill in arms, and whose 
number bad been increased under their rule by fugitive 
noble families from Thessaly, Bojotia, and Pylus. Only 
a portion of these had again quitted Attica with the 
Ionian emigrants. Among the original and indigenous 
families of the commonwealth which had formed itself 
around the Cccropia, one of the most prominent was 
that of the Butadcc, whose ancestor was Cutes, the 
brother of Erechtheus. An altar of Cutes stood in the 
Erechtheum.^ To him was ascribed the art of guiding 
the plough and driving oxen ; and his descendants, 
the family of the Cutadae, superintended the Erech- 
theum, and appointed the priestess of Athena Polias 
the protector of the city : only maidens of this family 
coufd an the ofTice.* The Butadas led the procession 

1 Pausan. i, s6, 6, and the inscription on one of the seals of the 
theatre : itpiuK fSoxTov. 

- Schol. jEschin. De tnal. getf^ IcS' >47 5 Sutdas, Harpocrat. 
Bovnjs : ApoUodor. 2, 14, 853, 15, i. 
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of the priestess of Athena, the priest of Poseidon, and 
the priest of Apollo at the ^cirophona — the festival of 
Athena^ Side by side with the Butadce stood the 
Buzygte, the descendants of Buzyges — that is, the 
yoker of oxen. On them devolved the care of the 
sacred plough and of the oxen with ^vhlch every year 
in autumn, in the month Majmactenon (October- 
November), the sacred field under the citadel was 
ploughed , they seem to have been at once the 
custodians and priests of the Palladium, the temple 
of Pallas to the south cast of the city on the Ihssus, 
the foundation of which dates from the union of the 
southern territory with the Cecropia (vol i p 114) 
The ancient seated statue of Pallas m the Palladium (in 
the wooden statue of the Ercchtheum the goddess was 
standing) is said to have been brought from Ilium * To 
the family of the Praxiergid® belonged the guardian- 
ship of the statue of Pallas m the Erechtheum, and 
the cleansing of that temple , the Phytahdae had to 
superintend the worship of Zeus Meilichius, the pro 
pitiated Zeus — that is, to see to the fulfilment of all 
the purifications and expiations Their tribal ancestor, 
Phytalus, had received the wandering Demetcr, and 
purified Theseus from the blood of the robbers whom 
he had slam on the isthmus (vol i p io6) ® The 
Hesychidse were responsible for the worship of the 
V enerable deities the Ennnyes, on the Areopagus , the 
Centnadee had to dm e the ox to the place of sacrifice 
at the Diipolia, or festna] of Zeus Polieus, zc Zeus 
the protector of the city, the Thaulonidtc Ii’ad to slay 


1 Harpocrat 1 .m^i 

“ \ol 1 p 241 , C/C No 491 , piut p.„. 

Hesjeh Bovfi.'yi]? , Philolcigns, S2, 26- ff 42, 

3 PauMti. 1, 37, 2. Piut. Alca 34, 77„ 12 
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the ox before the altar* The tribe of the Ceryces 
and the Daduchi, t c the heralds and torch bearers 
claimed to be descended from Hermes, the herald 
of„heaven, and Aglaurus, the daughter of Cecrops 
(according to another \ersion Tnptolemus uas their 
progenitor) , this family had to fulfil certain traditional 
customs m the worship of Demeter,* the Lycomidie 
had to sing certain ancient hymns at her sacrifices, 
ivhich possessed the inherent power of securing the 
favour of the goddess , the Pamphidse knew and sang 
ancient invocations composed by their ancestor Pam 
phus, to Zeus, Artemis, Poseidon, and Demeter* 
Among the oldest families also were reckoned the 
Dsedalids, ^\ho traced their pedigree to Daedalus, and 
still farther back, to Hephtestus the father of all art,* 
t>hose forefathers had once wrested the government 
from the Erechthidte, according to a legend which 
arose out of the insertion of the Phcenician colony into 
the senes of the Attic kings (vol i pp 68 109) 
Among the families derived from the ancient common 
wealth of the Cecropia were the tribes of Eleusis, and 
in the foremost rank the Eumolpids, the descendants 
of Tnptolemus, who had there first ploughed the 
Rhanan field, or of Eumolpus, i e the fine singer, or 
of "Mus^us, i e the musician who was regarded as the 
most ancient minstrel of Attica. 

The descendants of warnors were held in equal 
honour with the priestly families, foremost among 
these were the Thy mietads, the posterity of Theseus 
and of his descendant the deposed King Thymretas 
(\ol I p 242), the immigrant families of the Philaidffi 
and EurysacidT;, descendants of Telamon and of Ajax 

^ Meier, De Gent Atlte 1 17 * Infra, Book. 4, chap xu 

® Pausan. 7 , 21,9, 5 33 7 * Plato, vf/rtp i, p 12I 
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of Salamis, who hari come over from thence to Athens, 
and had added the island of Salamis to Attica. PhiL-eus 
is said to have settled at Brauron, on the east coast ; 
and Eurysaces at Athens itself, in the quarter_^ of 
Melite, the ancient colony of the Phcenicians^ Both 
these families carried up their descent to Zeus ® The 
Philaidse could enumerate their ancestors by name as 
far as Ajax ; they reckoned twelve generations between 
Telamon and his descendant Miltiades, who lived In 
the first half of the seventh century.* To these families 
had been added the fugitives from Thessaly ; from the 
Lapithffi at Gyrton and Elatea came the descendants 
of Coronus and Pirithous, the Coronid® and Piri- 
thoidas, whose settlement in Attica gave rise to the 
story of the friendship of Theseus and Pirithous ; 
from the Cadmeans came the family of the Gephy- 
raians finally from Pylus, besides the family that now 
wore the croun of Attica, namely, the Melanthid®, who 
were descended from Pcriclymenus, the brother of 
Nestor (thc>' were also called Medontidce, from Medon, 
grandson of Melanthus), came the posterity of Nestor’s 
second son Thrasymedes, named Alcmseonidce, from 
AIcmcEon, the grandson of Thrasymedes; and the 
Plsistratidx, who claimed descent from Pisistraius, third 
son of Nestor* 

When Attica had become united the noble families 
formed themselves, as w e have seen., into four territonal 
guilds or tribes; and with these tribes— called the 


1 PliiC SoJen, lo a Pbio, Afa^ i,I c 

s Vol I p 127 , Pherec)«l Fragm 20 M 
< lUnrf !, 57 dtsent Iterfore reiol.a ilself 

into n Theban ongia The name rather implies that ihts 
stood and practised GmeC nmL JeUonra the L, dlan (S \ 
capbms It by fontipet, they are the guides to the naihs nr ^ 

13 > V«l “ p .4, 
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Celeontes Hopletes Ar^deis and ^Egicoreis — the 
fugiti\e races at the penod of the migrations were 
associated Each of these associations was divided 
into three phratria: te brotherhoods all accounts 
agree in stating that each phritria contained thirty 
families or houses and since the four territorial tribal 
associations were originally unequal this equality can 
only have been brought about through the assignment 
and arrangement of the noble families who had immi 
grated from Thessaly Bceotia A2gialus and Pjlus 
Families of blood relations must ha\ e originally formed 
the nucleus of the thirty houses in each phratria the 
relationship with the allotted and afterwards adopted 
families was merely a fiction Those who were dis 
tnbuted into the families says Anstotle were called 
Gennetse i e allies by birth and km * Whether this 
artificial arrangement of the four tribes the grouping 
of the families belonging to each of them into the three 
great divisions called phrain® and the including of 
thirty families in each phratna began at the penod 
when King Melanthus enrolled the fugitives among 
the tribes (the feast of the Apaturia is ascribed to 
Melanthus vol i p '’48) it is impossible to say It 
is howe\er more probable that this arrangement was 
first introduced when it was intended to give the four 
tribes equal shares m the government of the state and 
when each tribe nominated a chief called a Phylo 
basileus or tribal king to represent its particular 
interests and to bring the weight of its influence to 
bear in the scale 

The kings of Attica ruled the land with the advice 
and assistance of the noble families At a very early 
N period It may have been usual to associate the four 
1 Sckol Platon Axto I p 463 Bekkerfjji Ast] Pollux S iii 
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tribes on somewhat; equal terms with the king at his 
councils and courts of justice. The king held his 
council at his hearth, in the palace thnt lay northwards 
under the citadel. Here also he g^vc judgment in 
criminal causes. Cases of theft arid property were 
decided either by the king himself Ot by experienced 
Dersons from among the tribes whom h® had authorised, 
namely, the Gerontes; such trials were held in the 
market-place lying to the south-west under the Acro- 
polis, probably at the southern ^ge of it> on the spot 
where the royal portico was afterwards situated. Cases 
of murder were tried on the hill of Ares, the god of 
war, near the altar of the Erinnyes, the goddesses who 
were the avengers of blood. 

■ The peasants and day-labourers took no part either 
in the guidance of the common^veaith, the administra- 
tion. of justice, or the offering of sacrifices. “ The 
people of Attica” says Dionysius of Halicarnassus, 
“were divided into two classes: those who came of 
noble houses and were rich ; they were called Eupa- 
trldas, and to them belonged the government of the 
city ; the other members of the comntunity were named 
peasants (J-y^otKot) ; and these had no voice in public 
matters.”* The Attic local communities, the demes 
of a later period, seem half of them to have borne 
patronymic names : Thymaetadae, Pirithoidae, Butada;, 
Philaidre, Pieonidar, Pambotadas, Echelids, Iphisdad®, 
Diedalids, Hippotamad®, Laciadze, Semachid®, Chol- 
lidce, Titacidze, etc. — all these show that the local 
communities grew up from the peasants having 
attached and subordinated themselves to the nearest 
large estate, and become dependent on the noble family 
in possession of it. But there was Something beyond 

* 3, 8 . 

C 
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this intcrdcpcndcndt of near neighbourhood, of the 
smaller on the greater, oY possessions requiring and 
affording protection between nobles and peasants. 
Only those sacrifices which were offered in a right 
manner, with the ancient invocations, could gain the 
favour of the gods ; only the nobles were acquainted 
with the ritual, and only in their families had the 
effectual sacrificial hymns been handed down. The 
peasants sought admission to the sacrifices of* the 
nobility that they too might win the favour of heaven, 
and they naturally selected those offered by the head of 
the noble family whose possessions Jay nearest to them.’ 
Hence it followed that the peasants also, so many as 
obtained such a permission, h.ad to bring contributions 
to these sacrifices and sacrificial feasts, and gifts to 
the head of the family for offering the sacrifice. The 
small proprietor stood in need of the favour and pro- 
tection of the greater and stronger, for the protection 
of the king ^vas not always at hand. This admission 
to a share in the sacrifice, this right to the protection . 
and support of the head of the noble family, and con- 
sequently of the entire family, which thus undertook 
to represent its clients before the court,- must have 
developed gradually, through the same series of changes 
by which the nobles succeeded in limiting the rights of 
the king and his power to protect the peasant against 
the aristocracy. j 

Philochorus says in his Aii/iis, that those who in his 
day were called Gennetse (allied by kin) had formerly 
been called Homogalactes (foster-brothers); but the 
phratores (members of the brotherhoods or phratrize) 
had to admit not only the foster-brothers, but also the 
Orgeones (z.e. those taking part in. the common offer- 
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ings) to the sacnfioes “ The members of the same 
family,’ we are further told, “were called Homogalactes 
and Gennetas , tiiese do not belong to it by descent 
' but by association ’ “ The name Gennctm was given 

not only to those of the same blood and springing 
from the same kindred, but to those who from of old 
'had been divided into the so called families (^ivn) ' ^ 
As each family had peculiar rights and sacred functions, ^ 
it IS Evident that blood relations and participators m 
a common offering were regarded as distinct , and m 
harmony with this we hear, at a later period, of “true 
awd “BwtwdiE.” u\ the. sawte The 

peasants connected with the families were not active, 
but passive members of them, as this distinction clearlj 
shows , they were not members properly so called, 
but retainers who had a right to protection Even 
in the fifth century we find that m the rearrangement of 
a commonwealth, and the introduction of new tribes 
the small farmers, the Penoeci, remained attached 
to the ancient tribe to which they had formerly been 
assigned * 

Of the descendants of Medon the son of Codrus, 
a long series of whom succeeded Medon on the throne 
of Attica, tradition has not told us a single act We 
may, therefore, conclude that m the two centuries that 
elapsed between the time of Melanthus and Codrus 
and the first common sacnfice at Olympia the princes 
of Attica did not distinguish themselves by warlike 
exploits Moreover, there existed m Attica at a very 
early period a regular system of expiations for murder, 


^ Philoch.i=«r^/j 91 94 M , Harpooat Ttivijrai 
Upy€<aves ^ Pollux, 3, 52 ' 

• .Eschm mal sist kg i,,. D.moslh 
R, Harpocrat ErfojSoiToSai. 

* Herodot, 4, 161 

tj 


Suidas, Tevn/rat, 
^hdiajn, p 57J 
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and Ia^\s on the subject of bloodshed which the Attic 
tradition connected witn Delphi , while even after 
the fall of the monarch) the chief authonty m trials 
for murder and homicide belonged to the officer 
bearing the ro)aI title. These two facts warrant 
the inference that those ordinances were alread) 
in force during the existence of the monarch) in 
Attica. 

I^Iedon was succeeded on the throne b) Acastus 
Archippus Thersippus Phorbas Megacles Diognetus 
Pherecles Anphron further by Thespieus Agamestor 
and ^sch)lus This list must ha\e been drawn up 
as early as the first half of the eighth century But 
as we ha\e alread) seen it is not free from the sus 
picion of subsequent enlargement (\ol i p 138) 
\\Tien It was first wntten recollection could not at 
the most ha%e extended be)ond the reigns of Thespieus 
Agamestor, and iCschylus, Thespieus is said to have 
ascended the throne m 819 bc at the time of 
Ljcurgus Agamestor m 794 bc. j^sch)Ius m 777 
E C ^ How the dates of the earlier kings may have been 
determined w e hav e ahead) discussed The chrono 
graphers place the first celebration of the common 
sacrifice at 01)mpia m the second or twelfth year of 
the reign of ^schylus." 

The defence of die state which was forced upon 
the nobles of Attica in the storms of the migrations 
more imperativ ely than at an earlier penod the con 
siderable accession of strength the) had acquired b) 
the absorption of immigrant noble families the con 

1 So find from ihe Panag marble, 31 Euseb Cl-rer i 
18S Scb 

The Panart marble, Aihcanvs and jenme ha e the second Euse 
bos has the ttt'lfJi pjut the text u obv 6i.slj wton^ The Kxcfrpfa 
terhan ha e the second) 
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nection of the peasants wtch their sacrifices and their 
estates, must have raised the self confidence of their 
order as opposed to the crown Why slioiild it depend 
upon the pleasure of the prince to summon this or 
that lord to his council or courts of justice ^ Had not 
all nobles an equal right and claim to it ^ If resolu- 
tions were carried which compelled every one, and the 
nobles above all, to render services , why should not 
the nobility have the power of agreement or dissent ^ 
Should the will of the prince or of the nobles collec- 
tively prevail ? Had not the nobility to bear the whole 
burden in case of war or invasion ^ 

A few years before the Corinthian nobles had put 
an end to the hereditary monarchy of the Bacchiadte, 
by substituting the annual election of a head of the 
commonwealth from the tribal association bearing the 
same name, the nobles of Attica also succeeded m 
transferring the centre of government to their own 
collective order The son was no longer to succeed 
his father upon the throne by the hereditary right of 
the family of hlelanthus , the. right to the first place in 
the state was indeed to remain with the Melanthid®, 
but the nobihty wished to give that place to whatever 
member of the family was agreeable to themselves, 
and the term of office was limited to ten years Thus 
the head of the state became an officer elected for a 
certain time by the nobility out of the members of the 
royal family 

King i^ischylns, son of Agamestor, who reigned 
over Attica from 777 n c to 754 isc.was succeeded 
by his son AkmiEon In the third year after Ins 
accession (753 n c) this alteration of the government 
from monarchy to an aristocracy was accomplished 
apparently not without violence Alcmmon „as 
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deposed, and Charops, Ins uncle,* 4 )rother of his father 
/Eschjlus, took his place as the first ruler chosen for 
ten years from the house of Mclanthus. No doubt, 
therefore, here, as in Corinth, dissension in the ropl 
family, the resistance of the uncle to the hereditar}* 
claims of the nephew, aided the nobility in carrying 
out their scheme ; while shortly afterwards the discord 
in the royal house of Messcnia intited the Spartans to 
the conquest of that counirj'. After Charops the suc- 
cessit e elections to the chief magistracy from the family 
of Melanthus were as follows: /Esimedcs, according 
to Pausanias, the son of /Eschjlus {742-752 n c.), Clidi- 
CU3 (732“722 B.C ), called by Pausanias the son of JBsi- 
medes,*and after him Hippomenes. The leadership m 
war, the chief place in the council, and the administra- 
tion of justice, the sacred functions exercised by the 
hereditary' kings — all these, no doubt, were transferred 
to the elective princes together •with the ro>*aI title.* 

V ATnanos aad EoMtnos make t^e fust Ol/rnpiad cctsode with Ui« 
seosd ftu cf ^Csch] Ics , and wtib tbts the Panaa marble la m hansoaf, 
for « places the t^eotj first year of itscbylcs »a 75+ RC. Also the 
Chvn Paschale (193, 10) mates the rtisn ©f /Eschylus, soa of Again 
estor, twenty three years Ecsebics places the second year of AIcznxcn 
ra Olympiad 6, 3 = 752 E.C.. and the elecdoa of Charops m Olympiad 7, 
r, Ckron 2, 80 Sell. Suailarly Jerome and SynceUas, p 399 Bonn. 
\VLh this calculation Velleius (1, 2, i, 8)asd Djony«iBS,^«//f i, 71, 75, 
also agree. The calculation the Er'erfta tarban [Euseb i, 217 
Sch-J, whicli assign ten years to AJem^oa, mate hiin one of tie 
first decennially elected p^tanes, cannot be brought forward agaicstthis 
Tie kings of ASica are sasd by Velleras (i, 2) and Pausamas (4, 5, 10) 
to hare been called archom fiom the time of hledoa, bu’- this u only an 
anticipatioa of tie later lastito tiou , sod thei^fore histoncall]' sntioct valne. 
JcstiQ (2, 7) males the annually elected magistrates follow uninetLately 
afier Codnis. The Paitao marble throughout the successors of 
Codius by their proper name, 

s Pansan. 4, 5, 10, j, 3, 3 

* In lie Sikol .^sch. tn TtmareJ 182, Hippomenes is called 
pturiXn^ ‘Affrjvauav, and suH later lhaa tits, the firs arcbon is called 
^auiAcvs , for example, Epfenetns, the first a^oa of the year 636 B.C 
m Hippys of Riegmm 5 M). 
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The Greeks were v«ry careful not to lose the favour of 
the gods by any change in the traditional sacrifices and 
ceremonial honours, or in tlie persons to whom the right 
of offering them belonged ; it was only in the council 
and in the administration of justice that the share of 
the nobles became more important and systematic. 

■ Of Hippomenes. the fourth decennial archon of the 
house of Melanthus, the following story is related. 
His daughter Leimonis had been seduced, and, in 
order to prove that the Mclanthidre were wrongfully 
accused of effeminacy and weakness, he bound the 
seducer to his chariot and dragged him along till he 
died , while his daughter was shut up with a horse in 
a house, and no food was brought to them, so that 
the horse devoured her. “The foundations of this 
house,” says ^^schines, “are still standing in our city, 
and the place is called after the horse and the 
maiden."^ After the ten years’ rule of Hippomenes, 
the exclusive right of the Melanthida; to be elected 
to the decennial archonship was cancelled, and all 
Eupatrids were considered eligible for the supreme 
power.® 


1 jEschm in Timarch iSz.and the.Sr/0A<ij Heracl Pont J^'ra^a 
1, 3 M, Died Excerp Virt p 55o=.8, -3, Nicol Damasc Fra^yn 
5 t , Suidas, ’ll-ro/i«v,;? 

® 3n Hcradides, lo£ cti , *e read, tiJro KoSpi5w,> oiVfrt fiaviXcts 

ijpoZvro', immediately after, however, he calls Hippomenes t\ho is 

never absent from any list of the decennial archons — one of the. Ovisvis, 
The Scholia of iEsdnncs, lot erf , also desenbe Hippomenes as *'of the 
laceofCodrus” Pausan.as (4, IJ. 7 ) says of the tune of the fourteenth 
Olympiad “the Medontid-e had shll at that penod the decennial 
goveraincnt,” and speahs of the founh year of Hippomenes althoufli 
«=ord,.s ,0 Pa..™, a, hm.elf ^ 3), ft,,,, 

seems already to have come to an end mih Oidicus 
assigns the be^mnins of the ten years of H.ppomen s to T 

3=72=BC , Pausamasto ,3 , It 

of Hippomenes is a proof of laudable setenty of manners “ v 

however ttys dacp^rr.pos Ir-oy«l,o« ^ the proverb 
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\Vlntc\cr mi) be the initli of<lns stor>,tIic mmes 
of Hipjximcncs (if horic-micl) ^nd Lumonii {k 
mild of the meidou) rentier ii more tinn suspicious' 
\Ve ini) suppose ihit the inhcriled honour, which 
e\en elected members of the ro)il famil) could not 
fail to icquirc, combined with the evercise of the ro)il 
functions seemed to the nobiht) too greii, and thiC 
for this reason the) thought it advisable to set aside 
llic privilege of the Melinihidx ind to throw open 
the highest office in the state to all nobles In 
truth, the incicnt reverence of tlic peasants for the 
ro)al liouse, the protection vvhicli might be afforded 
them from tjnnn) and in their liw .suits b) the 
decennial archon out of this house miy Inve roused 
the fear of the nobles lest, if their choice should fall 
on an energetic member of the fimil), hereditarv 
monirch) should again be introduced 1 he first 

president elected for ten >cars from the whole 
body of the nobibt) wis Leocnlcs (712-702 a c.) 
who was succeeded bj Agesander and Er)\ias (702 
6S2 ac) 

As to the fortunes of Athens during the sevent) 

) ears from 752 to dSe bc tradition tells us nothing 
Whether the island of Silamis was acquired in the 
time of the monarchy or m the period vve are con 
sidenng is uncertain* We onl) know that, while 
her tribal lilies in Eubcciwere extending their inter 
course towards the east and west, and those in Asia 
were sending ships into the Black Sea — while the 
Corinthians were settling in Sicilj and the IMeganans 

I The house according to the Seiolta was also called i—oKop^io , 
and may perhaps be compared with the XtuKop ov, the place of national 
punficat on (Book 4 chap to) 

" Strabo IS of op mon that Salamis had once been mdependent.p 395 
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planting colonies both there and on the Bosphorus — 
Altica did not stir beyond ^cr frontiers, though the 
Athenians had a share in the founding of Naxos, the 
first Greek settlement in Sialy (735 b c ) ’ Attica from 
of old had been associated with Orchomenus and with 
the commonwealths formerly belonging to her fellow 
’tribesmen, on the north coast of the Peloponnesus, Her 
mione Epidaurus, jEgma, Prasiae, and Naupha, in the 
common worship of Poseidon on the island of Calauna 
{vol 1 p 158) As this alliance continued even when 
the Boeotians had become masters of Orchomenus, and 
the Dorians of northern Peloponnesus, we may with 
the more certainty suppose tliat Attica at an early 
period — before the middle of the eighth century — took 
part in the sacrifice, the contests of song and of 
physical strength with which the lonians of Asia and 
of the Cyclades worshipped Apollo in the spring 
According to Attic tradition, however, Theseus had 
first offered the sacrifice in Delos and the Athenians 
afterwards believed that they possessed the ship which 
had transported him to Crete and Delos " It must 
hav e been the growing fame of the sacrifice at 
Olympia and the appearance of the Lacedasnionians 
there after the conquest of Messenia which caused 
Attica to join in it at the time of the decennial archons 
and to send envoys not onlj to Calauna and Delos 
bit 'dso to At tbe s,?ttn?iT:Es o5 

O96 and 692 n c the victor m the Stadium was for the 
first time an Athenian Also m the jear 672 cc an 
Athenian won the foot race At this period the 
lonians in Asia— the fdlow tribesmen of Athens— 
ilrcadj took port in the sacrifice at Oljmpia, m the 

* Suf-ra,^ 39 sjtitfijya chap S 

= rh», p ,8. PI„ 77„ =, . ^ 
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year 6S8 n.c. the prize for boxing<was carried off by a 
native of Smyrna' (vol. i. p 376). 

It cannot have been any Inter than this — perhaps 
rather earlier, in the second half of the eighth ceniur)' — 
that tlie ancient repute and growing importance of the 
oracle at Pytho, of the sacrifice which the Amphictyons, 
now ofiered, not only to Demeter at Anthcla in the* 
autumn, but also to Apollo at Pytho in the spring, 
stimulated the nobles of Athens to join this festival 
and to demand safe conduct for their embassy thither. 
The lonians in Euboea had long ago become'raembers - 
of the sacrifice through the Hestixans, who had settled 
in that island (vol. i. p- 397). Under the name and ^ 
the protection of these their hinsmen, the Athenians 
first joined in the ofierings and games until about the 
year 700 u.c., when the extension of the circle^of 
members allowed to Athens an independent vote in 
the council of the sacrificial league, on which the 
conduct of the games and ofierings and the care of 
the temples at Anthela and Pytho devolved (see 
chap. 12). 

Even before the admission of Attica into the council 
of the Amphictyons, during the period of the hereditar}’^ 
monarchy, there had existed relations with Delphi, 
through which a code of laws concerning bloodshed 
and expiation for murder had been established in ac- 
cordance with the views of the Delphic priests ' (vol i. 
p. 304) Here, as elsewhere among the Hellenes, venge- 

1 Pausan 5, 8, 7 

- Vol 1 pp 343 and 306 That Athens, at any rate, from 650 B c., 
sent her Otfapol to Delphi, ibllons from Androtion’s statement that the 
Colacretai had defrajed the expenses of the Otiapol to P>tho out of the 
v«ncX>jpiKa(Androtion m Sdto! Anstoph. Avet 1541) , and thefonnida 
of the rpoppryTi's — “ to keep themselves far from the sacn/ices and 
games of the Amphictyons” — must certainly be placed half a century 
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ance fdr^ blood was^»a duty iqcumbent on the relations 
of the murdered person. To neglect the pursuit of a 
murderer was regarded in Athens, even at a later 
period, as an impiety, and the nearest relative of the 
deceased could always be brought to justice for the 
omission oY this duty. The commonwealth contented 
Itself with providing a way by which the injured femily 
could fulfil this sacred duty without .shedding more 
blood ; it reduced the pursuit of the murderer and the 
atonement for murder to legal forms. The state, how- 
ever, ■ had* yet another duty in regard to the matter; 
the shedding of blood defiled not only the murderer, 
but those who harboured and associated with him ; 
according to Greek conceptions, it rendered the land 
unclean, and exposed it to the anger of the gods. The 
people must be secured from such contamination, the 
anger of the gods must be appeased, the country must 
be cleans'ed'frofti thd blood that had been .shed. It 
was the duty ^first of the Cennetre or nearest rela- 
tions, next of the phratores or members of the .same 
phratria, to pursue the murderer, and if the murder 
were expiable, to receive the expiation. In the 
event of a murder the next of kin, who was the 


avenger of blood, had solemnly to declare at the 
grave of the victim that the murderer must be exiled 


from the market and from his cxiuntry’s boundaries, 
and from the Amphictyonic games and sacrifices. 
He repeated this announcement (jrpoppricc^) in the 
market-place, and the king published a decree to the 
same effect. The avenger of blood was required to 
pursue the murderer, spear in hand, to seize him wher- 
ever he might meet him, and bring him before the king 
If he resisted, and ,v.as killed In so doing, the avenger 
of bW was not held guilty. If he were unable to find ’ 
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the murderer, it was his, duty to ‘take hostages from 
the family of the latter, and to bring them before the 
judgment seat If the king and those Avho assisted 
him in the inquiry were of opinion that an unjustifiable 
premeditated murder had been committed, he held a 
trial on the hill of Mars, in the temple of the god of 
war , for the murderer had brought war into a peaceful 
community Here, on the Areopagus, according to 
Athenian tradition, Ares himself had been tried b} the 
gods for slaying Halirrhothius, the son of Poseidon, 
here also Cephalus was tried, who killed his wife Pro 
cris, the daughter of Erechtheus, and Diedalus, who 
slew Talus , here, in the time of King Demophon 
Orestes, the wilful murderer of his mother, was ac 
quitted because he was the lawful a\enger of his 
father The altar of Athena Area, which stood on 
the Areopagus, was said to have been founded b) 
Orestes after his acquittal * All trials for murder 
were held m the open air , the judges themseU es 
would have been polluted by remaining under the 
same roof with the murderer Below, on the hill 
of the war-god stood the altar of the Erinnjes the 
avenging spirits who rose up out of the blood of 
the murdered, and left no cnme unpunished — “the 
aw ful goddesses ’ over whose w orship the Hesjchid® 
presided The pursuer of the murderer took his seat 
on an unhewn stone, the stone of pitilessness {aiaCBeia) 
the murderer on a similar stone, called the stone of 
outrage A boar or a ram was then sacrificed 

with peculiarlj solemn ceremonies, after v\hich the 
accuser laid his hand on the offering, while swearing 
that the murdered person belonged to his familj and 

1 \ oL I p 245 • Hcllanic. /Vf/iw 69 €2 VI , Marmor Par Z/' 3 
I ausan 1, •’8 5 
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race, and that he s^oke the jruth The witnesses on 
the side of the prosecution swore to the truth of their 
statements in a similarly solemn manner On the first 
day of the trial the accuser and the accused set forth 
the charge and the defence, giving their own account 
and calling their witnesses , on the second both were 
‘allowed to develop their causes , on the third judgment 
was pronounced It seems to have been an institution 
of the ancient Attic law that no sentence should be 
deferred beyond the third day ^ According to the old 
custom any murder could be expiated by atonement to 
the relatives of the victim, but in opposition to this 
premeditated murder was punished by death, z e the 
delivering over of the murderer to the avenger of 
blood If the accused fled beyond the limits of his 
country immediately after the deed and the declaration 
of the avenger, the land was, at any rate, no further 
polluted by the presence of the man stained with blood 
In tliat case the king and his nobles, sitting in judg 
ment on the Areopagus, gave sentence that he 
should be exiled for ever from the countr), and that 
his property should be given to the family of his 
victim as an atonement If the murderer did not shun 
the sentence of the court, and if. on the third daj, 
the votes on both sides were equal, he was acquitted 
If the court on the Areopagus declared the accused 
guilty of premeditated murder, he was given up to the 
accuser to be slam at a later period the prosecutor 
was only present at the execution, and the property 
of the dead murderer was confiscated to the state 
If the accused were acquitted of deliberate murder 
he had to offer a thank offenng to the Eumemdes ’ 

1 Demosth tn Anstocr p 64, , 
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In the temple of I'nljas, standing; outside the city 
on the Ihssiis, before the ancient stniuc, the rnllaclium, 
which was said to have been transported liither from 
Ilium, and was under the care of the family of the 
Buzyg.x {suj>ra, p. 1 1 5), the kinjj sal in judgment on un- 
prcmediiatcil homicide. 1 lerc Kinjj Demophon himself 
was tried, because when this statue of Pallas was cairictT 
off many Argive followers of Agamemnon and Diomede 
bad lx:en accidentally killed.* In eases of unpremedi- 
laied murder the punishment w.as only temporary' 
exile, the dviration of which varied according to cir- 
cumstances, but w.xs never less than a year.’ The 
exile had to quit the country by a prescribed route. 
On, his return from banishment a reconciliation took 
place with the relatives of the murdered man ; they 
were Indemnified for the loss of a member of their 
family by a sum of money'. If the murtlcr had been 
accidental the rcfus.al of this compensation was not 
allowed. In default of blood relations the nearest 
cousins received the money and were reconciled to 
the murderer ; in default of these the Genneire, or 
finally the phratores. All those whose duty it was to 
prosecute the murderer had also a right to the expiatory 
fine of the homicide. They received besides a black 
,ram from the accused, which they offered, instead of 
the slayer, to the Erinnyes of the slain, and to the 
infernal gods. By his banishment the murderer had 
already made atonement, appeased the w’rath of 
the, gods and of his victim, and propitiated the 
Erinnyes of the dead ; he had now’ become reconciled 
with the relatives, and was once more a free agent in 
the land, so soon as he had undergone very elaborate 

^ Vol. i. p. 243; Pansaii i, 28, 9; Pollux, 8, 119. 

^ Lavs , pp. 868, 869. 
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purifications (the cMthcs of a,homicide must be ashed 
seven times) b) purifiers of the tribe of the Phj tnlidm, 
at the altar of Zeus Meihchius (the pacified Zeus), 
Avhich stood on the Sacred Way to Eleusis, beyond 
the river Cephissus * 

In the Delphinium, the temple of the Delphic 
'Apollo (vol 1 p 1 19), the king held a court for the 
trial of homicides isho maintained that their deeds 
\\ere justifiable Here the god of Pytho had slam the 
dragon by a righteous act Here had occurred the 
first trial for justifiable homicide, the trial of Theseus 
for the slaughter of the robbers on the isthmus, 
and the Pallantida:’ To kill an assailant in self- 
defence, or a thief who entered a man’s house m the 
night, or a seducer found by a man with hjs wife 
or daughter, by a brother with his sister, by a son 
■with his mother, was jusiifnble homicide If the 
accused could prove that he had any such justiftca 
tion for his deed, the king and his assessors had only 
to ordain and arrange the prescribed ritual for pun 
fication 


The Prytaneum, the hearth of the kmg, was the 
pHce of judgment jf the murderer were an unknown 
person, and could not be discovered If the instru 
ments with which the murder had been committed 


were forthcoming and brought to the place by the 
relatives of the deceased sentence ^Yas passed on them 
by the court, and they were earned beyond the borders 
of Attica, that the land might be cleansed Beams of 
timber also and stones, or whatsoever else had acci 
dentally caused the death of a man, were condemned 
and conveyed cut of thecoontry, even animals, through 

. Psusan 1 37 4, O MrfW, 

8 Pausar i 28 , 10 PoUux, S. 119 ^ 
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which an) fatal accident I\ad liapp<fncd were sentenced 
in the Pn tancuni and banished * 

There was a fifth place of judgment on the shore 
of the ba> of Phrcattjs on the peninsula of the 
Peirt-us Here exiles were tned who hating been 
banished for unintentional homicide were accused of a 
second murder during their term of absence. If such 
a man presented himself he was forced to make his 
defence from a ship while his judges sat on the shore ' 
In this manner Tcucer had once cleared himself before 
his father Telamon of comphcit) m the death of Ajax. 

The Attic nobles were not satisfied with hating 
thrown open the highest office in the state to all the 
members of their bodj The penod of ten years for 
tt hich the kings were chosen must hat e seemed to them 
too long and the possession of their ample powers espe 
ciall} their full supremacy in the administration ofjustice 
dunng such a penod tcry hazardous. The nobleman 
moreoter who was xoluntanly elected for ten 5eaTS, 
still assumed a d)Tiastic position And if the com 
mand of the state was to belong to the nobles collec 
lively. It might well hate seemed unjust and perilous 
to transfer to a single person such extensile and con 
tinuous authority The nobles of Connth indeed chose 
their ruler from the roy'al house but only for one % ear 
In Attica the time might be shortened and something 
further might be done for the functions which had 
remained united in the band of the king elected for 
ten y ears from the ancient family and from the collectii e 
nobdit) might be diiided and entrusted to seieral 
officers Both these alterations were made. B} an 

* Demosth tr yiru/oer pp 64^-64; R PoUtu:, S 90 1 o 

Harpocr < ITpi— a t u, 

* Pausan i 8 II 
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anninl change in the supreme ruler, and the distnbu- 
tion of his functions among other officers, likewise 
elected annually, a certain number of the nobles were 
enabled every year to fill the most important and 
responsible posts, making way when they retired for 
other members of their own rank and station Thus 
the government of the state was open to a large circle 
of noblemen, the officers annually elected were more 
dependent on the electors, and more accountable to 
them than heretofore, and the influence of the whole 
body of the nobiht> m the government became greater 
and more constant Though the Attic nobles had at 
first introduced slighter restrictions on the monarchy 
than the Corinthians, they had now advanced farther, 
and soon left the latter far behind From a decennial 


prytany confined to the ancient royal family, they had 
progressed m a period of only seventy years to an open 
prjtany which was annually changed By the dis 
tnbution of the powers hitherto combined m it this 
prytany was thrown open to more than one member 
of the ruling class Instead of one president, officers 
annually elected, bearing (we know not from what date) 
the title of archons, now stood at the head of the state 
This innovation came into force at the expiration of 
the office of Hryxias m the year 682 b c, and there 
with the government of the ruling class, by means of 
the ruling class was brought to completion 


As to the manner in which the Attic nobles earned 
out the new organisation of thetr government we have 
tery meagre information We hear most about the 
new chief officers, nine m number, whom the nohilttv 
annually placed at ,ts head Why th.s number was 
fixed upon we do not know Thucvdide<? 
of the second half of the seventh century, says “ Mol 
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of the public bu'iincss then tIcf)CfKlccI upon the nine 
archons.”* We sec also itiat these chief ofTicials were 
at first all designated by the name of “kings." and 
that the roj’al authority was transferred to them ; and 
from the functions which we aficnvards find them 
exercising, we ma}* infer the powers originally be- 
stowed upon them.' They were expected to maintain * 
the public peace; both the judicial and executive 
authority belonged to them ; they formed the govern- 
ment of the countT}'. Whatever changes the Attic 
constitution undenvent. these officials always retained 
judicial functions. The chief of the new authorities 
was the president of the Republic. He presided over 
the council and the assembly of the nobles. To him 
had been transferred the royal authority in regard to 
criminal jurisdiction, and the laws of inheritance and 
family life. In such causes he sat in judgment, as the 
king had formerly done, in the Pr)'taneum and the 
Agora, in the “portico of the king" {sis/ra, p. 119). 
The second in rank, who retained the name of king, 
decided on cases of murder, and exercised those 
religious and priestly functions on behalf of the com- 
munity which had formerly devolved on the hereditarj* 
and elective kings. Besides offering the customar)' 
public sacrifice — to which belonged especially the 
solemnities of the festival of Demeter, and the festival 
of Dionysus in the spring — this “king” had to preside 
over all the public games that followed the sacrifice, 
and to give sentence in all causes relating to religious 
^matters, such as impiety or the neglect of sacred duties. 
With the title of king he retained the ancienf distinc- 
tive dress, hitherto worn b>' the kings of Athens, the 
' Tliscja. I, 156. 

' Suf:ra, p. 154 ; Thsio, Jferer. p. 238. 
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royal shoes (/SaaiXiS.?), and jhe garland on the head.’ 
Tiie wife of this annually elected sovereign took the 
place of the queen of earlier times. On the third day 
of the Anthesteria, the spring festival, accompanied by 
the Hierocerj’x, and fourteen chosen %Yomen of the 
Attic nobility, she was conducted to the Lcnacum. the 
\emple of Dionysus in the plain beneath the city, 
and there married to the god, that he miglit send his 
blessing for the year upon the land of Attica.^ The 
chief command in war which had belonged to the 
hereditary and elective kings, together with the ad- 
ministration of military affairs, was given to the third 
official, who received the tide of Polcmarchus, or 
general in chief. With his office was connected the 
worship of the ■war deities ; he had to offer the sacrifices 
due to Ares and to Artemis Agrotera ; and as he also 
directed tlie foreign relations of the state he exercised 
jurisdiction over aliens as well as settlers in the 
country’. For the other six, out of the nine appointed, 
there remained from the spoils of the monarchy* all the 
jurisdiction that was not connected with criminal or 
domestic causes. These officers were called from the 
nature of their functions Thesmothetac — that is, legis- 
lators of the sacred law.’ In criminal cases they had 
lo pronounce sentence under the presidency of the first 
archon, but cases of theft and disputed property lay 
a-wte- OT.!! si.vlsJiakm WMk c!k Urst arcAon 
sat in jutigment in the portico of the king, and the 
king archon tried cases of bloodshed in the ancient 


1 Pollux, ^7, S5 j 

- Pollux, S, 90, 103 ; Hesych and Harnocr is 

c Neacram, p 1371 R 1 Uomosth 

• Sometimes all the archons, even in tlie foitni, - . 
to’ the general name of Thesmothefce stnee thev a1) ® ^filled 

Demosfh Zr-//’ p ; phu 5-^^ * 
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pHces — on the Xroop-^s in ‘the Palladium the 
Delphinium, the Prytaneum, and at Phreattjs the 
Thcsmothetai held their court for ci\ il cases m the 
market place or m the Prjtaneum the heanh of the 
TO\al house, -which had now become the hearth of 
the commonwealth Even after tlie removil of the 
monarch), the hearth of the 1 mg remained the centre 
of the stale. It avas there that the officers who 
represented the king ate their common meal Beside 
the chief magistrates there e.\isted a board of finance, 
the members of which were called Colacrete The 
name, which signifies collectors of thigh pieces show-* 
that the) had formerl) stood beside the king to assist 
him at sacnfices, to recciv e the portions of the offer 
mgs and the honorar) fees belonging to him, and to 
collect the contnbutions for the sacrifice.' These 
functions the) had also fulfilled under the king> 
elected for ten vears Under the rule of the archons 
after the fall of the monarch) we are distinctl) told 
that thev disbursed pa)ments from the public mone), 
and provided the meals in the Piytaneum * 

The organism of the government was based upon 
the tnb^ the phratnse, and the families of the nobility 
The peasants, so far at least as the) had not placed 
themselv es under the protection of some neighbouring 
famil) , and thus become dependents of the particular 
house to -which it belonged and of the head of the 
house, were wholl) m subjection to the 
the leaders of the gentes who undertook to represent 
them before the courts of law It w-as the dut) of the 
phratn$ to watch ov er their relations to the noble class 

V The existence of Co.acjets m Cynccs <eeins to piwre th.it the 
anjqratj of this 0*306 ei*eaded e%*n b ejo ed the penodof the m grai 
Sc^al Anstoph A-’a i 41 fon the authonty of Audio loa] 
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and to the familiefe. The, members of the twelve 
brotherhoods met together m Pyanepsion to celebrate 
the Apaturia. Tiie festh’al began with an evening 
banquet for the phratores; the next day sacrifices 
were offered to Zeus Phratriiis and Athena Phratria by 
the phratriarch who said the prayer, and hymns were 
‘sung to Hephaestus, the founder of the hearth ; on the 
third day followed the reception of new members into 
the phratrite, the registration of children recently born 
to the families, the enrolment of the grown-np youths.' 
It was the custom in Attica for newly-born children to 
be carried round the hearth of the house : by this 
ceremony they were acknowledged by their father, 
placed under the protection of Hephastus, the god of 
the hearth, and received as members into the family. 
The father had now no longer any right over the. life 
of the child. At the Apaturia the children born to the 
nobles since the last festival were carried to the altar 
of Zeus Phratrius The father offered on behalf of 
his child a sheep or goat, if any one disputed the 
legitimacy of the child, ie. denied that it had been 
born in lawful marriage, the accuser was required to 
take back the victim, and to produce his proofs. 
The case was decided by the heads of families, 
under the presidency of the phratriarch or head 
of the phratna. If the child were recognised and 
received as Icgituna^ the fathei: had to ptwide a 
libation of wine. Then the younger members were 
presented, first the boys and then the youths, to the 
phratores, and formally admitted into the phratrice 
marriages were confirmed by the adoption of the wife 
into the phratrin of her husband; the netviy married 
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brought an offering on ,that occasion, and gave a 
banquet to the phratria. The legitimation of children 
of mixed parentage, adoption from one house or familj 
into another, the conferring of civil rights on aliens 
who were then assigned to some house, took place 
before the pfaratores , the property of members ^\ho 
had died without heirs lapsed to the phratria The 
possession of the right of citizenship, of nobility, and 
of inheritance depended on the phratria The phratnie 
were the guardians of family and civil jurisdiction, just 
as the prosecution of cases of murder, the atonement 
for the crime, and the reconciliation of the murderer 
with the kindred of his victim, rested with them and 
with It was the duty of the blood rela* 

tions and fellow members of the £'c/is to prosecute the 
murderer , the kindred, connections, and ^etis of the 
victim received the atonement for him, and became 
reconciled with the murderer In default of near rela 
tions and gentile connections, the phratores received 
the atonement, and representatives of the phratria v\ ere 
reconciled with the murderer {sti/>ra, p 132) 

After the chief magistrates began to be annually 
elected, the heads of the four tribes, the four tribal 
kings, were also chosen afresh c\ erj year by the nobles 
and assisted the second archon, or /Saa-iXevr, in the trials 
for murder, they also sat with the first archon and 
the other archons m the Prylaneum when they admin 
tstered criminal justice • The four kings of the tribes 
together ^vlth the nine archons and perhaps also the 
twelve phratriarchs, constituted the council on the 
hearth of the state in the Prjtaneum, before which 
the affairs of the commonwealth were discussed , the 

* That cnminal just cc was administered m the rAi-ineum i* showTt 
by the name -piraKcu for the law chartes and the decree of 
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kings of the tribe5 were iij a position to represent 
the separate Interests of each tribe.' Besides the 
executive and judicial council there existed a lilghcr 
council of the nobility, concerning which ^ve are told 
nothing further. But it may perhaps be inferred from 
later occurrences that it contained three hundred mem- 
'bers. If this were so each tribe, /.<r. the nobles of each 
tribe, must have sent seventy-five men to it. These 
were representatives chosen by each tribe in equal 
number from among its members, i.c, the circle of its 
nobility.® That the tribes were represented there in 
different numbers we certai'nlycannoi suppose. If the 
archons were in agreement with this council, the col- 


I The*. pnrtJCpAUon of the tribal Lings m tnals for murder nnri 
criminal causes folluv s generally from Draco's law in the flrsc a\on of 
Solon ‘ S(Ku{«(t ^ 7011 jdiurtAoat a<rMw>' , and bj Solon’s decree of 
amnesty in the thirteenth a\on, according to which those are excluded 
from the amnesty who ««: toC ’Aptiow royov ti oo-oi in tSi iifxTuv i} U 

•“pvTaytiOV jraTaSiKaodiiTis w"-t> T«*f ^uo»A«iur ir\ ^ oi^cyaiatv »*) 

wi/jawtSi c^vyoi On the Areopagus only the king archen sat m 
judgment , the use of the plural in both laws can nnlj he explnmed b> 
the presence of the tnbal kings as assessors We are also expresslj told 
mth regard to the criminal court in the Pr)-tancuin irpo(torri}Ki<rai 
(Pollux, 8, 120) It istruethatve hnd PooiXets sinipb, 
and noi d>iXo| 3 <>(riX(ti, in the two laws, while in later documents (in a 
fragment of the fourth century, Cortesp H^llemq 3, p 6ij) (^uAo- 
patTiXtis .nre distinctly mentioned , but it does noi follow from the official 


title of the fourth century that the tnbal Lings may not also have been 
geneially staled ^aa-i\t 7 i in the seventh and suUi centuries . and this 
IS the less improtwhle since the archons in the sevcnlh century were 
themselves called by that title It remains uncertain whethec the.’ttv’&cV 
Lings also sat in the Pr>tancuin for the admmjstration of penal lustice 
but It seems likely that they did so There ,s no doubt that the 
arenons coilectivciy here adjudged cnminal causes 

5 I infer this number fTOBVthcjoowhoKave ludfunent on n.» ’ 

(PIU, ^ .=), and ,he cojc of .hi 

conned of 400 as agamst the c^nal of too t J 
number 300 docs not fit in u«h the fourfoM 

would apply witM still greater force to fhe nma. '“^'nber of the fnbes, 
Epba.* of Dracd ^ ^ •" •-I ».= tfij oi.; 
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lective assembly of nobles had to* decide m the last 
resort. 

In the second half of the eighth and the first half 
of the seventh century Chalets and Eretna in Eubcea 
had acquired the chief rank at sea b) their navigation 
and colonisation Connth had planted colonies in the 
west Megara in Sicily and on the Bosphorus The 
power and importance to which her neighbours had 
attained compelled Attica at this period to extend her 
military organisation Navigation was not unknown 
to the Attic peninsula. We have seen that Attica 
even in ancient times belonged to the sacnficial com 
munity of manners on the east coast of Hellas We 
have spoken of her entrance into the sacnficial league 
of the lomans m the Cyclades and the lonians of Asia 
at Delos It became necessary as the strength of the 
nobles no longer seemed sufficient for the defence of 
the country, or at any rate the coasts against the 
growing power and war fleets of neighbounng states 
to enlist the rest of the population especially the 
peasants for military service that m case of need the 
tnremes of Chalcis Eretna Corinth and Megara 
might be confronted with similar \esscls and that 
Attica might be provided with a marine. These 
large ships of war introduced about fifty years pre 
\iously, -nere beyond the power of the nobles to equip 
they could not furnish or maintain the rowers nor 
were their vassals sufficiendy numerous for the pur 
pose The new e,xpenses must be undertaken by the 
state and the burdens and contnbutions must beequit 
ably div ided The tribal associitions the phratn'e and 
gertes did no* supply the requisite machinery either 
for the regular contribution of money for the building 
and maintenance of ships or for the constant supply 
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of seamen Tlie *four tribes Ind originally been 
territorial unions of warlike and priestly families, of 
compatriots , but the distribution among them of immi- 
grant families, the equalisation of the gcnics m the 
tribes, the net\ settlements and changes ofpropf.rt>, in 
troduced in the course of centuries, had long destro) ed 
the ancient local lies Tics of kindred, natuml or 
artificial, family associations, r c corporatii e unions, had 
taken the place of the local combinations, which from 
the first were somewh.it more clastic The new levies 
must tlu-refore be made according to another sjstem, 
that of local proximity, the land must be divided into 
districts, as equal in extent as passible, and to each dis. 
tnct an equal share in the contribution must be assigned 
This new organisation is said to have been intro 
duced about the middle of the seventh century, side by 
side with the ancient associations of tribes phratrite, 
tiXi^genlcs Fort) eight local districts called naucrante 
were formed . and each of these had to undertake the 
building, equipment, and support of a trireme and also 
to furnish its crew To these new districts the nobles 
belonged not by virtue of their tribe or gttis, but 
according to the position of their estates Both the 
nobles and the peasants of a district had to bear the 
expense of building and mamtaimng one trireme In 
the event of war the nobles of the district had to go on 
board as commanders steersmen^ and waxciocs 
peasants as rowers the fishermen of the coast as 
sailors The name of one only of these districts has 
been handed down to us— that of the naucrary of 
Cohas called after the promontory on the south coast 
of Attica • We. learn that the overseer of this district 
imposed the public contributions ic he apportioned 

^ PllOL KuAcaf 
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and collected them; and their dame “shipmasters” 
shows that, if they t\ ere not commanders of the trireme 
of their district, they at least superintended its con- 
struction and equipment.* Thus the population settled 
among the families was obliged to contribute not only 

* In regard to the Bancrana we are dependent on eery ireasre 
notices. That thej envied befo^ So'ot, before the j-ear 600 E.C, we 
know fro*n Herod. 5, 71. For the derivation of the word we 
rt«oTt either to ia/<(v tr i-ar^ We are to’d that laiTAijpoe maj ah>o 
signify the nias*er of the houe, and that Hj-perides used i-arwAij/wf «a 
an cnnsnal sense for th* collec’or of the rert of 3 honse, or b’oek 
of honses (Pollux, l, 75 ; Harpocnit- ; So das, XoiVA’j/to?- 

XaiK/)o/jia) Bet what js gajied b} ta $ erpUnatioi PoIIjx( 8, toS) 
wnjo vav^papia o’ ijcwr~ti —apttj^t tavf piav u<f>’ urtr; tjrojux/^Ot } 
but I'nmediaiely afer he says i£it the nauemne were 5ab««lseBtIf 
called dcri»s, that the iu.-CTan dinded the eipenditcre among the 
demes, and coUeced thetr shares £hjm then. At a later tune the) wire 
oTed demarcha This ts confirmed by Anstotle s Atherias conitt*** 
uon “ Cli»tbeces gaie the same r.ncuoss to the deciarchs which had 
p»enouiI) belonged to the oaaoan bo* he adds, til yap Tel's T 
ci-i Tw» wtntpttp«« 3 » crofiyTo-, Scial Aiu’oph. A .< 5 . 57, KarpocrW. 
ei’iu/sp\at ard fampaptt^ We read al>o in Pbou..s vaiKpapta 
o-citir -t t} aippopia C3< o t^aos. In place of the anoent distnos, the 
tian-’ana, Cludienes »niti*uted new divisions, i.r local co*ntRa*'« A* 
cief) naueraru prond^ a ship, and PoU-x (tnaSaag then coincide la a 
very mistaken manB"r wrh the divisions of the tnbes) places the n-mber 
at fony-eght, mo-e than «h ch could not be asenb^ to Attica at that 
time (even af*** the f-re of Clistbcnes it ilid not possess more than 
fift) tnremes), we maj suppose that tb»re fony-eight local d s'ncta 
ove- wheb cauoan presded, He’xxio'us’ epi-rduts t«v utispitfriv 
r'ust be ~Cr t^ixpapiur The piytarees of the najcrartx inu*t th*n>- 
seli-cs ba e th" laaaa't. If this b* no* admitted we m-s: sup- 
pose that the caucraaE were local ccTnacaes, and not diitncts, aril 
that a p-ytaoi* presided o- e* the KaocrartB as co'^p-ebc'ding a certain 
nnaber of tb-sc local comm-nes But »e are toM that CIisth'’nes f "s- 
po* “the local emmes.*-! in the place of the naucrona: if thr 
nas-mna. wc-e al-cad) local com'^ures tfcis weru'tl oily have been 3 
h gh’y t.3’''“cr«sary change of nam* 1 iJie-t'b-e maiatiin the np a cr» 
thatt'-e naaciOfxr.wess.CTsOA-r.-jJo.iftno.'voal.iii.voiti.'C^a.'vl thft q^i.-uc^s 
of th'* nasrran* we-e na_c7a*i, m h“ads of th*-s“ f jrtj-e gh* dii’ncts. 
For tie ic'fydo^ioB of this as*t-ani oc-auc 0Tp»flisa*i'>*i I s^e oc'y oae 
iT-pfaiii-e reason — nanwY, the recess ly o' rtaLmg t.^e pop- ’a' oi c"’ 
sii' the ytrr/ amcaaVe to sta— b3*dc*-s and tii-s . aaJ I cm tl ert'yre 
d iroTCT no o '■•t f • ag occasion exerp* iJ;»- fo-r-d -g ef the £ee*. »b -h 
gists us sf-y de-- -e’r the r* ill:- o' tbe seven'll ce— ury f>- the co-i- 
mence'^e*'* cf i’ s inrorat^'m. 
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to the sacrifices ancPhoaorarg also in a defin- 

ite manner to the expenses and service of the common 
wealth Wc can be tolerably certain that these new 
duties were not confined to contributions for ship 
building-, nor personal sen ice to the sen ices of rowers 
and sailors m case of a naval war, but that the peasants 
sen ed also in t)ie land army, and that from this time 
It became usual to summon peasants to the field * 
We are told that the Colacrcta; {supra, p 138) had to 
spend the naucranci j e the n\es of the nauemnaj 
not only on the building and arming of ships but were 
also commanded to defray other expenses of the state 
out of these moneys * 

Such important changes in the government and 
military affairs of the country could not be without 
influence on the constitution It had been proved that 
the organisation of the state founded on the principle 
of descent and relationship — the tribes phrainse, and 
gciiies — ^vcre no longer sufficient for the purposes and 
necessities of the land The districts which hence 
forward were to bear the public expenses had also a 
right to be represented in the council of the state 
We do not know how the naucran were elected , they 
certainly however did not come from the tribes but 
from the local distncts Nothing could be more natural 
than that the government when it had undertaken the 
imposition of burdens and taxes and made fresh 
demands should give a hearing to the administrators 


1 Solon certa nly did not mtrodocc live employment of the zenm,... 
as hoplites H s refonn tends to the relief of the Ion cr classes 7 
thc.t greater oppression and doubtless the hm tation of militarv 
to those who donved more than 1 50 drachm® from their landedTro 
was an essential benefit to the poorer propnetors property 

P 5=5 A„d„t,„„ SM Ar,=t„ph 
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CHAPTER VIII 


THE lONIANS IN EUBCEA 

With the exception of Attica the Ionian race, once so 
widely spread around the isthmus, had only retained 
possession of the long island which lies opposite to the 
shores of Central Greece The Phoenicians had not 
overlooked the purple mussels and the ores of Eubcea 
Traces of their early colonisation still remained m cults 
and legends, in the special skill of the Euboeans m the 
working of bronze, and in the name Chalcis, which, in 
ancient times, was given to the whole island (vol i p 
69, note 3) Traversed from end to end by rocky 
mountains, broken by ravines, there is nowhere space 
m the island for cultivation, except in the central 
portion of the west coast, which forms a plain of con 
siderable extent, looking towards the mainland But 
the heights afford magnificent pastures, and to this the 
island owes its name which signifies ‘ good pasture for 
cattle.” From the Abantes, a nation of Ionic race 
which had inhabited the island, u is called Abantis by 
the poets and, even in later times we find a tribe of 
the city of Chalcis still bearing this name ^ That the 
Abantes had intimate rdutions with their kinsmen in 
Attica IS evident from the legend which represents 
Cecrops or Pandorus, son of Erechtheus, as peopling 

' =, S 3 &. Ansiopli Att» 213, Steph 'ABas-Ti-: 

1 Mut 1847, p 483 ^ 
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Ionian race over t!\e islands of the /Egean Sea and 
the opposite coast fell to the two chief cities of Eubcea, 
and not to the state from which the emigration had 
chiefly proceeded Not Attica, but Chalcis and Eretria 
reaped the harvest They attained m this penod to a 
degree of importance which threw Attica greatly into 
'the shade Both cities lay upon the western coast of 
Eubcea , Chalcis on the narrowest part of the strait, 
and Eretna a few miles to the south, on the same 
shore If by the Chalcidians in Erythrm and Teos we 
are to understand inhabitants of Chalcis and its tern 
tory, and not of the whole island (which is the more 
likely, as side by side with them emigrant Abantes 
are mentioned), Chalcis must have already CMsted in 
the period of the migrations Of the history of the 
Chalcidians and Eretrians under the monarchy nothing 
IS knoivn Some verses, however, manifestly inter- 
polated into the IVarhs and Days^ relate that Hesiod of 
Ascra had passed over the sound to Chalcis to attend 
the funeral games of the brave Amphidamas at which 
his sons had offered prizes to all who came There 
Hesiod had carried off a prize with his hymn — a tnpod 
with handles, and had dedicated it to the muses on 
Mount Helicon Later writers exaggenied this into 
a contest of song between Homer and Hesiod The 
author of the " avor of Hesiod and Homer ” says that 
Amphidamas, king of Chalcis, was succeeded m the 
government by Panides, hts brother But Ganyctor, 
the son of Amphidamas, invited the most famous men 
to his fathers funeral , and King Panides himself, with 
the chief Chalcidians, adjudged the prizes at the con- 
tests and gave the wreath to Hesiod with the remark 
that It was right that he who exhorted men to agn- 
' Off 65s m 
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HIA^OBOTjE in eubcea 


power was in the hands of the cavalry, and that the 
government belonged to tlie knights, who fought on 
horseback.^ The extensive pastures on the mountains 
of Euhcea were favourable to the breeding of horses. 
The nobles who ruled in Chalcis were distinguished 
by the name of “ Hippohoia?,” that is, “breeders of 
•horses" — Herodotus calls them the opulent, ‘'"the fat.’’® 
As to particular ordinances, we hear only that no 
person could succeed to any office who had not passed 
his fiftieth year® — a distinctly aristocratic and conserva- 
tive regulation ; and Strabo says that the HlppobotcC 
presided over the city according to tlieir census ; but 
this refers to a later form of the constitution which 
substituted property for right of birth. This horse- 
loving, horse-breeding aristocracy of Chalcis and 
Eretria, who fought on horseback, after the decline 
of the ancient naval power of Argos, had in the eighth 
and seventh centuries surpassed the maritime achieve- 
ments of Corinth and Megara, and attained the 
supremacy on the .^Egean, and more especially to the 
west. Of Colophon, also, Strabo tells us that her chief 
glory lay in her horses and ships , but the navy of 
Colophon has hardly left a trace of its activity, whereas 
that of Chalcis, by its commerce and settlements, exer- 
cised a most important influence on the lonians gener- 
ally, and also on the Thracians, Sicels, and Osci. 

Among the Greeks in the peninsula, besides the 
coinage and weights and measures of Phidon, we find 
that another standard %vas in use, which eventually 
received the name of the Euboean talent This system 
must first have been employed in Chalcis and Eretria, 
from vhich centre it .spread side by side with the 


1 PoUt 4, 3, 2 = 1289^ 39 

* Herad Pont Fra^tn 31 M 


Herod j, 77. 
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culture and to peace should be victdrious over the poet 
who sang of %\ ar and slaughter. According to Plutarch, 
who declares these verses of the Works and Days to 
be nonsense, Amphidantas of Chalcis was a statesman, 
who, after gi\ ing much trouble to the Erctrians, fell 
in the battles about the Lelantian plain. In another 
passage, which has only come dow'n to us in extracts,* 
Plutarch further asserts that in the war with Eretria, 
concerning the Lelantian territory, Amphidamas fell 
m a naval engagement ’ There were long and severe 
struggles bet^\een Chalcis and Eretria on the subject 
of the plain which lies between the two cities, and was 
traversed by the river Lelantus ; that there may also 
have been conflicts at sea is not impossible. According 
to Thucj'dides, the Greeks fought their first naval 
battle m the year 664 b c* This would make the date 
of Amphidamas later than that year. But as the state 
ment no doubt applies to formal engagements at sea 
after the introduction of tnremes, and encounters of 
armed \essels must ha\e taken place long before, no 
precise information as to date is to be gained front this 
evidence. The tradition that a king named Amphi 
damns once reigned over Chalcis, and that at his 
funeral Hesiod gained the prize with his hjmn, is 
i'therefore all that remains to us 

Whatever may be the truth as to Amphidamas and 
the date of his reign, it is certain that, about the middle 
of the eighth centurj’, the monarchy in Eubcea fell, and 
was succeeded in Chalcis and Eretria by the rule of the 
geiites * Anstotle tells us that in ancient times in these 
two cities, as in most of the cities of Asia, the fighting 

1 Saptnt! Com to * Supm, p 49 

3 AnstoU ap Strab p 447 At the tune when the colonies lO 
Sicily were founded the “ Hippobotse’ were in po» er, te af er 740 B C. 
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po^^er was in the hands of the cavalry, and that the 
government belonged to the knights, who fought on 
horseback ^ The extensive pastures on the mountains 
of Eubcea were favourable to the breeding of horses 
The nobles who ruled in Chalcis were distinguished 
by the name of “ Hippobotm,’ that is, “breeders of 
•horses — Herodotus calls them the opulent, ‘'the fat ’ ^ 
As to particular ordinances, we hear only that no 
person could succeed to any office who had not passed 
lus fiftieth year* — a distinctly aristocratic and conserva- 
tive regulation, and Strabo says that the Hippobotte 
presided over the city according to their census , but 
this refers to a later form of the constitution which 
substituted property for nght of birth This horse 
loving, horse breeding aristocracy of Chalcis and 
Eretria, who fought on horseback after the decline 
of the ancient naval power of Argos had in the eighth 
and seventh centuries surpassed the maritime achieve 
ments of Corinth and Megara, and aiiaiiied the 
supremacy on the wEgean, and more especially to the 
west Of Colophon, also Strabo tells us that her chief 
glory lay m her horses and ships but the navy of 
Colophon has hardly left a trace of its activit), whereas 
that of Chalcis by its commerce and settlements, ever 
cised a most important influence on the lonians gener 
ally, and also on the Thracians Sicels and Osci 

Awrowg Gteeks to \Vie pjeroTi^a-iVa, besides the 
coinage and weights and measures of Phidon, we find 
that another standard was in use which eventually 
received the name of the Eubcean talent This system 
must first have been employed m Chalcis and Eretria, 
from which centre it spread side by side with the 
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standard of Phidon, The latter Svas based on the 
Babylonian- Phcenician silver talent of 67^ lbs. 
{supra, p. 24) ; the Eubcean talent coincides with the 
weight of the light Babylonian talent of 50^ lbs. 
The Phoc^eans had adjusted their coinage according 
to the heavy Babylonian gold talent ; the light Baby- 
lonian gold talent, which was the half of the heavy,* 
was knoAvn to the Lydians,* and probably to the Ionian 
cities of Asia Minor. We have seen that emigrants 
from the city of Chalcis in Eubcea had settled at 
Eiy'thrte and Teos Here the Chalcidians and Ere- 
trians must have learned this system, which, being 
found practicable, they introduced into their native 
country,* And we find Chalcis and Eretria in posses- 
sion of something more than a special coinage. As 
they had introduced or maintained their talent in 
opposition to the coinage of Phidon, so, in opposition 
to the ancient alphabet which had emanated from 
Argos, they arrived at another alphabet w’hich con- 
tained the signs (x) and v for f and and 
expressed by a separate sign (vol. i , end). The 
Chalcidians are said to have extended this alphabet 
from Eubcea and Thessaly to Central Greece, and it 
is certain that they brought it by means of their colonies 
to Sicily and to the tribes of the Osc:.* 

We may confidently assume that Chalcis and 


1 /rt/rrt, chap. lo; Brandis, p l68 

* The oldest silver coins of Chalets that ha>e been preserved, 
«.bA n-bie*!, ea/i -kvA 

belong lo the scsenth century 

s Tlie oldest inscnpiion of Chalas is on a bronse statuette belonfpnf; 
to the sixth ccntuiy— KChIcr, Mtttknlan^en Jet Archfrohgisclten Jmti 
tuls, 1 , 97 fT Of older date, nuining frewn nght to left and bout- 
trophedon, are some inscriptions from Cyme m Campania, and on 
some archaic vases discos ered both in Upper and Lower Italy Kirch 
hoff, Studitn, p loS fT 
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Eretna had carnet on commerce with their Ionian 
countrymen on the other side of the yEgean Sea since 
the beginning of the eighth centiir)', that their naviga 
tion had thereby been improved, and that they profited 
by these relations, not only in regard to the establish 
nient of a new and independent medium of exchange, 
but m other branches of culture The Chalcidians 
took possession of the islands to the north of Eubcea — 
Sciathos Icos, and Peparethos — and colonised them 
the Eretrians subjugated those to the south — Andros 
Tenos, and Ceos^ Both Chalcis and Eretna must 
have found that their weapons, their bronze implements 
and pottery, and other products of Greek workmanship 
could be disposed of to great advantage on the north 
coast of the -Egean Sea among the Thracians 

Among the earliest colonies sent out from Chalcis 
were the numerous settlements on the Thracian coast 
Their object at first can hardly have extended beyond 
providing stations and refuges for commerce The 
coast of Thrace between the mouths of the Axius and 
Strymon runs out m three points far into the jEgean 
Sea This was the domain of the Thracian tribes of 
the Crestonsans Sithonians and Bisaltm Greeks from 
the valley of the Peneus exiled from the Pelasgiotis, 
to whom the name of Pelasgians still clung had built 
small towns and strong towers on the most easterly of 
the three tongues of land which advances farthest 
{30 miles) into the sea* This peninsula is traversed 
by a woody ridge which, near the neck, is only 
a few hundred feet high but, becoming more and 
more lofty, reaches its culminating point m Mount 
AthoB a rugged precipice towering 6500 feet above 

' Scimn Ch S 79 S 8 s Strabo p 448 
Herodot i, j? , Tliucjdides 4, log \ol t p 22 
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ihc sea. into which It precipitously tlcsccnds. The two 
deep bays formcti by the three peninsulas, favourably 
situated for commerce, anti affording the safest anchor- 
age, must have tempted the ships of Chaicis to this 
coast Mercantile transactions were soon followed by 
settlements, the advantages of which were increased 
by abundance of metals contained in the wooded ranges 
which rise to a moderate height on the two western 
peninsulas. On the southern point of the middle pro- 
monior>’ (called Sithonia from the Thracian tribe of 
that name) the Chalciclians built Toronc and Sarte; 
and in the deep bay between Sithonia and Pallene (the 
western promontor)'), Mccybema and Sermyle;* on 
the peninsula of Mount Alhos, where they founded 
Cleonas or took it from the Pelasgiots, they were vic- 
torious, not only over the Thracians, but over the 
colonies of the older emigrants.* 

Erctria followed the lead of the Chalcidians. 
About the year 730 n.c colonists from that city founded 
Methone on the shore of the Gulf of Therma ;* on 
Pallene, the western promontory’, they built hlende and 
some other towns.^ But the Chalcidian colonies main- 
tained the ascendency. At any rate the cities on the 
promontories were included under the appellation of 
“ the Chalcidian cities,” to which the name of Chaicis 
for the island of Euboea may have contributed. The 
whole territorj’ of the three promontories was known 
as the Chalcidian land, and received the name 01 
Chalcidice. Thirty-two places W’ere enumerated there 
at a later period which had been founded by the 
Chalcidians (and Eretrians).® 

^ Thuejd. I, 65, 4, 109, 110; Herod 7, 122, 123. 

* HeracI Pont. 31. * Flat Qussf, Crac. 11. 

* Stiabo, pp. 436, 447. 

s ’Ttuej-d. 1, sS ; Demostben. in Philip. 3, p. 117 R. 
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Still more impoftant than the establishing of Greek 
life on the Thracian promontOn^ between the mouths 
of the Amus and Strymon, tvas the opening, if not the 
discovery, of the way to Sicily, which the Greeks owed 
to the Eretrians, Chaleidians, and Na\ians At an 
early period — after the middle of the eighth century — 
•Eretnans are said to have attempted to settle in 
Corcyra’ "The first Hellenic colonists," says Thucy 
dides, "sailed from Chalcis in Eubcea to Sicily under 
the leadership of Theocles Here they built Naxos, 
and erected an altar to Apollo Archegetes (that is the 
chief Leader), which is still standing without the 
city” The account of Ephorus is as follows "The 
Greeks had not dared to sail to Sicily, because of the 
barbarous inhabitants of that country and the piratical 
expeditions of the Tyrrhenians, when Theocles, an 
Athenian, was driven there by stress of weather He 
perceived the weakness of tlie islanders and the excel- 
lence of the land On his return he tried in vain to 
persuade the Athenians to colonise Sicily, but many 
Chaleidians from Eubcea followed him and some other 
lonians and founded the city of Naxos” Neither 
Thucydides nor Hellanicus mentions the Attic descent 
of Theocles the latter, indeed, distinctly calls him a 
Chalcidian The name bestowed on the new cit) 
seems to indicate that the home of the ‘ other lunians ” 
of Ephorus who went to Sicily with Theocles was the 
island of Naxos 

It Has m the year 735 11c that the foundations of 
the city of Naxos, the first Greek colony in Sicily, 
Here laid * It Has situated on the east coast, the side 


I Plut Quffsi Crac 1 1 , su^ra, p 44 

•;nuc,d 6. 3. Epl.o™s.7r„5„ _ HtU,n,c./>a™ so AI 

’ Holm Cesch Stnliens, rofionn -,= »« ^ ‘ 

. , joi II upnorus, as may be seen from 
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nearest the Greek peninsula, untfer the steep preci 
pices of jNIount Taurus, on a promontory jutting out 
into the sea and tonenng high abo\e it , the adjacent 
portion of the island was covered with vines and the 
soil was fruitful * We have already seen {sitpra, p 39) 
how immediately Connth followed on the path that was 
opened by Theocles, and how determined she was not* 
to abandon the west to the Chalcidians and Naxians 
The new city ofNaxosmust have succeeded so rapidly, 
and the fame of the wealth of the newly discovered 
country m sheep, oxen, and fnut of every kind, must 
have attracted such crowds from Chalcis to Naxos that 
Theories svv. years after the founding of Naxos, v.*as 
ready to undertake a second colony 

The most fertile tracts of the island lay to the 
south of Etna. Hither Theocles led his second band 
of followers, overcame the Sicels in battle, drove 
them back,* and built Leontmi, some miles from the 
summit of Mount Etna and about five from the coast 
(729 B c.) The choice of this place shows that it was 
intended chiefly for the pursuit of agnculture. Imme- 
diately after, Ev archus, who had been chosen as leader 
by an emigrant band from the island of Naxos allured 
by the fame of the fruitfulness of Sicily , founded Catana 
upon the v ery slopes of Etna, just where they fall into 
the sea among oak woods and luxuriant vines * The 
situation was most fav curable, and there was a harbour , 
but, on the other band, the inhabitants were exposed 

Scymn- Ch. '»73 placed the foondiag of Kaios m the tenth generaiioa 
after the Trojan war Elsewhere also, this tratell^ reiterates the 
stattmeats of Ephonis m regard to the Attic descent of Theocles, and 
asserts quite as emphatically that the Chaladiacs the fleet, and 

that lostaa settlers were said to hare b e en. aLied with them. 

I Holm, loc at p *-»o * ThucJ'd. 6 3 

* Thacyd. 6 3, Strabo pp "67, *’68 
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to the eruptions of *the mountain Thus Greek cities 
arose near and upon the "pillar which uprears itself to 
heaven,” as Pindar says, "the sustamcr of snows 
throughout the year, from whose depths break foun- 
tains of unapproachable fire, streams of glowing smoke, 
whose lurid flame through the night hurls stones clash 
*jng into the deep of the sea , fearful torrents does the 
serpent of Hephastus send down , a wonder to behold, 
ay, and for those who were there, a wonder it was to 
hear how, on the dark and woody summits of Etna, 
he is bound, and on the plain, and his thorny bed 
scores all his back as he reclines thereon 

Not very long after the founding of Leontmi and 
Catana, the Chalcidians came to settle on the western 
coast of Italy, at the iiortli east corner of Sicily, on 
the strait separating that island from the mainland, 
and almost at its narrowest part To them belongs 
the honour of having built the first Greek town not 
only m Sicily, but also in Italy Opposite the northern 
point of a deep bay formed by the Tyrrhene Sea be- 
tween Mount Gaums and the promontory afterwards 
called Athenasum, lies an island, iEnana, and close 
to It, another smaller island called Prochyte These 
islands, now called Ischia and Procida, were colonised 
not long after the founding of Naxos by emigrants 
from Chalcis and Eretria, who from hence, about the 
year 725 nc, laid the foundations of Cyme on the 
ridge of the opposite peninsula,* having repulsed the 
Osci who had previously dwelt there * Pirates of this 


1 Pyth t. 3S m 2 Strabo, pp .4, 

s The statemencs of the chninojttaBheTs a? »f. tV.! . ^ , 
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neu cit), according to Thucjdides, founded the har- 
bour citadel of Zancle (about 720 n c ), on the straits 
of Sicily on a tongue of the island stretching out in the 
form of a sickle into the sea This place took its 
name from the configuration of the ground , the 

sentenceti’/ is xvaniing m one MS MyTcni or M>cena js prob- 
ably Mynna. The name Mynna is not peculiar 10 the city in yEoIis 
Diodorus says that Mynna the Amaroa founded Cyme, Pnene, Pitana, 
and My tilcne (3, 55), in Lemnos, also, and Crete there were cities of 
that name If My ccna were the name employed this appellation would 
be more suitable to the Asiatic Cyme, which was ruled by descendants 
of the Atndic, than to the CyTne in Italy In Syncellus (p. 340 Bonn), 
after the founding of Mynna, “ which by some is called Smy'rna,” and 
the founding of Ephesus, there follow these words Ki/itj eicriirfiij tV 
Tra^ij, whereas, here also, vre might rather e'cpect to have been told the 
date of the founding of Cyme «V 'Ao/ji 1 hav e no doubt that the year 
Abrah 968 (in Jerome equal to 1046 BC. and 1051 B.C m Syncel 
lus) denotes the founding of the iEoliaa Cyme The confusion is of 
Roman ongin. Since N’irgil made /Eneas amve on the shore of the 
“Eubaan Cumse,’ in order there to receive the orades of the Cumaan 
Sibyl (^fi 6, I jyy ), the Romans were forced to represent the founding 
of Corns as antenot to the founding of Rome. According to Sobnus 
the Eubceans build Cumx aHer Ascanius has built Alba Longa, ^'ellemr, 
bke Jerome, places the foanding of the Italian Cyme immediately after 
the founding of Magnesia and before tbe Ionian migration. He thus 
shows that he was using a chronological table, which, at any rate in this 
case, coincided with the autbonty of Jerome, and was probably that of 
Apoilodorus The placing of Cyme immediately after Magnesia proves 
that the authonty erf Velleius was also referring to the /Eolian Cyme 
But Athens according to \ elleius, also founded Chalcis and Erema m 
Enbcea, the Chaladians who under Attic leaders, Hippodes and 
Megasthenes, founded Cnmse, were of thi> descent , they were guided 
by' Hying dotes and by sounding brass la tie night Ume Strabo dis- 
cards the miracles of the legend, but introduces the /Eoban Cymxans 
as having assisted in the founding of the aly Cuma, according to this 

account, is the most anoent Greek city in Italy and Sialy , Hippodes 
of Cyme and Megashenes of Cbalas together found the new city, the 
first giving It a name, and the other being the actual founder , thus it 
was called Cyme Equally marvdloas with this union of a man of 
Cyme m Asia with a man of Chalcis for the budding of a aty on the 
distant Tyrrhene Sea, is the bon treaty which they conclude with one 
another Finally Strabo himself cancels his story, for he says in con 
elusion “The town, however, seems to have been buiU by Chaladians” 

(p ■’ 43 ) The participation of the vEofaan Cyme in the founding of 
Cuma: is an invention, based upon the smulanty of names, to which the 
EuboKin Cyme (Stepfi. Byi. svf wa) which Burstan identifies with the 
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sickle was c«'illcd 6)’ the Si'ccls, Zancic or Dancle 
The first settlers uere subsequently strengthened 
by reinrorccments from Chakis and the rest of the 
Euboea, who divided the district with them, so that 
the city had to worship two founders instead of one — 
Perieres the Italian from Cyme, and CraKcmcnes of 


modem Koume, inaj ha\c contnbuictl Epliorus of Cjmc must haie 
given lutliority to this combination, in Itonour of his native city, for 
against him the observation of Stribo that “the city seems to have been 
founded by Chakidians” is no doubt directed The removal of the 
Sibjl of Mount Ida, the Sibyl of the ^Eolian C>me, and of Erjthrc to 
Cuin-^, also determined this combinanon, even more efTcctinJIy than the 
siTnilarit> of names and the Eubaan Cjoie Accordingly, vie must 
sirnpl) hold to the Chnlcidnn origin of Cumae, as related bj Thuej. 
didca, and corfimied b> the alphabet common to the Italian Cjme and 
the other colonies of Clulcis Had Com-c been in truth older than 
Naxos, Thucydides would have had every reusoii for mentioning this 
ivhcn he was giving the Chalcidian colonies in order of date (Thuejd 
6, a 4) Immediately after describing Naxos as the oldest colony of 
the Hellenes in Sicily, he speahs of “Cyme, the Chalcidian acy in the 
country of the Opicians “ Nothing would hove been more obvious than 
to have observed that this Cyme vvas older than Naxos, had he so 
believed, or had this opinion existed in his iiinc That Cuiti'c was less 
ancient than the Siohan Naxos is shown by the fact that Apollo, to 
whom Theocles, as Archegetes, had built that altar, was also the tutelary 
god of the fortress of Cutitb (Serv adjCn 6, 9 ) , Apollo had conducted 
the Chalcidians liiclicr, and the graves of Cutiue cunlatti no objects of 
greater antiquity than tliose discovered in the tombs of the ancient 
bicihan cities (Helbig, Annali del fnsl ArxA 1S76, p 231) Lastly, 
the whole historical and geographical situation decidedly countenances 


the theory that Cyme was bu'It after Naios How could the Greehs 
before they had set foot m Sialy, have sailed through the strait or 
round the island, m order to settle themselves far to the uocih, on the 
sn’rore of rfcr TyrrAene S'ea’’ / can «imV endorse the observation of 
Kuno, that “ to make the vvesiern culonisation begin with Cyme is much 
the same as to represent the Ionian colonisatiwi in the cast as be''innin<^ 
with the founding of Sinope or Panttcap-eum {/V Z f ph 1S78 ^ 
806) But if it be proved that the date of the ^olian Cj me has-been 
transferred to the Italian city of that name, the place of (he latter in 
the senes of Chalcidian colonies is only to be determined by the fact 
that Cyme is later than Navos, and, according to Thucydides earhM- 
than Zande, the founding of which cannrt be placed later than 716 i?r 
on account of the partiapatKOT of the Messenians m the settlement nf 
Rk=g.um TI,. dat. mtannrf.ac btUvatu 735 B c and 716 B c ,, 5 ,°/ 
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Chalcis ' The inhabitants of this new settlement, 
according to the testimony of Antiochus, were deter- 
mined to get into their hands the entire command of 
the strait on which it was situated. The colonisation 
of the opposite coast of Italy depended upon this. 
The Zanclzeans applied to Chalcis, their mother city, 
from which they obtained emigrants, and these to^ 
gether with the Zanclxans appointed Antimnestus as 
the leader and ruler of the new colony. Under his 
command the city of Rhegium was built at the mouth 
of the Apsias (about 715 bc.).* Heraclides of Pontus 
says that Chalcidians of Euripus (i e. of Eubcea), driven 
by famine from their home, built Rhegium, having 
taken with them some exiled Messem'ans from the 
Peloponnesus They had received an oracle that the 
right place for the settlement would be where the 
woman should embrace the man.* The constitution 
of the new state was aristocratic. A fragment of 
Dionysius tells us that Artimedes of Chalcis received 
an oracle, bidding him remain where he should find a 
man embraced by a woman, and to sail no farther. 
As he was sailing round Palantium in Italy he 
saw a fig-tree encircled by a vine, — the tree he sup- 
posed to be the man, the vine the woman, and the 
manner of growth the embrace. So he drove out the 
barbarians, who inhabited the countty, and here planted 
his settlement. The place was called Rhegium, either 
because the chfis were steep and ragged, or because 
the land was broken and tom away from Sicily, or 
from the name of a man, who here bore rule.* 

> ThuejJ. 6, 4 , ratmn 4, 23, 7. The notice of Euiebius : //t 
Sm jj Ckrrrenut ccndtla ti! la Oljrnf ifi, i, or 716 ac, poir's lo 
Zande 

* Antiochus ap htrab p 257. * Herad Poet. 25 

* Dicrjjt. Hat 17, j, Tinseus, />wfw C4 M 
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Diodorus sa>s thal the Chalcidians sent out a tenth 
part of their number The consecrated band inquired 
at Delphi where they should settle ’ and received for 
ansner “Where the most holy Apsias falls into the 
sea, there the woman embraces the man , there found 
a city It wdl give you the land of the Ausonians ” ^ 
•Strabo says “ Rhegium was founded by the Chal 
cidians, who, because their land was unfruitful, had 
dedicated to Apollo a tenth of their youth m conse 
quence of an oracle, this course was prescribed to 
them at Delphi, after they had taken with them other 
countrymen from home As we have already seen, 
It was the Messenians, conquered by the Spartans, 
who allied themselves with the emigrant Chalcidians 
after the fall of the citadel on Mount Ithome 

The Zanclmans, os Antiochus asserts, had been the 
cause of the foundation of Rhegium, and assisted in 
the work, and sixty years after they sent out an inde 
pendent and more distant colony from their own city 
into Sicily Considerably to the west of Zancle, on 
the north coast of the island, at the mouth of the 
Hunera, near the ancient Phoenician towns of Soloeis, 
Panormus, and Eryx the Zanclecans under the leader 
ship of Euclides, Stmus, and Sacon, m the year 649 
D c founded a city which received the name of the 
river on which it was built The fugitive Dorians 
remained in the minority as compared with the Chal 
cidians , they had it is true, some effect on the Ionic 
dialect of the population, but Chalcidian customs 
rights and laws were fully established m Himera.® 

In the course of eighty or ninety years the Cha! 
cidians had succeeded m founding three colonies on the 


. Thoed C, 5,62 ttodor r, &. =40 + 403-645^ ''’ 
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east coast of Sicily, in establishing a*" harbour fortress on 
each side of the strait between that island and Italy, 
which ensured the safety of ships on the voyage to 
Cyme, their farthest destination on the Tyrrhene Sea ; 
and lastly, in gaining a footing on the western portion 
of the north Sicilian coast The stations which the 
Phoenicians had held on the east coast of Sicily gave* 
way before them, and before the colonies of the Dorians, 
who followed in the wake of the Chalcidians, as they 
had disappeared from the Cyclades before the lonians. 
In comparison with the helpless Sicels, living under the 
most primitive conditions, the Chalcidians in possession 
of higher culture, better weapons, and more vigorous 
vital force, were at least as much superior as the 
Phoenicians had once been to their own ancestors on the 
coasts of Euboea ; and not only as compared with the 
Sicels, but also with the races of Italy. From the Chal- 
cidian city of Cyme, the Osci, Umbrians, Messapians, 
and Etruscans received their written characters ; it is 
the Chalcidian alphabet, with its peculiar signs for 
Gamma and Lambda, for Xi and Chi which underlies 
the forms of their letters.* 

While the Chalcidians were vigorously prosecuting 
their colonisation, and one settlement after another arose 
upon the shores of Italy and Sicily, while the Osci 
were using weapons and pottery of Eubcean origin, 
and borrowing their w'riting from the Chalcidian alpha- 
bet, Chalcis herself was involved at home in long and 
stubborn conflicts with her neighbour Eretria. Chalcis 
had extended her territory in Euboea northwards as 

^ KirchhofT, pp. 103, 109, 1 15 IT, 1 2 1 H*. The commence- 

ment of the use of writing among the Etruscans is placed in the last 
decades of the eighth century and the first of the sesenth; fielbig, 
Annal. dil Inst. Arch. 1S76, pp. 227, 230. 
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far as Hestitca ; and on the cast coast possessed the 
harbour town of Cerinlhus.* The domain of Eretria 
extended to the south beyond Tamyn^, and also 
to the coast of the ^Egean Sea,* over the mountains. 
Here, in the south. Carystus, which about the middle 
of the eighth century was at strife with Miletus (chapter 
•10), and Styra, both settlements of the Drj'opes, 
remained, as far as can be seen, independent (vol. i. 
p. 2 10). The territory and military resources of the 
Eretrians were considerable, and those of Andros, 
Tenos, and Ceos were also at their disposal. A 


memorial stone in the temple of Artemis Amarysia, the 
tutelary goddess of Eretria (vol. i. p. 70), records that 
the Eretrians once sent a festal procession to this temple 
with sixty chariots, six hundred knights, and three 
thousand heavy-armed soldiers. The most fertile part 
of Eubcea, the Lelantian plain, lay between ChalcJs and 
Eretria. Being e.xtensive and productive enough to be 
subsequently divided into four thousand peasant-lots, it 
was naturally the apple of discord between the two citie.s. 
The disputes concerning the Lelantian territory must 
have been begun about the year 700 b.c. Archilochus 
sings thus of them in the first half of the seventh 
century. “There not many bows are. drawn, nor do 


the stones fly fast from the sUng, when Ares leads the 
battle in the plain. To the sword will belong the 
work that causes many groans. For skilled in this 
warfare are they, the spear-renottmed lords of Eubcea 
Another memorial stone in the temple of Artemis 
at Amarynthus, testiBes that Chalcis and Eretria had 
agreed to use no missiles in their wars with each 


1 //. 2, S3S ; Theogn. Fn^. ggi 
chap. 14. o » 

- Herod. 6, loi. , 


and in/ra, Boofc 
PhiL TJus. j. 
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Other* This \\as a rcnuncntion not only of bows and 
slings but of ja\dins, a weapon which the /Etoliins 
and Acarmnians long retained and also of light armed 
troops w hich the Spartans, cv en m the set enth centurj , 
did not disdain to emploj side b) side with their 
hophtes It was moreover, an unmistakable e\pres 
Sion of knightly feeling which would onl) permit of 
fighting man to man The “Catalogue of Ships ' in the 
f/iaci, which as wc hate seen (vol i p 455 note) was 
compiled m the second half of the seventh centur), 
represents the men of Chalets and Eretna, of the naval 
cit} of Ccrinthus of the wme-produemg Hcsti'ca in 
the north and Car)stus and St)ra in the south of 
Eubcca, as armed w ith the spear , the) arc called “ the 
spear armed men who press forward with ashen shafts 
m rest to pierce the corselets on the breasts of the foe. * 
“Inthewarwith the Eretrians ’ sa)s Plutarch referring 
to Aristotle, “the Chalcidians could withstand the in 
fantry of the cnem), but not the cavalry , a statement 
which would seem very extraordmaiy, considering the 
devotion of the nobles of Chalcis to horse breeding, 
from which indeed the) received their designation, 
unless v\e suppose that the Lelantian temior) onl) fell 
to Chalcis at the close of this vvar, v\hich was decided 
against Eretna. Reinforcements from their Thracian 
colonies came to the help of the Chalcidians, and 
Thessalian horsemen under the leadership of Cleo 
machus The Chalcidians asked Cleomachus a 
man of pre eminent courage before all things to 
attack the cavalry of Eretna. Taking the best of 
the Thessalians, he made such a furious onslaught, 
that the Eretnan knights fell into disorder and fled 
The Chalcidians having also put the hoplites to 
' Strabo p 448 " Infra Book 4 cb S ^ II ,36 sgq 
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flight, they gained a great victory. Cleomachus, who 
had decided the battle, was killed. The Chalcidians 
decreed him honour.^ and "buried his corpse in the 
market-place ; on his grave there stands a great pillar 
to this day.” ^ 

“ In ancient times,” says Thucydides, “the wars of 
the Greeks were carried on against their neighbours ; 
after the Trojan war they did not form voluntary 
leagues or make expeditions on an equal footing, nor 
were they as yet ranged under the command of the 
greater cities. It ^vas in the ancient conflict between 
the Chalcidians and the Eretrlans that the rest of the 
Hellenes were most divided, some taking the one part, 
and some the other.”® Plutarch expressly mentions 
that when the crisis of the war drew near the Chal- 
cidians were supported by their colonies in Thrace, 
and by the Thessalian cavalry. Herodotus says that 
the Samians also sent help to them, while the 
hUIcsians zealously and persistently embraced the side 
of the Eretrians.* These succours from Miletus may 
have had their origin in the fact that Miletus, while 
still under the dominion of its princes of the race of 
Nelcus, had been at war with the Dryopes of Caty'stus 
In Euboea, and, no doubt, may then have supported 
Eretria, whose interest it was to bring the south of the 
island under subjection to itself (i/i/ra, chap. 10). We 
can only fix approx'imaiely the period when the re- 
peated conflicts between Chalcis and Eretria attained 
the dimensions of a great war; it was probably towards 
the middle of the seventh century’, about the time that 
Himcra was founded by the Zanclrcans. Chalcis was 


> I'lut. 17 .^ ; Thuej-d. i, i; 
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victorious in the struggle ; and the prize of this victory, 
the Lelantian territory, remained thenceforth in the 
undisputed possession of the Hippobot®. Even the 
supremacy of Eretria over the neighbouring islands 
of Andros, Tenos, and Ceos seems to have been lost 
in consequence of this defeat.* 

It was resented for Chalets and Eretria in the 
eighth and seventh centuries before Christ to repre- 
sent the portion of the lonians which still remained in 
the peninsula, to uphold and augment the ancient 
pouer and culture of that race, and to rule upon the 
sea, whereas Attica had only taken the first uncertain 
step towards the formation of a naval force before 
the close of this period. A vigorous, manly, and 
energetic race must then have inhabited these wo 
cities, since they could undertake such voyages 
and colonies, and carry on protracted wars on 
such honourable conditions The Greeks had an 
old proverb, that the best men were those who 
drank the water of the sacred Arethusa (the 


* Thucjdides desenbes this war as a war of ancient times "The 
period m which the rants appealed does not, according to him, belong 
to antiquity Therefore it is impossible to fix it much later than 650 
B c Morcoier, the Ionian cities about the year 630 B.C were occupied 
by the ini asion of the Cimmenans, and subsequent!) , Miletus especiall) , 
by the attacks of the Lydian pnnees Ardjs, Sadyattes, and Aljattes 
Also the tyrant Thrasybulus of Mdetus can hardly have been inclined to 
interest himself greatly on behalf of the aristocrats of Eretna, nor could 
he have possessed resources sufficient to assist them LastI), if Andros 
founded independent colonies, sdch as Acanthus and Stagims, accord 
vug to the date of Eosefevos, 1361 Abtah ^0/yiii^ 3t, 3, or 654 
B C , the dominion of Eretna over Andros must then have been at an 
end. The re-establishment of the independence of the islands may be 
connected with the subjugation of Eretna by Chalas. There are no 
positive grounds for placing the final conflict between the two aties 
earlier than the middle of the seventh century, and the negative 
grounds, such as the v erse of Archilochus and the compact preserved on 
the stone at Amaiynthus, are decidedly against it 
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Chalcidians, vol. 1. p 70}^ the best women those 
of Lacedsemon, the best horses, the Thessalian ^ 
The Chalcidians themselves boasted that in their 
cities soft Eros flourished, side by side with manly 
valour.® 


Strabo, p 449 


- Plut Atnaiar. 17 
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THE lOMANS IV THE CYCLADES 

The names of the men have been preserved who 
led the lonians to the Cyclades, where the Canan 
inhabitants and Phcenician stations were forced to 
yield to the new immigrants We arc told that 
Thersidamas conquered and colonised Ceos , Alcenor 
Siphnos , Cyntethus and Eurylochus, Andros , Clj tius 
and Mehs, Paros , Archetimus and Teuclus, Na\os , 
Antiochus Delos ^ But of the history of these islands 
we know scarcely anything Naxos and Paros, which 
lay close together, were the most important of them 
and Naxos was the most fertile The chief town of 
Naxos bearing the same name, was situated on the 
northern shore of the island , that of Paros on its 
western shore Paros worshipped the goddess of the 
fields. Demeter , the temple of Demeter Thesmophoros 
was without the gate of the city® Naxos, rich in the 
finest wine, chiefly worshipped Dionysus and Ariadne 
or Ariagne * The worship of Ariadne v\ as a cult left 
behind m Naxos by the Phcenicians We have alread) 
seen (vol i p 12 1) that it was the Syrian goddess 
who was here adored m her fearful and destrojing as 
w ell as her fruit bestow mg aspect The evil goddess 
IS changed into the jojful divinity, rich m blessings 
1 Scl ol Dton^s Petieg S'* 5 
" Herod 6 134 Hynn tn Cercr 491 
® O Jahn, Vasenbilder, p "S 
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as soon as Baal-]\Ielkart has overtaken the fugitive 
and loosed her girdle. The lonians in Na\os intro 
duced Dionysus in place of Melkart, and celebrated 
the marriage of Dionysus and Ariadne, from nhich 
union, as they represented, sprang CEnopion, i e the 
wine man, Staphylos, te the vine, and Euanthes, 
?V the fair-blooming^ The settlers m Delos had 
dedicated their rocky island, taken by them from the 
Carians, to Apollo, perhaps in connection with an 
analogous Carian worship previously found there (vol 
1 p 278) We have seen that this island very early 
became not only' the centre of the cult of the god of light 
for the Cyclades, but also for the lonians on both sides 
of thciEgcan Sea, who found themseKcs assembled 
here, at any rate, from the beginning of the eighth 
century, for the sacrifice to Apollo, and \\c noticed 
that even before the beginning of that century a 
^Icsscnian embassy was sent to this sacrifice m Delos 
p 59) The part taken by the island of 
Na\os, together with Chalcis, in the founding of the 
first Greek colony in Sicily has been mentioned , the 
name of Naxos, gu en to the new city (735 c c ) shows 
that the Naxians, under Chalcidian leadership formed 
a large, if not the larger proportion of the colonists 
Six years afterwards a body of Naxians under the 
leadership of Euarchus founded the city of Catana 
likewise on the cast coast of Sicily “ The Parians 
directed their operations to the east and north tn 
preference to thewesL In conjunction v\ith Miletus, 
they founded Panum at the junction of the Hellespont 
with the Propontis (70S nc)’ Ceos, Tenos, and 
\nclros became subject to the Eretnans {siefira p 153) 

• -r,-.-.. ^ =0 ApoII Rliod 3 957 
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When these colonies >\cre sent out, the islands were 
alread) under the rule Rentes We know nothing of 
their institutions, and as to the life of the inhabitants can 
onlj be certain tint the cultivation of vines, corn, and 
oil must have been carefull) and diligently pursued in 
the islands , heights and crags, which now only afford 
a bare subsistence for sheep and goats were theli 
crowned, as can be proved, by cities and fortresses 
In Siphnos there were gold and silver mines, which 
doubtless had been previously worked by the Phee 
nicnns and w ere verj' productiv e in their yield ^ A 
glimpse of the prosperity prevailing in the Cyclades 
and among the lonnns generallj, in the second half of 
the eighth centuiy, is given us b> a hjmn composed in 
this period It is a h> mn of praise to the god of Delos 
This seat of his worship was said to have been pre 
viously consecrated by the first appearance of the light 
god who illuminated with such bright beams the islands 
uprising from the blue sea here the bright god is said to 
have come forth from the darkness here Leto gave him 
birth We see from this poem that the lonians wuth 
their wives and children, assembled from the islands 
from all directions to celebrate the spring sacrifice , that 
at this festival chonc songs were sung by the maidens 
m honour of Apollo that dances and gymnastic con 
tests were held and that the singers competed with 
one another in hymns to the praise of the god 

This hymn which cannot have been sung later 
than the end of the eighth century,® describes how 

1 See Bent s Cyeladet p -’86 ff (Andros) 38 ff (S phnos) 

The first Homenc hymn to Apollo extend ng to verse 176 or 
178 The prosperity of Ionia, v hidi th s hymn describes snSered a 
severe shock imined atel> after the year 700 E c through the invas on 
of the Cimmerians The northern boimdanes are shown by the men 
tion of Eubcea famed for sli ps (ver ^1) the colonisation of Chalcis 
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Leto, when the time of her delivery was near, can find 
no birthplace for her child ; not Crete, nor Athens, nor 
Eubcea, nor Mount Pelion, nor the Thracian Athos, 
nor Phoctea, nor Lemnos, nor Imbros ; neither Lesbos, 
Chios, nor Samos ; not Mycale, Miletus, nor Clarus ; 
not Cnidus, Naxos, or Paros, will dare to receive the 
goddess, for fear of the mighty one she is to bear , 
only barren Delos, hitherto in bad repute among men, 
gives her a resting-place, that it may henceforward be 
hallowed when Leto has sworn that so long as Apollo's 
altar shall smoke, and his sanctuary shall remain on 
the island, he will honour and protect Delos above 
all places The poet concludes thus. “Many, O 
Pheebus, arc thy temples and shady groves , all watch- 
towers are dear to thee, and the steep peaks of the 
lofty mountains, and the rivers which flow into the 
sea. But most of all thy heart rejoices in Delos, 
where the laones in trailing garments assemble with 
their children and their noble wives In thy honour 
they celebrate contests of boxing, dance, and song, 
when the games have begun. Whoever comes there 
at the time when the luones are gathered together 
would think that they were immortal and unaging ; 
for he would behold the delight of all, and his heart 


and Eretna became of importance only after 750 DC, and the stress 
laid (ler 133) upon the giving of oracles bj Apollo, no doubt, ptesup 
poses that Delphi had already attained a prominent position The 
secoiii 'nj-mn tiers 17b 54f»;, wrongly appended to the first, emanates 
fiom the Dmotian school (Bcrgt, Gneek U^scht lol 1 p 7J5 ff) It 
IS imitated from the first hymn, but is later, perhaps ei en a cemiiry'’later 
than thu Niese has diseoiercd m the second hymn three \erses 
hierallj transferred from (he Catalogue of Ships, which u-as also com 
pos«l ra , ,5, 7.^,5 

i\asnotcomposcdtillafteribeje3r63opc fiol i n le-i -.t 

I™< 1 , Iht .econil h,nin ra., nnJmhtrfl,, composVft list ,ej," 
Wore ,h= .,„cd rar, „™d„s d,e h,,„; 
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would rejoice ai the sight of t\ic men and of the 
women with beautiful girdles, their swift ships and 
rich possessions. Also there is a splendid ceremony, 
the glory of which will never pass away, when the 
Delian maidens, the ser\'ants of the Far* Darter, first 
sing the praises of A{)ollo and afterwards extol 
Artemis, lover of the arrow, and Leto. Then they 
celebrate tlie men and women of ancient times, and 
cliarm the generations of mankind. They know how 
to imitate the voice and gestures of all men ; so wcil- 
ordcred is their song, that those whom they imitate 
appear themselves to speak. In fine. then, may Apollo 
and Artemis be gracious to me I Farewell to you all. 
and remember me licrcaftcr; so that if at any time a 
•stranger of earth-inliabiting men, one who has suficred 
much, sliall come and ask you; ‘Yc maidens, what 
man brings you the sweetest songs, and who delights 
you the most?' — yc shall answer quickly, and with 
kindly words : ‘ The blind man who dwells in rocky 
Chios, whose songs In time to come will also gain the 
prize.’ But your glory we shall sound in all well- 
peopled cities which we visit upon earth ; they will 
believe it, for it is true.”* 

It was probably not long after the time when this 
hymn was sung in Delos that the island of Paros sent 
out a colony of its own, which promised the greatest 
advantages. We know that the Phoenicians early 
established themselves in Thasos, near the Thracian 
coast; that they erected a temple there to Baal-Mel- 
karth, the Tj’rian Heracles, and eagerly sought for 
gold in the mines on the southern coast of the island. 
To conquer Thasos and its treasures was the enter- 
prise undertaken by the Parians soon after the found- 
* Hymn, tn 146-176. 
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mg of Panum on th? Hellespont A man of a priestly 
family, devoted to the service of Demeter Thes 
mophoros m Paros, whose name was Tdesicles grand 
son of Tellis, was said to have received this oracle at 
Delphi “ Telesicles tell the Parians that I command 
thee to build a magnificent city on. the island of Eeria ^ 
The oracle was so interpreted that Ecna (ijepiof signi 
fies surrounded by vapour, by morning mist) was 
understood to mean Thasos the island to the north 
of Paros Thither in the year 705 b c sailed colonists 
from Paros " As to the battles which these emigrants 
had to fight both in Thasos and on the opposite coast 
and the misfortunes they had to encounter, we gam a 
few side lights from scanty fragments of the poems of 
Archilochus the son of Tclcsidcs 

The poetry of the Greeks had advanced from the 
hymn to the £/'os side by side with the Sj>os we then 
find practical admonition and instruction m the verses 
of Hesiod on the dunes of the honest man and the 


labour of the peasant while the elegies of Callmus 
exhort to manliness and valour From the praise of 
the gods and the legends of heroes poetry had come 
down to the actual world and its problems, Archi 
lochus carried it into the midst of the struggles of the 
day, not only those of the commonwealth but of per 
sonal history Not that the hymn and the elegy 
were alien to him He praised the divinities oC 
island — Dcmetcr and Dionysus — m lofty tones and 


compared the gift of the god — the wine of the neigh 
boiinng Naxos— to nectar I honour, he says in 
his own name the sacnficial feast of the holy 
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Demeter and Core I knou ho\\ to raise the beau 
tiful song — the dith> ramb— of Dion)SU5 our sovereign 
\\hen my soul is fired ^\lth the lightning of ttine ‘ 
He IS said to ha\e gamed a victory at Paros uith a 
hy mn to Demeter and to have sung the Ephymmum 
Hail to thee lord in the prize of victory Heracles' 
to thee and to lolaus the tv\o warrior lances Tenella ' 
Hail to thee Heracles lord m the prize of \ ictory ' 

Of the personal history of Archilochus we hear 
very little but we know that fortune wns adverse to 
him He does not seem to have followed his father to 
Thasos though he did not continue in Paros very long 
He turned his back on that island as we know from 
himself observes Critias in JEhan through want 
In Pindar we read as follows Far from me I see 
Archilochus well nigh stripped of all satisfy ing 
his hunger with sharp and hostile words A verse 
among the fragments preserved from the poems of 
Archilochus seems to confirm these statements Not 
from my fathers he says did 1 inherit poverty 
nor am I a beggar by my ancestry * Away from 
Paros he exclaims and its figs and seaside life * 
The new dynasty which had ascended the throne of 
Lydia m the person of King Gyges had immediateh 
turned Its arms against the Greek cities Miletus and 
Smyrna repelled the attacks of Gyges but Magnesia 
on the Mieander and Colophon were forced to submit 
A portion of the Colophonians preferred emigration 
to a state of subjection to the Lydians They sailed 
westward and on the shore of the deep bay which 

^ Fragtn i o 77 iji Deigk. 

* Schol Anstoph. A et 1764 Fra^ J19 Eratosil^enes in 
terpreted th s %eree as a hj-mn to Heracles ?<■/«»/ Find 0/j / 9 j 

* AeL i }1 10 13 P nd Pjfh 54 Arch 1 Fra‘m 3 Be ok 

* Fragm 53 
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di\ ides the southern toast of Italy, >vhcrc the Aclircans 
had built Croton and Sybaris, and the Parthenlans 
Taras {sup} a, p. 87). at ibc mouth of the river Siris, 
they founded a city of the same name (about 6S0 e c ) 
Archilochus must have joined these emigrants’ He 
speaks from his own obscrv'atlon of the “ lov'ely, 
]:^casant. and desirable land by the waves of the Siris '* 
His sojourn there, however, cannot have been very 
long. Wc afterwards find him with the settlers in 
Thasos, in the ^oung colony founded by his father, 
the new city on the north coast of the island. But 
Thasos did not please him. Like the back-bone of 
an ass it stands, bristling with wild wood!”* he cries 


V Athen p 323 The date ol Arcliilochus 15 fued b) tlie statement 
of Herodotus (Herod i, »5), tbnt he lived in the time of G>-ges and 
commemorated him in a trimeter, especial]^ as this trimeter has beea 
preserved The rcijrr of C>*gcs lasted, according to Eusebius, from dSp 
rc 10653 nc , the reason why ihese>carsmust be substituted for those 
assijaiecl to C)i,'cs b) Herodotus has been shouii in Ant 3,414, 

n s Archilochus therefore lived in the first half of the seventh centurj 
This entirely agrees with the colonisatwn of Thases in Otjui/i t8 (su/m, 
p 173, n 2) That Archilochus led the colonists to Thasos, as we read 
m Euseb Prap Evang 5, 7, is as fvlse a story as the announcement 
made to Telesictes tegardmg his son Had Archilochus been GChist 
of Thasos, his verses from tbeacc vvould hare been in a different tone, 
and we should have heard mom of his honours in that island, for in 
other respects abundant notices of the fame of Archilochus have been 
preserved Out, in truth, vve see froni his otvn words, that he was at 


Sins before he resided m Thasos Tatian {Art Grac p 49, and ap 
Euseb Fr<rp Evang 10, 1 1) determines the date of Archilochus (juite 
accurately when he sajs 6 St ’Apyf^iXaxn^ -ijKfiarre t-tpi ’OAi^noSa 
rfimjK Kut ei’icoiTTTjv (688 O85 b c ) ri-yijr tov ArSdr , and accord 
ing to this vve must correct the statement of Eusebius an Abrah 
9 1 5 ift.nii/i/1 f/i Arehticcfmsj into altt tfemiwi am Archihcho area 
‘tncestiiiain terltam Ol^trtptaden, and the still greater error of Jerome 
On the other hand the notice of the chronicle an Abrah 11^1 = 
Otjtrnp 28, 4 or 665 BC , and the corresponding notice of Jerome 
and SjTicellus mn he the less taVen into account, since they helon-’ to 
a scln.ic i,ladi imJc Archilochus and s.mou.des coutmpocncB • 

o7‘’Sei'Too'';'*cr“'' r"''"” 
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Either in the island Itself, or oil the Thracian coast 
opposite, where in the “ mine forest,” there were 
richer gold mines than in Thasos, the emigrants had 
to sustain conflicts with the Thracian tribe of the 
Saians. “ I am at once,” says Archilochus, "a sen'ant 
of Lord Enyalius, and enjoy the fair gift of the 
Muses."* “With the spear my bread is kneaded, by 
the spear I get Ismarian wine, I drink it leaning on 
the spear.’’* The red wine produced on the Thracian 
coast, on the shores of the river Ismarus which falls 
into the sea to the east of Thasos, was considered a 
divine drink* even in the period of the ancient Odyssey. 
When it is poured out, Archilochus exclaims to the 
drawer, ** Up, go with the chalice among the benches 
of the swift ship, take the covers from the bulging 
casks; and draw off the red wine from the lees; we 
cannot keep this watch fasting.’’* " I like not,” we 
read in another fragment, “a lanky chief with slouch- 
ing mien, disorderly hair, and unshorn beard ; a small 
man with bandy legs, who stands firmly on his feet, 
and is full of courage, pleases me better.’’* The re- 
sult of an encounter in which he himself took part, he 
contemptuously describes as follows' “There were 
seven dead men trodden underfoot, and we were a 
thousand murderers.”* In a battle with the Saians 
he lost his shield in flight. He thus consoles himself 
for its loss. “ Some Saian now, doubtless, glories 
over my blameless shield w'hich against my will I lost 
in the thicket. I myself escaped the fate of death. 
Away then ■with that shield, I shall get another as 
good ’ ^ 

' Fragnt i. s Fragm 2 

* Ismarus, mth its red n-me, belongs, la the Odyssey, to the Ciconcs 
(9, 40 ff, 198 ff) * Frapn 4 

s Fragm 58 « Fragm 59 ' Fragm 6 ; Strabo, p 549 
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The Parian colonists had no easy task in Thasos, 
they were beset vith gra\e misfortunes, as may be 
gathered from the fragments of Archilochus We also 
learn from another source that the Thracians of the 
coast were not the only foes with i\hom they had to 
contend, for -when they took possession of Stiy'me, 
the inhabitants of Maronca on the Ismarus, who were 
colonists from Chios, opposed them ' Archilochus 
admonishes his countrymen m Thasos to show pa- 
tience and constancy under their misfortunes "We 
sigh under heavy troubles, Pencles," so runs one of 
the fragments, '' neither the cHy nor any of its inhabit- 
ants think, of pleasure, for the waves of the howling 
sea have engulfed the best men our breast is swollen 
with grief But, dear friend, the gods have devised 
a cure for incurable evil — strong steadfastness of heart 
Now this trouble has fallen upon us, nnd we deplore 
the bloody battle , soon it will fall upon others There 
fore endure it, and throw quickly from you womanish 
grief* We must confide all to the gods, they often 
exalt the men who he upon the black earth and often 
cast down with a sudden destruction those who move 
with firm and haughty steps Much evil happens in 
spite of foresight and against the will of man ’ I am 
neither healed through tears, nor do I make evil worse 
if I give myself to joy and pleasure ' ‘ His sister’s 
husband had been lost m the waves *' the pain would 
have been easier to bear,’ says Archilochus, "if the 
fame of Heplncsius had buried his head and his fair 
hmbs m pure vestments’* To the Thasians who 


J Hirpocm Srpifiij, after Plulocl»Tas, who, cn his side aODcak 
:o the evidence of Archilochus, and Scymn Ch 6, 7 , Herod. 7 l o S 
2 rragu: 9 s s6 * Fragtn 13 

* Pint dePoet 6 
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must ha\e been m great distress he exclaims, “Ye 
houseless citizens, consider at last my ^\ords” He 
tries to prove to them that he desires nothing and 
seeks nothing for himself, tvhiie he puts these words 
into the mouth of a simple, unambitious man “The 
golden treasures of Gyges are not w hat I cra\ e in mj 
heart, nor has ambition possessed me, nor do I env>' 
the works of the gods, nor strive after tynmnical power, 
— all this IS far from my e)es ^ At last, however, 
even the equanimity of Archilochus was unable to 
maintain itself under the misfortunes which beset the 
new colony He has to exhort himself to courage 
and presence of mind “ Heart, my heart,’ he cnes 
“shaken with storm} cares, be calm* Oppose thy 
very breast for a protection against the enemy, push 
on closely and bravely to keep him back* Rejoice 
not too loudly over a victory, nor weep at home under 
a defeat rejoice not immoderately m prosperity, nor 
grieve m adversity overmuch confess that there 
15 a tide in the affairs of men * He confesses 
that neither Iambics nor any other pastime are dear 
to his heart* " It is not the disaster of the RIagnetes 
(their severe defeat by the Cimmemns and subjuga 
tion by the Lydians), but the woes of Thasos, that I 
deplore* * ‘ The sorrows of the Panhellenes stream 

together in Thasos * “ May the stone of Tantalus 

not hang over this island * “O Thasos, thnee un 
happy cjt) I ’* 

As far as we can discover, Archilochus left Thasos 
and returned to Paros “We know on his own autho- 

1 /Vafw 25 Tlu* ih * refers to Thasos follows from 

r lae (fe trafjuiU 10 , Arisiot. sifei 3, 17, titS f 

“ C6 * 22 * />/»■*« ■*0 

* J-ntp^ 52 * Frajwt 5j ” I'ra'^n t29 
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ntj,' siys Cntias, “ that he was hated by the Thasians, 
because he persecuted friend and foe with his satire ' 
In Paros — whether before his wanderings andadven 
tures, or only at this time, is uncertain — he conceived 
a violent passion for Neohiile, a maiden of the island 
daughter of Lycambes ‘*0 friend/ he evclaims 
‘'there possesses me tlie yearning which paralyses 
the limbs . spiritless i he, devoured by longing, and 
pierced by bitter pains to the very bone ’ ' “ Such 

love has enclosed my heart, that darkness veils my 
eyes , she has stolen all the courage out of my breast * ® 
“Might I only succeed m touching Neobule’s hand* ^ 
“She has the luxuriant growth of the myrtle, the fair 
bloom of the rose, her hair overshadows her neck and 
shoulders ' * Lycambes at first promised his daughter 
to Archilochus, but afterwards changed his mind pre- 
ferring a more wealthy son in law Archilochus took 
his revenge He persecuted Lycambes and his house 
with the most ferocious libels I understand very well, 
he says “how to repay the man who has done me evil, 
with worse evils ^ “ The fox Knows much the hedge 
hog only one thing (how to draw itself together and 
to prick) * O Zeus, O Father Zeus, thou rulest in 
heaven thou seest also the deeds of men, the wicked 
and the just , even the arrogance and right doing of 
the beasts, thou hast at heart Father Lycambes 
flow sfiafi [ call this ^ who fed thy heart astray ? 
Thouhadst sworn a great oath unto me, and given me 
bread and salt (signs of reception into the house) I® 
But there is nothing now that may not happen, be it 


1 ^lian, V H \o 13 Tragm 85 84 
• Fnsm 103 J ,, 

6 , rFras,„ss ‘ F„f,„ 
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never so unlookcd for and abjured, be ic never so 
strange, since Ztus the father of the Olj mpians in 
broad di} had hidden in darkness the bright light of 
the sun and pale fear came upon men Since then 
marvellous things have happened upon the earth 
No one need wonder henceforth, though the dolphins 
should leave their abode in the dashing waves of thfe 
sea, and prefer the land and the lofty mountains * 
Then he declares to L^cambes the coming vengeance 
‘ There is a tale among men about the fo\ and the 
eagle who once made a treaty and sealed it with an 
oath * Archilochus reminds Lycambes of the tenor 
of this fable. The eagle devoured the foxs young, 
the fox could not reach him, but he invokes the punish- 
ment of the gods upon the eagle , and when the birds 
stole flesh from the sacnflcial altar, he earned sparks 
into his nest which was burned with the eaglets so 
also vengeance will overtake Lycambes Archilochus 
succeeded m making Lycambes the sport of the island 
at any rate he proudly says in a remaining fragment 
ofhiswntmgs “Now Lycambes thou art become a 
great laughing stock to the citizens ’ ® The bitter, 
passionate and sometimes cy nicai invectives of Archi 
lochus of which the few and mutilated fragments that 
have been preserved only give us indications,* are 
said to have dnven Lycambes and his daughter to 
desperation We are told that they both hanged 
themselves Greek tradition w as always fond of 
painting the effects of poetry in strong colours. 

Lycambes however, was not the only person 
whom Archilochus persecuted with his verses, he 

1 Fragrr 74 Frago’ 86 * Fragm 94 

* CL Fragm 34 Tte ccorseness of these invectives is s«n la 
Fragm 13, 137, 184 
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spared neither himself nor others The dead alone 
were to have no evil said of them * “ As the fig tree 

on the cliffs supports many crows,” says one fragment, 
“so Pasiphtle gives a friendly reception to all guests 
“Thy skin will never bloom again," he exclaims to 
another, “but thou wilt still anoint thyself, even when 
thou art an aged crone* ’ “Smg of Glaucus,’ we 
read m another fragment, “with the frizzled hatri’’* 
To a person who forced his way into a common 
banquet he says “ To drink much unmixed wine, and 
to eat much to which thou didst not contribute a 
mocsek tl\QU earnest unbidden as if thou hadst been 
a friend Thy belly betrays thy heart and senses 
into shamelessness 

Of the further history of Archilochus we only know 
that he fell in an encounter of the Parians against the 
Naxians (about the year 660 b c ) by the hand of 
Calondas of Naxos Long afterwards when Calondas 
came to Delphi to inquire of the oracle, the Pythia 
IS said to have called out to him in the name of the 
god “ Thou hast slain the servant of the Muses * 
depart from the temple' Calondas replied “I am 
pure, O king , I slew according to the laws of war, 
and did nothing more than I was ready also to 
undergo ’ The Pythia commanded him, so runs the 
legend to propitiate the soul of Archilochus ® 

The fame of Archilochus lived on among the 
Greeks He had boldly introduced poetry mto the 
circle of everyday life, the moods and struo-gles of 
which he seized witli wonderful vividness Iambic 


1 64 • rntgm 19 8 

4 57 s 

6 Herad Pont g, Plul Zl? vinii ,7 
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poetry owes to him its birth. “Thou plundercst 
Archilochus’" became a proverb among the Greeks, 
as addressed to a satirist ’ The resources of his 
mind, the many forms of poetr)' lYhich he used with 
equal freedom, the drastic force of his expressions, 
the bitterness of his mockery, the passionate ardour 
of soul, to >\hich he first dared to give unveiled and 
\incompTomis\ng expression, have caused the Greeks 
(and so far as ne can gather from the remains of his 
uorks, nith justice) to reckon him at all times among 
their greatest poets. His place is next to Homer. 

Severe as v.ere the misfortunes of Thasos nhile 
Archilochus remained and fought there, and even after- 
u ards, the new colony overcame them We find the 
Thasians in the sixth century b c. in a flourishing 
condition. Besides the mines m their own island, 
they had obtained those m the “mine forest" on 
the opposite shore On the Thracian coast they were 
in possession of Strjmc, and had built Galepsus, 
CEsyme, and Datum, not far from the mouth of the 
Strj'mon * These harbours enabled them to carry on 
their advantageous commerce with the Thracians, and 
to a\ail themselves of the wealth of the coast m wood 
for shipbuilding Herodotus assures us, that the pro- 
duce of the gold mines m Thasos and on the Thracian 
coast, together with other revenues, brought in so 
much that the Thasians found it unnecessary to lev}' 
any other taxes , after paying the expenses of the 
commonwealth, a yearly surplus of from two to three 
hundred talents (or ^4Z,ooo-;£6s,ooo sterling) re- 
mained ® Paros seems also to have enjo} ed prospenty 

^ Suidas, /fr (jf 

• Scj-niii Ch, 656 , Sc) L 67 , Thucyd. 4, I07 . Eustath. aJ Dton 

* Herod 6,46, t, \o%, \\Z ,Titst\i\,SiaatsJiaj 4 shalt 1,423 
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after tills war with the Naxians, and to have attained 
to a wise form of constitution, which secured rights 
and participation in the government not only to the 
gcnl£s and great territorial lords, but also to those 
possessing smaller landed properties.* The island 
maintained friendly relations with Miletus : Paros and 
^liletus had been associated together in the building 
of Parium on the Hellespont; and the community of 
Paros was afterwards entrusted by the Milesians with 
the settlement of their fierce party quarrels, and the 
rearrangement of their constitution. Andros, Tenos, 
and Ceos had been freed from their allegiance to 
Eretria, in consequence of the defeat of that city by 
Chalcis in the great war. Andros, like Paros, tried 
to gain a footing on the coasts of Thrace ; and in 
654 B.c. founded Acanthus and Stngirus on the neck 
of the promontory of Mount Athos, on the western 
shore of the bay into which the Strymon falls.® 

^ This 1$ inferred fcotn the instituiioos which the Panans founded at 
Miletus, Book 4, chap 17. 

• Scymn. Ch 647, Eu$eb Chron an. Abrah. 1363= 31, 

3 = 654 BC. 
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“The lontans to whom the Panionium belongs,’ says 
Herodotus, “of all men known to us, have obtained 
the fairest skies and best climate for their cities neither 
those lands higher up (to the north), nor those lower 
down (to the south), neither those in the East nor those 
in the West are so fortunate , the former being exposed 
to cold and damp, the latter to heat and drought”^ On 
this favoured soil, the colonies of the lonians, under 
their pnnees of the house of Neleus — both those who 
might actually have been descendants of Codrus or 
emigrants from Pylus and those who claimed descent 
from Codrus m order to obtain equal honour with the 
rest, and admittance to the sacrificial league on Mount 
Mycale — flourished and increased to a wonderful 
extent As to the fortunes of these cities after the 
period of the first settlement we can only discover 
that their struggles with the Carians and Lydians 
were long and severe that there were feuds among 
the cities themselves, that Miletus and Mjus Chios 
and Erylhras made war on one another, and that 
the Colophonians succeeded m conquering Smyrna 
from the Bohans and making it an Ionian city 
In regard to their internal organisation, we have 
seen that the nobility, as m Attica, their mother 
^ I lldt. 1, 14s 
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country, formed tliemseUts into corporations, m 
Miletus and Tcos the \ery names of the four Attic 
tribes were reproduced, in Cphesus and Er> three, 
the colonists A\crc likewise dnided into tribes but m a 
different order, and with other names, which reveal the 
original constituents of their population The members 
of the tribal associations descendants of the founders 
or of succeeding immigrants their successors, who ob 
tamed admittance, were here, as m Attica, the ruling 
class of the new communities The religious worship 
was that of the Hellenic gods, enriched by cults found 
among the ancient inhabitants in Miletus Ephesus, 
and Colophon The cities all worshipped Poseidon of 
Hehce , with the exception of Ephesus and Colophon, 
they all, like the Athenians celebrated the Apatuna 
to Zeus Phratrius and to Athena Teos, Phocrea, and 
Smyrna celebrated the Anthesteria of Dionysus , the 
women of Miletus and Ephesus held the Thesmophona 
of Demeter m the same manner as the women of 


Attica IMiletus worshipped Demeter of Eleusis (vol 
1 p 260) and the sacred oli\e tree was not wanting 
in the temple of Athena m that city 

Amidst the struggles carried on by the cities of 


the lonians with the Cannns and Lydians and bj 
the cities of the Achaeans with the Mjsians and 
Teuemns — amidst the convergence of tribes and 
legends from the various distrMr.t^ cS iTiwoVer 
countt)' which were here represented— at the courts 
of princes and in the families of the nobihty around 
them there grew up a number of songs describing the 
deeds and sufferings of the heroes of oId_that is tj sav 
abody-of heroic poetry As soon as the cities had 
secured a qer, aid amount of temtory, they proceeded 
.0 enlarge it, a, the expense of the atiaent pcpulatioas 
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In these conflicts also, the noblt^s were the leaders; 
they adopted the cavalry mode of warfare, while at 
the same time they practised themselves in navigation 
and headed maritime expeditions for plunder, commerce, 
or other objects. Miletus j)osscssed a splendid harbour 
in the gulf; the heights of the peninsula which com- 
manded it afforded fine pasturage for sheep, and in the 
plain were fertile arable lands. Ephesus extended its 
dominion on the Caystcr as far as the spurs of Mount 
1 molus, and the terrlior)* of Colophon stretched north- 
wards to the mountain range which divides the valley 
of the Caystcr from that of the Hermus. 

Notwithstanding this prosperity of the cities, how- 
ever, if not in consequence of it, the monarchy fell, 
as in the mother counir)', probably about the middle 
of the eighth century. In Phoc.Ta alone, so far as we 
know, it was maintained until the middle of the seventh 
centurjr'. The security attained by the cities in regard 
to the ancient population may have caused a strict 
and uniform leadership to appear less neccssarj', while 
increasing possessions in land, \ve.iltli, and dependents 
may have aroused the self-reliance of the families and 
associations of the nobility in opposition to the princes. 
Aristotle tells us that the nobles in hlagnesia and most 
of the Ionian colonies applied themselves to the train- 
ing of horses and to equestrian warfare, while the 
government of the cities devolved upon the community 
of knights, who formed the ruling class.* 

In Miletus the kingdom of the Nelids came to an 
end in the following manner : Laodamas and 'Am- 
phitres, descendants of Phoblus and Phrygius* disputed 
for the throne : it assigned to whichever of them 

^ Pol. 4 , 3 , 2 = 1289338 fT; ef. Herad. Tont. 22 M. 

' « VoL L p. 262. 
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should earn for himself the highest reward from Miletus 
Miletus was then at war with the island of Melos (Melos, 
as we have seen, had been colonised by the Achteans 
in the beginning of the eighth century, see \ol i pp 401, 
419), and with the Dryopians of Carystus in Eubcea 
Amphitres went out against Melos, and accomplished 
nothing , but Laodamas succeeded in defeating the 
Car)stians, perhaps with the help of the Eretrians 
{sttpra^ p 165) He then became king of Miletus, 
ruled justly, and was beloved by the Milesians But 
one day, as he was conducting the hecatomb at the 
festival of Apollo to the temple of Didyma (vol 1 
p 279), without the aly, Amphitres fell upon him 
with his followers, and having slam him, took posses- 
sion of the city and throne The sons and adherents 
of Laodamas established themselves in Assessus, a 
town iti the territory of Miletus Here they were 
besieged by Amphitres and reduced to great extremi- 
ties An oracle which announced assistance to them 
from Phrygia was fulfilled , two youths from Phrygia 
effected an entrance into the city The besieged came 
out to battle terror sent from the deity seized upon 
the followers of Amphitres , they turned and fled, and, 
in the pursuit, the sons of Laodamas slew Amphitres 
But the Milesians nominated Epimenes to arrange 
their constitution, nnd gave him full powers to punish 
all who had been concerned m the murder of Laodamas 
The sons of Amphitres had fled, and Epimenes con 
fiscated their property, of the remaining participators 
in the murder three were executed, and the rest ban 
ished “ Thus the dominion of the Nelids came to an 
end ■' As to the arrangement which Epimenes mtro 

C„™n mn- 44 - PhM.», Da„an: 
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duced into the aristocracy, the constitution uhich ^vas 
substituted for the monarchy in Miletus, we know onl) 
that an clectitc ptytanis, with extensive powers, was 
placed at the head of the state.* 

In Ephesus also, the house of Androclus, son of 
Codrus, failed to maintain its power. The govern* 
ment of the city was transferred to the Gcrousia — a 
council of elders chosen by the nobles according to 
their five tribes (vol i p 264) The postentj of 
Androclus, however, retained the name and insignia 
of the kingly dignity, and the right of fulfilling sacred 
functions They had the chief seats at competitive 
games, wore the purple robe, and a staff instead of the 
sceptre, and conducted the sacrifice of the Eieusinian 
Dcmeter We learn further that one brother of this 
tribe could transfer these rights and dignities to another 
brother • Stmilarlj m Colophon the rule of the eques- 
trian families was substituted for the government of 
the descendants of Andremon In Erj’thite the 
association of nobles, which at first replaced the 
dominion of the descendants of Hippotes (vol L p 
267), received the name of “ Basilidie,” t e the kingly , 
their position was something akin to that of the 
Bacchiadas m Conmh, and that of the MelanthidE 
in Athens, after the fall of the hereditary monarchy 
Aristotle sa>s of the Basilidas of Er^thr* that “they 
admmistered the commonwealth well in ancient times-’® 
Miletus early applied itself to nav igation, and 
directed its expeditions northw-ards towards the Helles 
pont. As early as the year Soo b c., the ships of 
Miletus must have sailed through the strait of Sestos 

» Anstot. 5.4, 5,= ,305 16, 17 

Strabo, pp 633, 640, Djogea Laert. g ,6 
Anstot. Pc/ 4,3=1290 ^ IS. S. 5.4=1305 6 19, Pol>-*n 7, 2, 2 
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into the Propontis and Bosphorus , and even ventured 
into the Black Sea Commerce on the southern shores 
of that sea must have proved so advantag:eous or 
rather the metals which were to be obtained among 
the Chalybians, Tibaremans, and Moschi, — copper, 
silver, and iron, must have become so desirable and 
indispensable, that Miletus founded a commercial 
settlement there, westward of the mouth of tlie 
Halys, " in the domain of the Syrians, ’ on a project- 
ing promontory affording two good harbours, one 
towards the East, and the other towards the West 
Under the leadership of Abron (or Ambron) some 
Milesian colonists about the year 780 u c here estab 
hshed a settlement out of which grew the city of 
Sinope 1 The isthmus which connected the promon- 
tory with the uvdinland was but two stadia m width 
this narrow space was afterwards spanned bj the 
southern wall of the town The colony flounshed so 
rapidly, chat in the year 756 u c , not long after its 
own founding, it was m a position to establish a new 
station on the same coast, but much farther to the 
East This station was Trapezus and it enjoyed direct 
commercial intercourse with the land of the Chalybians, 
which was rich in metals * At the same time the 
Milesians probably with the design of securing a safe 
anchorage for their ships before they sailed into the 
Black Sea, took possession of a somewhat extensive 
rounded peninsula m the Propontis which juts out 
into the sea on the Asiatic coast and is only connected 
with the mainland by a very narrow isthmus this 

penmsulathe Greeks named the “isle of bears ” Upon 
It. just where it joins die continent, on the narrow 
neck winch was afterwards cut through, the Miles, ans 
* /ru/ S4! ’P»'rh4,56,sasbo,ps4, 
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founded the city of Cyzicus * The ancient inhabitants 
of the island of bears who seem to have belonged to 
the Thracian tribe of the Doliones," apparently found 
admission for some of their number among the ranks 
of the Milesian settlers At any rate there existed m 
Cyzicus si\ tribes instead of the four Attic or Ionic 
tribes Besides the Geleontes, Hophtes, Argadeis, and 
^gicoreis two other tribes, the Boreis and the CEnopes* 
are mentioned The name of the CEnopes is derived 
from G\nopion,thewine man(-j?^nr,p 169), it no doubt 
signifies vine dresser, and appropriately connects itself 
with the name of Argadeis, te husbandmen, and 
Aigicoreis, or goat herds the territory of C>zicus 
yields abundant wine, as well as field produce The 
name of Boreis is harder to explain We have had 
mention of Corus, the son of Penthilus, but he can 
hardly belong to this connection , Borus, grandfather 
of Melanthus, king of Athens would be more pro' 
bable.^ We have seen that the lonians of Androclus 
who founded Ephesus, admitted part of the ancient 
population as a separate tnbe, side by side with their 
own tribes, and this may have happened at Cjzicus 
with the “ vintagers , ’ yet the CEnopes, as well as the 
Boreis ma) have been composed of later immigrant 
lonians or Greeks of other descent. About fifty } ears 
after the building of Cyzicus towards the end of the 
eighth century (708 b c), the Milesians m concert uith 
the Panans founded Panum on the Asiatic coast of the 

* Slrabo, pp 635, 575 , Jerome an. Abrab 1261 ssOljntf 6, 
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* CTG 366,, n-iih BadJis commentary 

* VoL i 24-, note 3 , Fauian. 2, tS 7, 8 On what Schomanns 
assumption that Boreis = ploughmen rests, 1 do not sec, wc must then 
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Hellespont {supra, p. 169), in' order to secure to them- 
selves the entrance of the Propontis; and In this colony 
some emigrants from Erythrie bore a part.* Cyzicus 
continued to be the chief station for the commerce of 
Miletus in the Propontis and in the Pontus, and thus 
became an important and opulent city. 

* As the settlements of the /Eolians on the coast of 
Asia, the occupation of the Cyclades and of the Carian 
and Lydian coasts had extended and given more life 
and form to the legends of Greece, so the opening up 
of the Black Sea, and the founding of the Milesian 
colonics on its shores produced similar results. The 
myth of the voyage of the Argo to the land of the 
Sun in the far Ease (vol. i. p. 156), accompanied the 
mariners of Miletus to the coast of the Black Sea ; it 
was transferred from heaven to earth, and here localised. 
The course of the Argo had been towards the East ; 
it must consequently have gone to the Black Sea. 
.dEsa, the land of the Sun, of ./Eetes, was sought on 
the eastern shore of that sea, and the pledge of bles- 
sing, the golden fleece, was transformed into the wealth 
of that region. Now the Argo became '‘celebrated 
by all in song we have previously seen herw the 
songs of the Argo, which now arose, influenced the 
extension of the Odyssey. Eumelns of Corinth, who 
composed his poems about the middle of the eighth 
centur}', already named Colchis as the goal of the 
Argo, and the Milesian colonies on the Propontis 
and the Black Sea boasted that the soil of which they 
had taken possession had been consecrated even in 
antiquity by the landing and deeds of the Argonauts 
With Uie voyages of the Milesians through the Hell es^ 


1 Strabo, p 58S; Euseb. Ann. an. Abrah tjoR nr ^ ^ 
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pont into tlic Eastern the regcncl was invented 
of the fall of the dnughic? of the clouds, of HcIIe, the 
bright one, from the back of the rani of the clouds into 
the sound. I*rom her was derived the name of the 
Hellespont, which originally embracing the sound, the 
Propontis and the Black Sea, designated these waters 
as the Eastern Sea, the sea of light, and of the sun- 
rise. The moving rocks, the cloud mountains sank 
down from heaven : the Planctm became immovable, 
and kept their place on the dangerous opening from 
the Bosphorus into the Black Sea. The Trapezuntians 
showed near their city the grave of Apsyrtus, the son 
of /Hetes : the inhabitants of Sinope, the anchorage 
of the Argo on their coast, and called Autolycus, an 
Argonaut, their first founder. The people of Cyricus 
maintained that Jason had erected the temple of^ the 
Great Mother, which stood on the heights aboyc their 
city ; they liad found the worship of this goddess 
among the native population when their colony 
planted.' At the mouths of the Halys, the Iris, and 
the Thermodon, where, in the territory of the Syrians, 
numerous hierodules ministered to the Syrian war- 
goddess with dances in armour, the Milesians thought 
they had discovered the homeof the Amazons. Heracles 
must, therefore, have come hither to loose the girdle of _ 
the queen of the Amazons, and Theseus and Peirithous 
must have fought there to carry off Antiope (vol. i. 
p. 281). On the northern shores of the Black Sea, 
the Milesian sailors found a much more severe winter 
than in their OAvn home. Here, where the sen along 
the coast became solid ice, where constant and thick 
fogs enveloped land and water, where, on the flat 
peninsula of Taman, subterranean flames threw up hot 

' Neanihes of Cj-zicus, in Strabo, p. 45. 
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mud, the MiIesians'*thoughC ^ey had found the enc 
of the world and the land of the wintry Cmmierians 
" wretched beings veiled in fog, darkness, and night 
and never enlightened by the sun,” who, even ii 
the ancient Odyssey, dwell m the farthest west, thf 
western extremity of earth, in the land of the scttim 
sun When, beyond the Black Sea, a new expanse o 
water (the Sea of Azof) disclosed itself, the marinen 
thought they had at last readicxl tlie world encircling 
Oceanus The entrance into the Msotis received tht 
name of the Cimmerian Bosphorus On the clifif 
of the rocky Crimean coast the Taunans, no doubi 
a remnant of the Cimmerians (Gimirai, Gamir),^ e\ 
pelled by the Scoloti, sacrificed the shipwreckec 
or -wandering strangers, who fell into their hands, 
to a maiden goddess The Greeks, who had already 
recognised their Artemis in the war goddess ol 
Lydia, and the goddess of the region about the 
Halys, believed that they had also discovered 
her in the goddess worshipped by the Taunans with 
human sacrifices To Tauris, where “maidens, for 
whom the marriage torch never shone, superintended 
the worship of the maiden goddess,* Artemis, it was 
said, transported Iphigenia, thence Orestes brought 
back his sister, together with the image of the god- 
dess, which on his return he placed in his kingdom 
in the temple of Orthia in the marshes at Sparta, or. 
as the Athenians maintained, at Brauron on the east 
coast of Attica ’ The legend of the carrying off of 
Iphigcma to Tauris is found m the Ears and C^pna, * 
It is current in the lyrics of the sixth century On 
the ttestern shores of the BJacU Sea lay, not far from 
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the mouths of the Danube, an istand, the white lime 
stone cliffs of w hich shone from afar The Greeks 
called It the “white” island (Leuke), and thought that 
the sea njmphs had placed Achilles on these mist} 
shores that his di\ me mother might once more rejoice 
o\ er her impetuous son ' On the shore of the continent 
to the north east of Leuke, on the wave beaten flats, 
of sand, thej belieted the> had discovered the race 
course where the swift hero delighted himself with 
heroic games These are the long and narrow strips 
of dunes, stretching for some distance through the 
sea southwards, opposite the promontor) of Kinbum 
Arctinus of Miletus in the middle of the eighth 
centur} first sung of the carrjnng away of Achilles 
to the island of Leuke,* after the arrow of Pans had 
struck him The Greek sailors of later times here dedi 
cated inscriptions to Achilles, in gratitude to the hero 
for saving them from the dangers of the Black. Sea.* 

It was after the middle of the eighth centur} that 
the Cimmenans, dnven by the Scoloti from then" 
abodes on the northern shore of the Pontus JEuxinus, 
took possession of the coast regions near the. mouth 
of the Hal)s and here destro}ed Smope, the colon} 
of Miletus Fift} jears later, thej broke forth from 
the Halys towards the west of Asia Minor, overran 
Phr}gia, whose king died b> his own hand (695 BC.) 
and then Ljdia, where Candaules (706-6S9 b c) w'as 
king and took Sardis his capital. The militar) pror ess 
of the knightl) anstocracj which had risen to power 
m the Greek cities was severe!} tested The warriors 
^of Magnesia on the Mjeander, descendants of the 
Thessalian Magnetes whose citv was the farthest 

* Sc^el ApoIL Rhod. 2, 6j8, Neciaana, im 

P 367 * Ir/ra chap, j* » Herod. 4 55, Neesufin 
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settlement of the Greeks in the interior of Asia Minor, 
notwithstanding their practice and experience in cavalry 
varfare, sustained a terrible defeat. 

Ephesus had everything to fear. CalHnus of that 
city prayed to Zeus ‘♦to remembei' the fair thighs of 
bulls which Ephesus had burned to him, and to have 
cbmpassion on her.” He cried to his fellow-country- 
men : " The army of the Cimmerians is near, who are 
mighty in their deeds;” “ How long will ye sit still ? 
When will strong courage come to you, O young men ? 
Are ye not ashamed before your neighbours to He 
supinely as if ye abode in peace, when war has seized 
upon the whole world?” “Glorious and honourable 
it is for a man to fight against the enemy for his 
country, his children, and his young wife. Death will 
come when the ftfosne have spun the thread. Go 
straightway forth, the spear uplifted, and the brave 
heart ^pressed against the shield, as soon as the tumult 
of battle begins." “ [n death let the falling soldier yet 
throw his spear.” “ For none is it decreed that he 
should .escape from Fate, not even for him who is 
descended from immortal ancestors. He who escapes 
from war and from the rushing of the spears, is over- 
taken by Death in his house. B\it the one is not loved 
and longed for by the people, the other is bewailed 
by great and small when he dies : the whole nation 
laments for the death of the strong-hearted man and 
in his life he is esteemed as a deroi-god ; for he who 
alone achieves the deeds of many stands like a tower 
before their eyes.”* 

Whether the admonitions of CalHnus had any effect 
whether the valour of the Ephtsians was put to the ' 
proof, or the storm of the Cimmerians swept past 
‘ Stnl>o,PP &7.633! Cdllr. 
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them, wc do not know ; but it is evident that the 
incursion must have extended over the whole coast 
from the lower course of the Ma^ander to the Gulf 
of Adramyttium, for on the northern shore of that 
gulf a portion of the Cimmerians settled, while the 
remainder returned to rhr5'gia and the Halys. Mag* 
nesia appears to have been repopulated by Ephesiarts 
and Milesians.' 

Even more dangerous to the Greek cities than 
this invasion were the changes that occurred among 
their neighbours the Lydians, as the result of iL King 
Candaules, who had just given a large sum to Bularchus, 
a Greek painter, for a picture representing the battle 
with the Magnesians and their defeat, was dethroned 
by Gyges, one of the ancient Lydian nobility. After 
a civil war in which some of the Lydians fought for 
Gyges, and some for the ancient royal house, GygeSr 
who was supported by the Carians and by the D dphic 
oracle, gained the victor>’.* With him a powerful and 
warlike family ascended the throne of Lydia, and turned 
its forces against the Greek cities which lay before the 
gates of Sardis, and barred the Lydians from the sea. 

Against Miletus the attacks of Gyges proved fruit- 
less. Smyrna lay nearest to Sardis, the chief cit}' of 
Lydia ; Gyges defeated the Smymreans before their 
own gates, and the Lydians pressed with the fugitives 
back into the city ; but the obstinate bravery’ of the 
Smymsans succeeded in driving them out. Colophon, 
the mother city of SmyTna, was less fortunate, its knights 
fought in vain in its defence against Gyges, as did the 
inhabitants of Magnesia on the Meander. Colophon 
was taken, and after repeated incursions of the Lydians 
into the territories of the Magnesians, Jfagnesia also 
* Stiabo, p. 647 ; AUsen^a^ p. 524. 2 AAW. yinf. voL iii. P- £ 
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fell (about 6So bc^ This city could not >ct ha\e 
recovered from the severe defeat it had suffered from 
the Cimmerians ‘ Renewed invasions of the Cim- 
merians from the Halj^s interrupted the attacks of 
Gyges upon the Greek cities , he is said to have met 
his death m battle against them, and Colophon and 
Magnesia regained their mdependence Ard>s (653- 
617 Bc), the successor of Gyges, was also harassed 
by the Cimmerians throughout the first two decades 
of his reign, and subsequently, about the year 630 b c , 
they succeeded under the leadership of Lygdamis in 
taking Sardis for the second time, though the Lydians 
still held the citadel Again the Cimmerians advanced 
to the coast, and Ephesus was in imminent danger , 
the temple of Artemis, without the walls the great 
sanctuary of the city, is said to have been burnt down 
by the invaders The terntones of the other Greek 
cities were likewise laid waste by them ‘ It was a 
mere plundering raid," says Herodotus ‘ not a con 
quest of the cities ’ * 

In spite of the unfavourable turn which things had 
taken for the Greek cities soon after the commence 
ment of the seventh century, through the settlement of 
the Cimmerians on the Halys and the rise of Lydia — 
m spite of the invasions of die Cimmerians and the 
attacks of the Lydians their navigation and commerce 
continued to advance, and what they Inst on the cotv 
tment of Asia Minor m consequence of these changes, 
was made up to them in the west by the opening of a 
rich commercial region During the reign of Gyges 
Miletus strengthened its position on the Hellespont 
and m the Propontis by the founding of Abydus and 


^ Nicol Dao) Fragin 6^ 
Magnesia on the M-eander 
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Prinpus, and the colonisation of tfic island of Procon- 
nesus, to the north of Cyziciis, in the tliird decade of 
the seventh century. The inhabitants of Cyzicus also 
had a share in tlic colony at Priapus.* It was apparently 
the fortresses of the Megarians, on the northern shore 
of the Propontis and in the Bosphorus,* to which the 
new colonies of Miletus on these waters were intended 
to form a counterpoise. Still more important was the 
opening up of the Nile valley to the ships of the 
Greeks, in the latter part of Gyges’ reign (about the 
year 655 n.c.). Psammetichus of Sais, one of the 
vassal princes, to whom Esarhaddon and Assurbanipal, 
kings of Assyria, had given over the government of 
. . . . . • »k 

:h 

the help of the mariners of the Anatolian coasts, before 
whom he held out tempting advantages in the w’sy 
of commerce. Miletus sent a considerable contingent, 
consisting of thirty ships, which, steering up the Bol- 
binitic arm of the Nile, conquered one of the enemies 
of Psammetichus in a naval battle near Sals. At the 
mouth of this arm of the Nile the hlilesians built a 
fortress, whicli seems to have also served them as a 
commercial station. Farther up the country Psam- 
metichus gave them a site for another such station on 
the Canopic arm of the Nile. From this colony of 
Milesians and of other Greeks, who were settled with 
them, there grew up the city of Naucratis.* Psam- 
metichus maintained the dominion which he had won 
by the help of the lonians and of Lydian and Carian 
warriors, with the continued assistance of Ionian and 
Carian troops. Among the mercenaries of Greek 

* Strabo, pp. 587, 590; ^npc^irros r^yov tou AvSwi' 
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origin, who served* in Nubia under his grandson 
Psammetichus II., we find men from the Ionian city of 
Teos and the Doric city of lalysus in Rhodes.* 

However productive the commercial domain which 
was now open to thg lonians on the Nile, however 
great the advantages which the new trade promised, 
however multifarious the incitements offered to the 
Greeks by this opening of the land of primeval civilisa- 
tion, their commerce not only did not abandon old haunts 
and maritime connections, but even sought fresh outlets 
beyond the Nile towards the west. With the Greek 
cities of Lower Italy, especially Sybaris, Miletus carried 
on an active trade.* Milesian fabrics must have been 
in great favour with the Greek cities of this coast about 
the middle of the seventh century, if it be true that 
Zaleucus forbade the Locrians to wear Milesian gar- 
ments. The ships of Samos and Phocaa sailed beyond 
the mouths of the Nile, and beyond Sicily into the 
western basin of the Mediterranean Sea. 

At the same period that Miletus was sending ships 
up the Nile to assist Psammetichus in obtaining the 
dominion of Egypt, it was also planting its first colony 
on the northern shores of the Black Sea. In the year 
G56 B.c. the town of Ister, called from the river, and 
situated to the south of the mouths of the Danube, 
was built and placed under an aristocratic form of 
government.* Twelve years later Miletus made a 
settlement among the Scythians on the northern shore 
of the Pontus itself At the mouth of the Bug, on the 


1 Hist Ant III 399 * Supra, p S6 

3 Euseb Arm an Abrah 1360 (Jerome an Abrah 1361)= 

31, I, or 656 BC In Scymn Ch 769 sqq we fmd that Istc/was 
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the constitution of Ister, vide Anstot. Pot, 5, 5, 2 = 1305 b i ^ 
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Liimn, into which the Dnieper (Bor)Sthenes) 'ilso 
flows there nrose the Milesnn colon) of Olbia, sub 
scquentl) called from the larger n\er Borjsthcnes 
(644 B c ) ^ ‘ The Milesians ’ sa)s Ephorus ‘ con 

quered the Sc)thnns and surroiyided the Pontus with 
splendid cities " Not long aftei^\*ards Sinope on the 
south coast the oldest colon) of Miletus in the Bhck 
Sea was restored Ha\ing been destro)cd b) the 
Cimmenans it was rebuilt in 629 u c b) the Milesians 
under the leadership of Cous and Cretines • 

We ha\ e alread) seen how close was the connection 
maintained by the lonians of Asia with their felloB 
tnbesmen on the other side of the sea. It was through 
Chalcis and Eretria that this trade was chiefl) earned 
on and b) it these cities had m the first instance risen 
to importance It was among the L)dians and lonians 
that they had found the coinage and standard s}Stem 
of weights which they had adopted and brought into 
use. Miletus was especiall) connected with Eretria- 
WTien m the > ear 650 b c open war broke out 
between that city and Chalcis the Milesians sent 
the Eretnans substantial help while Samos declared 
for the Chalcidians * Chalcis was \ictonous but the 
Eretnans were so far from forgetting the aid which 
they had received from Miletus that the) made a sub 
stantial return for it a hundred and fifty years later 
Miletus was therefore simultaneous!) engaged with 
colonies warlike operations and the advancement of 
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her interests at tli*e mouth of the Danube, on the 
northern shore of the Black Sea, at the mouths of the 
Nile, and on the coast of Ktibcea 

As hliletus, the most southern city of the lonians, 
early turned her attention to navigation, so did the most 
northern of them, Phoctea, likewise betake herself to 
tile sea Phoexa, as we have seen, was founded by 
Phocians and Athenians, under the leadership of 
Philogcnes and Damon of Atoca, and Athena became 
the tutelary deity of the at> When the other cities 
refused to admit Phocsea into the sacrificial community 
of Mycale, as it was not ruled by kings of the race of 
Neleiis, the Phocceans sent to Teos, where the pos 
terity of Nauclus, son of Codrus, reigned, and to 
Er> three, where the tlirone was occupied by the 
descendants of Codrus’ son, Hippotes, and brought 
away members of the royal families of Tcos and 
Erj chrze to be at their head ‘ Concerning the fortunes 
of Phocasa, we have onlj the most meagre traditions 
The small extent of their territory, we read in a frag- 
ment of Trogus in Justin, obliged the Phocians to take 
to the sea “ They maintained themselves by fishing 
and commerce, but most of all by piracy, which was 
then considered honourable ’ * How zealously and at 
how early a period they must ha\e practised not only 
piracy, but also legitimate commerce — even if piratical 
expeditions may’ still have continued m \ogue — is 
shown by the tradition of the Hellenes, which attri- 
buted to the Phocmans the most ancient coinage of 
money , for the earliest Hellenic coins (before those of 
Phtdon of Argos and Agamemnon of Cy me)® w ere the 
gold staters of Phocaia. Phoca^ lay near enough to 
the mouth of the Hermus and to the territory’ of the 

» tol I p 273 ' Jnstin, 43 4 * toL 1 p 538 
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L3 dians to trade -vv ith them at an early period, and to 
become acquainted with the Babylonian weights and 
measures, which the Lydians used, and with their 
ancient but still rude coinage (or rather coin stamping, 
2 e the stamping of metal after it had been weighed)^ 
The oldest gold staters of Phocaaa, which have been 
preserved, have an average weight of 16 So grammes*, 
they' are stamped on one side, and bear the figure 
of a seal Three thousand staters of this w^eight make a 
talent of gold, which is equal to the heavy Bab) Ionian 
talent of loii lbs - The value of the gold stater 
of Phocaea is about 1 7 thalers of German money , or 5 * 
shillings In order to facilitate the exchange of gold 
and silver, the silver coinage in Syria was so regulated 
that 15 silver staters were equal to i stater of gold 
The value of gold as compared with silv er at that time 
was as 13}- to i , the weight of the stater of 16 So 
grammes in gold had therefore to be counterbalanced 
by thirteen times and one third of its weight in silver, 
2c 224 silver grammes 

If we place the gold coinage of Phoc^a in the first 
half of the eighth century, we find that her ships were 
in the Adriatic Sea not long after the middle of that 
century Herodotus tells us that the Phocmans were 
the first among the Hellenes who undertook distant 
voyages they discovered the Adriatic and Tyrrhenia, 
Iberia and Tartessus and made a fnendly alliance with 
the king of Tartessus (r with the ruler who held sway 
at the mouth of the Guadalquivir, or m its neighbour 
00 ) They made these voyages not in round 
bottomed ships of burden but in long fifty -oared 
vessels » that is m theancientwarshipsoftheHelkncs. 


* Lenonmnt, ^ferraj-es Ptyala df ta Lrdie pn i 
Jint Art , 30 , , 
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Thus, while the Milesians chiefly directed their 
maritime expeditions northwards to the strmts and to 
the Black Sea, and for the most part kept to those 
regions, the Phocseans bent their course towards the 
west They not only crossed the ^gean Sea, hut 
ventured to double the promontory of MaJea, tlie 
southern point of the Peloponnesus, of ill repute among 
the Greeks ; and steering northwards into the Ionian 
Sea, came to the islands colonised by the lonians long 
before the period of the migrations, and even farther 
to the north than these We have seen that the 
Eretnans were in the island of Corcyra before the 
Corinthians , and Corcyra was colonised by the Conn 
thians before the end of the eighth century {supm,^ 
44) If the Phocaans were the discoverers of the 
Adriatic, their manners must have visited Corcyra 
before those of the Eretnans and Corinthians, and 
have sailed beyond Corcyra to tlie north , they must 
afterwards have arrived at Atria, the Tyrrhenian 
harbour at the mouth of the Po, from which the 
Adriatic derives its name ‘ The Phocseans also cir- 
cumnavigated Italy, and arrived at the land of the 
Tyrrhenians on the west coast, above the mouth of 
the Tiber Anmnestus, king of the Tyrrhenians, is 
said to have been the first of the barbarians who 
dedicated an offering to Zeus at Olympia this offering 
was his throne® This offering can only have taken 
place m consequence of the intercourse of the Pho 
czeans with the Tyrrhenian coasts, and m any case 
It must have occurred after the time when King Midas 
of Phrygn offered his throne at Delphi m the last 
third of the eighth century It could not have been 
before the >ear 700 b c, as the lomans of Asia made 
' Dionis Hal 7. 3 “ Pausan 5, 12, 5 , Herod 4, 33 
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their first appearance, at the Olympian sacrifice about 
that time Whether wc are to seek for King Anm 
nestus on the east coast of Italy, in the land of 
the Ombricans, and suppose him accordingly to have 
been king of Arimmum or tvhether he w’as king 
of the Tyrrhenians on the west coast, is uncertain 
The ships of the Phocaeans penetrated still farther 
to the west A ship of Samos was dn\ en out of 
Its course to Tartessus , the Phocreans immediately 
adopted this route and gained precedence of the 
Samians beyond the pillars of Heracles They dis 
covered at the same time, or had previously discovered 
the east coast of Iberia, it is certain that they reached 
the mouths of the Rhone before the year 600 b c 
Nor was the navigation and commerce of the 
Phocteans confined to the west They participated to 
a considerable e\tent in the traffic with Egypt, ^ and on 
the Hellespont they made settlements about the middle 
of the seventh century In the first half of that cen 
tury Phobus a descendant of that branch of the royal 
families of Teos and Eryihrie which the Phocjeans 
had previously invited to the throne was king m 
Phoc$a Before his accession he had made a friendly 
alliance from Parium on the Propontis (founded by 
Paros and Miletus in 708 r c , see supta p 169) ^^Ith 
Mandron, the head of a tnbe of Bebryces who occupied 
the coast lying to the south of Panum and called b> 
the Greeks Pityussenian a name no doubt derived from 
the pme woods of those shores When Phobus had 
become king of Phocsea Mandron was harassed by 
the attacks of his neighbours and Phobus assisted him 
with ships Mandron in return agreed to render up a 
portion of his territory if Phobus wished to found a 
1 Herod " 178 * 
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colony there Phobus sent Blepsus, his twin brother, 
with Phoctean colonists The Phoc^ns were vic- 
torious against the enemies of the Bebrycians, but 
their successes provoked the envy, and subsequently 
the fears of the latt,er In the absence of Mandron 
they made preparations to slay the strangers by 
treachery The daughter of Mandron, named Lamp- 
sace, tried to divert her comilrymen from their purpose, 
but being unsuccessful, she revealed the plot to the 
Hellenes, and warned them to be upon their guard 
The PhocaEans then made a banquet and sacnfice, to 
which they invited the Bebryces, cut them down, and 
took possession of Piiyusa, their town on the Helles 
pont Mandron declined the proposition that he and 
Blepsus should henceforth reign there together , and 
sought and obtained that the wives and children of the 
Bebryces should be gi\en up But the Phocaans 
named their city after Lampsace, “gave her a splendid 
burial at her death, and sacrifice to her to this day ' 
The founding of Lampsacus is assigned to 651 n c ^ 
Its advantageous position on the much frequented 
strait caused it to flourish notwithstanding its border 
conflicts with the Milesians of Panum ® 

Of the Ionian commonwealths the only one that 
could compare with Miletus and Phocaa tn power and 
importance was the island of Samos Here, as i\e 
have seen (lol 1 p 262) Androclus, the brother of 
Neleus, had first made a settlement in opposition to 
the Carians, the ancient inhabitants of the island, 
before he succeeded in founding Ephesus Subse- 
quently other lonians, in two bands, the first headed 
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by Tcmbrion, the second (lonians from Epidaurus) by 
Procles (vol. i. p, 257) settled in Samos. On the south' 
const the colonists built a citadel on a steep height over*, 
looking the sea (Astypalxa), and subsequently the town 
of Samos, called after the islanc], was built adjoining 
the citadel on the west. Androclus then claimed the 
island as his possession, attacked Leagoras, son of 
Procles, and drove him out. Leagoras withdrew with 
his followers to Anxa, on the coast of the mainland, 
on the northern declivity of Mount Mycalc, lived there 
by plunder, and ten years aftenvards reconquered 
Samos from the Ephesians. Of the kings who suc- 
ceeded Leagoras in the island, we know only the 
names of Amphicrates and Demoteles. Amphicrates 
carried on a war against the Island of /Egina, which 
was a dependency of Epidaurus and Argos; the 
i^ginetans and Samians inflicted great injuries on 
each other during this war. The lonlans of Samos 
had once fled hither before the Dorians of Epidaurus, 
now they were again encountering their ancient 
opponents. In this conflict, which took place on the 
border of the eighth and seventh centuries, Samos 
seems first to have employed triremes.* King Demo- 
teles was slain by the Geomori, z.e. the possessors of 
the soil, the nobility of the island. Thenceforth Samos 
was under the dominion of the Geomori.* In the 
great war between Chalcis and Eretria in the middle 


, . Hwod. 3, 59; sufira, p. 47. This war must have taken place 
before the time of Periander, who reduced Epidaurus to dependence. 
On the other hand, the fall of the monarchy in Samos cannot be assigned 
to a much later date than 700 

2 King Anesus of Samo^ to whom Heradides of Pontos (10) 
asCTbes the prm^rb, « There’s many a slip ’t^i-wt the cup and the lip,” 
and who, according to Aristotle, was the cultivator of fields and vine- 
176 M)—m Tzetaes* work (Zyrn/Zi. 48S), the son of 
Poseidon and Astypalaa— belongs to the mythical period. 
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of the seventh century the Geomon espoused 
cause of Chalcis while Miletus took part with Ere 

The navigation of Samos m the ^gean Sea r 
have early brought that island into connection ^ 
Corinth, where the Bacchiadce then ruled It was a ( 
inthian who built the new triremes for the Samian 
the year 704 b c , no doubt for use against the jE 
etans Samos produced oil in great abundance, 
wine though this was not of the best quality- 
trade was chiefly m pottery The produce of 
ground, commerce and traffic, made \t a rich isls 
A, Samian poet, Asms, son of Amphiptolemus wl 
poems were composed m the first half of the seve 
century, 1 not long after the triremes had appearec 
Samos, describes the adoriinienls of his countryi 
when they went out to the temple of Hera the tutei 
goddess of the town and island which was situa 
upon the seashore twenty stadia from the city ga 
“ When they had arranged thcir hair he says ‘t 
went arrayed in beautiful garments to the holy j 
cincts of Hera, their snow white vestures fell dowi 
the. broad earth their shining hair in golden ch; 
waved m the wind golden ornaments m the form 
cicades were placed in their hair on the crown 
cherr heads , cunningly nxjckcd bracelets cncirt 
their arms, and therewith they bore the warn 
shield " This was the golden dress of the men m 
tioneJ in the Homeric poems as in use among 
Trojans, and in the ‘ Catalogue of Ships among 

^ Asms IS ated together Tilth Eumelus, and is desenbed 
Alhensns ai o 7-aXaco« ««iw« As he uses the elegiac measure 
must be later than Calhntis He belongs, therefore to the pe 
botneen 700 and 650 B C.» and if nol older than Arch lochus is at 
me his conterrponir> C£ the satirical verses of Asius in Athen 
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Carians the Carian population -nas dn\en out of 
Samos bj the Tomans (\ol i p 263) Duns, who 
wrote the history of the island (in the third century 
before Christ), observes that a proof of this custom of 
the Samians existed even m his time in the proverb 
‘ To go to the temple with the hair dressed ” 

The wealth of Samos became even greater when 
Psammetichus opened Eg^pt to the Greeks, for^wme 
and oil were desirable commodities in that country It 
was their Egyptian commerce which, by a lucky 
chance led the Samians much farther afield Colasus, 
a shipmaster of Samos, was vo> aging to the Nile. 
The w ind drove him be) ond Egj'pt to the small island 
of Platea on the Libyan coast He again put to sea, 
and attempted to reach Egypt by steenng to the east, 
but the ship was a second time seized by the east 
wind, which now became a violent storm, and "by the 
guidance of the gods as Herodotus says it was driven 
the whole length of the Mediterranean Sea, and finally 
beyond the pillars of Heracles Colffius landed on the 
coast of Tartessus (about 630 uc),’ traded with his 
cargo, and gamed sixty talents Thus a new sea route 
ijwas pointed out to the Samians and the Greeks , and 
commercial region opened, of which the Phcenicians 
had hitherto cxclusiielj reaped the profits From 
the tenth part of his gams Colzeus dedicated in the 
temple of Hera a great bronze cauldron adorned with 
the heads of gnffins and borne by three bronze colossi 
which though kneeling were seven Greek cubits m 
height no contemptible proof of the artistic skill to 
which Samos had attained in the second half of the 
se\ enth century 

1 // 17, 5’ ■» 87'* 

* The date »i £ied b% the costetaporareous foendirg of Cjtcbc 
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Colophon also carried on navigation, as Strabo^ 
tells us, m ancient times but very soon like its daughter 
city Smyrna, and Ephesus, the sister city of Miletus, 
it abandoned the sea to the Milesians, Phocasans 
and S'lmians, and applied itself to the extension of its 
landed territory (sttpra, p 186) The horse breeders 
and knights of Colophon now ruled the city in the place 
of thd descendants of Andr^emon The military power, 
says Aristotle, was in the hands of the cavalry these 
formed the governing class Such was the constitution 
when the city succumbed to the attack of G) ges, about 
the year 680 B c Those of the Colophonians, who 
would not submit to the supremacy of the Lydians, 
took ship and found a new home m the far west, 
in Lower Italy, between Sybaris and Taras The 
emigrants founded at the mouth of the Sins a town of 
the same name , we have seen that Archilochus was 
among them * When afterthefall of Gyges (653 d c ), 
Colophon regained its independence, a change must 
have been introduced into the constitution Anstotle 
tells us that at one time the greater part of the popu 
lation of Colophon belonged to the ruling class Sub 
sequently the arrangement of the gentes was extended, 
the aristocracy was transformed into a timocracy, the 
privilege of birth gave place to right of possession, and 
the constitution was so changed that all who could 
Tender k.w^gVlt\y service fovmd admission into the ruling 
class This IS also known to have occurred in Cyme 
p 102) We learn moreoi er, that a Council of 
a Thousand chosen from the whole number of wealthy 

^ Sirabo p 643 

Suf<ra p 175 TimTus Fra^t 6'* Strabo, p 264 As the tow-n 
of Sins had been already desUo>cd in 560 CC (Boot. 5, chap id) the 
Colophonians (lonians) who fled before the Ljdians can here only 
mean those who fled before Gjges. 

VOL. 11 r 



citizens ruled the city. ** It is not a democracy,” 
Aristotle, “where the wealthy bear rule, even if 
are the majority, as was the case of old in Colof 
where, before the war with the L) dians (that is, bi 
the time of Gyges or of Alyattes), the maj' 
possessed much property.”* The knights of Colop 
we are informed by Strabo, attained to such superi' 
that in hardly-contested wars they always gave 
victory to the side for which they fought H 
arose the proverb, used in cases ivhere some matter 
to be brought to a definite issue “ The Colopho 
must settle it ” With such arrangements and ra 
of defence the city had to resist the second onslai 
of the Cimmerians Subsequently the Colophon 
began to imitate the manners and luxury of 
Lydians We have more definite information 
hey adopted the Lydian measures in music Pol 
estus of Colophon, who, towards the end of 
eventh century, went to instruct the Spartans 
lusic, and filled the place that Terpander and Thai 
,ad occupied before him, introduced Lydian harmo 
ven into choric singing * 

* Anstol Pol 4, 3, s, 8 =>1390 b 
^ Pausan J 14, 3, piut De RIvs 5, 8, 9, 29 
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xHE AKISTOCRATIC CONSTITUTION 

Monarchy was on the decline from the middle 
of the eighth century both in the cantons of the 
Peninsula and in the communities on the coasts 
and islands of the ^gean Sea Even before that 
period important restrictions had been placed upon 
It in Sparta, though for reasons certainly of a 
peculiar lund In Attica, Corinth, and 'J'hebes the 
monarchy fell at the time ne have named, but the 
privilege of exercising the highest functions was re- 
served m Attica for the ancient royal family, and in 
Corinth for the tribal association of the royal house 
In the other commonwealths likewise, in which the 
monarchy had succumbed to the nobility, there remained 
to the ancient princely house either tlie privilege of 
election to the highest office as in Thessaly and 
ErythrK, or at any rate an eminent position, as vas the 
case -with the Opheltiadae at Thebes (sierra, p 13), 
together with sacred rights and dignities, the repre- 
sentation of the state at sacrifices offered on behalf of 
the commonwealth, and the offering and conduct of 
such sacrifices The actual authority was transferred 
to thegc«ff5,to the nobility, both m those states which 
had been conquered at the penod of the migration, 
and those in which the ancient population maintained’ 
Itself, alike in such as had been spared b> the storms 
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of the migrations, nnci such as had newly arisen in the 
islands and on the other side of the sea. 

The victor)' of the nobles over the monarchy pro- 
duced among the Greeks the earliest forms of |)oliiical 
constitutions. The nobility was forced to organise 
itself in order to rule the state collectively ; it was 
divided into tribes and gadts; where such an organisrtt 
had already c.xisied under the rule of the monarchy, 
it was now made more regular and cfTective, in order 
to ensure to the entire body of nobles an equal share 
in the government. The noble families of Attica 
dated from the time when the communities of the 
Cecropida:, of Elcusis, Marathon, and the countr)’ 
in the south (vol. I. p. J17) had become united; the 
Ionian cities of Asia had adopted similar corpora- 
tions of seitfes, bearing the same names, cither 
simply or with modifications and c.\lcnsions; the 
Dorian tribes had grown up during their migra- 
tions. The Dorians on the north-cast coast of the 
Peloponnesus, like the colonies of the lonians, retained 
this organisation with some .alterations, necessitated by 
the presence of new constituents in the population. 
Philolaus of Corinth seems to have taken the gentile 
associations as the basis of the institutions which he 
set up at Thebes in the last quarter of the eighth 
centurj’- {supra, p. 36). 

The monarchy had formerly allowed to the nobility 
only the right of giving counsel, and to members 
of their body the exercise of judicial functions : the 
final decision had always remained with the prince. 
When therefore the princes found themselves obliged 
to court the goodwill of the nobles, and to gain 
them over by clever speeches, the result of their 
•waning authority’ was the rise of the nobles, and 
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the transference of dominion to the latter If the 
prince had once been the stat^ the commonwealth had 
now passed into the keeping of the nobles, and the 
nobility became the state. The commonwealth was 
confided to the care, and direction of a corporation 
us action, Its preservation, its advancement became 
the product of a common activity, not indeed of the 
whole population of the canton, but of a qualified and 
privileged portion of 11 Yet a commonwealth was 
thus attained which governed itself through a part of 
Its members, conferred rights and imposed duties It 
Avas the ancient tribes, the “wellborn ’ (Eupatnd®), 
the warlike families, the knights (Hippeis), the 
"horse breeders ’ (Hippobotae). “the owners ofland’ 
(Geomon), who possessed land and people, arms 
and horses, who were acquainted with the ancient 
hymns, the ancient customs in regard to sacrifices 
and the customary justice, — these were now the 
rulers of the cantons and cities The Greek nobiht) 
based their claim to dominion on that 111 which they 
were superior to the rest of the people Noble descent, 

wealth, and education are, according to Aristotle the 
three foundations of aristocracy So far as we are 
acquainted with the action of the aristocratic constitu 
tions, the Greek nobility looked upon their pre- 
eminence in rights as Ixilanced by pre eminence in 
services to the state, and seriously undertook the 
duties which devolved on them with their succession 
to the government and the rights which henceforth 
belonged to their body The dominion which they had 
taken into their hands they regarded as a right common 
to all their members— the counterpart of common 
duties With their natural attachment to their native 
soil and natiic deities, combined the duty of 
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caring for the commonwealth and the fatherland to 
which the} belonged. The time and strength of the 
nobles were the propert) of the commonwealth The 
cares of go\ernment, the burden and cost of office 
and of the administration of justice, the} gratuitous!} 
took upon thcmseK es the} had to protect and defend 
the state and to render militar} service without com 
pensation The} had to furnish militar} equipments 
at their own charge to take the field on horseback or 
on foot accompanied b} their followers and provide 
for the latter and for themselves without increasing 
the expenditure of the state under all circumstances 
the} fought in the first rank Thus as wc have said 
the privileges of the nobilit) were compensated bj 
equivalent duties and thar preeminence m authoritv 
wxs balanced b} pro eminence m services to the state. 

If the Grexk nobilit} aimed at fulfilling their duties 
b\ just decisions brave conduct anxious care and im 
selfish devotion to the commonwealth it wais inevitable 
that deeper and more serious moral impulses should 
be awakened m them In contrast to the simple and 
natural ethics of the Epos arose the demand for moral 
self education and the training nccessar} to product a 
capable man the nectssil) for acquiring strength for 
this task bv the elevation of the heart to the gods 
bv jrajer and rrediiaiion as well as sacnficc must 
have been felt The demand and the nccessit} mu t 
hive 1 id m infiucncc on the general idcis concern 
ing th jJbt })CTio6 thi nJe of 

an *ocncrv tie Gretl*. Iiad arrived at a conception 
of ill r in rr e f tl e atr) ilifre->-nt from that 

prcvat'al in tl Ef s I he invocation or Inmri 
! an 1 w th n newel j»fn\rr «. 1 bv s le 
w h iV'' h m - It a I'xrN fi II\ i! j utcel w t!i 
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c latter its claim to precedence. Not only did 
cient hymns, tvhich had been found efficacious in 
itaining the favour of the gods, live in the tradi- 
m of the noble families, but the old custom, that 
id arisen with the sacrifices, of praising the god in 
e hymn that was adjudged the best, a custom from 
hich the competitive songs at the great sacrifices had 
>rung, also found representatives among the singers, 
consequence of the growing disposition to devotion 
id prayer. The epic breadth, which the hymn 
isumed under the influence of the heroic song, gave 
lace to intensity of invocation ; and instead of the 
arration of the deeds of the deity we find greater 
.rcss laid upon his nature and will. It was not from 
le mouth of the singer only that men desired to hear 
le praise of the god to whom they sacrificed ; all 
'ere eager to extol the divinity, of who.se glory their 
earts were full. The community wished to parti- 
ipaie In the devotion, to raise their souls and spirits 
3 the god to whom the offerings were brought, 
'herefore, side by side with the new invocations of 
he singers, with the short choric songs in praise of the 
;ods and the paeans, which had already been in use at 
in earlier period, the chorale was now employed for the 
nore vivid realisation of the divine nature. At the 
ommon sacrifices of the cantons the singers no longer 
ompeted with their hymns, but those who took part 
n the embassies to the festival themselves joined in 
:ompetltive choric songs as they advanced to the altar 
n .solemn order during the dances which were goino- 
jn around it in honour of thegods. The poet Eumelus 
rf Corinth, as early as the middle of the eighth cen- 
.ury, is said to have composed for the festival embassy 
af the Messenians to the sacrifice at Delos, the choric 
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song of which two verses have been preserved {sup^-a, 
p. 59). Archilochus of Paros, 'and Terpander of 
Lesbos sang hymns to the gods, not like the blind 
singer of Chios in the tone of narration, but of a 
more fervid kind, which gave expression to a pious 
and devout mood, to reverence for the greatness of 
the gods, and thankfulness for their gifts. It was 
the merit of Terpander that by his cithara and musical 
modes he gave a fixed basis to the new requirements 
of worship, to the choric song and religious music of 
the Hellenes. This important alteration in poetry, en- 
couraged by the more serious tendencies of the nobility, 
supported by the old notions of the gods embodied in 
their worship, demanded by the growing repute of the 
oracle of Delphi, endowed the poetic religion of the 
Epos with a deeper moral form. Zeus was now the 
beginning of all and the leader of all, the just ruler 
and disposer of gods and men ; Athena became the 
type of a temperate and self-restrained disposition, of 
prudent conduct, of resolute bearing in the conflicts of 
life ; Apollo the divine pattern of moral purity and 
elevation ; Heracles of persistent labour voluntarily 
undertaken in troubles and difficulties, of subordination 
and self-denial, of unshaken courage w-hich does not 
flinch even before the terrors of the under-world. The 
legend which placed him in the service of Euiy'stheus 
gave a trait to the portrait of the hero which, from a 
moral point of view, made him the type of self-com- 
mand and obedience — themost vivid presentation of the 
IveTW/c \iviwvgVi ewriftttt and rerjViTjt.iaVrtyri 

ascends to heaven. How’ the conception of Apollo of 
Delphi came to the assistance of these tendencies and 
was stamped upon them, how the singers of the new’ 
type won fresh importance'for the forms of Demetcr 
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and Dionysus, which were far removed from the 
equestrian families, and how strong was the growth of 
the lyric poetry of Greece out of tins movement, wc 
shall sec farther on. 

In harmony with ,tlns more serious conception of 
the gods, wc find more earnest moral demands, the 
inculcation of a magnanimous disposition, despising 
gain or rivalry, and moderation in conduct ; warnings 
against arrogance, the enjoining of upright and manly 
behaviour, and the repudiation of cowardice, laziness, 
and sloth. Aristocracy among the Greeks js said 
to have heen really what is asserted in the name 
it bore, "the government of the best” (Spiaroi), of 
the "noble and the good.” In the opinion of the 
Greeks a noble person was equivalent to a person of 
noble disposition. This consists in reverence for the 
gods and for the precepts of the fathers, in valour and 
fearlessness, in freedom from covetousness and avarice, 
in the right measure both of feeling and action, in a 
steadfast will towards the performance of duties to the 
commonwealth and devotion to it. This noble char- 
acter, the germ and disposition for which is planted 
in the soul of the young nobles by virtue of their 
descent from noble fathers, is to be brought to a fair 
development by serious and constant training and 
discipline of body and soul — the former in the gym- 
ciisijiw. anri vt. tmi 

choruses, and in intercourse with elder men. The 
result of this training is agility, strength, and beauty 
of body, and a noble temper and attitude of soul. 

It was the general opinion of the Greeks that the 
iaherited tendency to such a disposition was wanting 
in peasants and citizens not descended ' from nobk 
fathers ; that they were not only destitute' of leisure 
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and means to gi\ e themseU es and their sons the bodily 
and ethical culture, \Mthout which human greatness 
and virtue are not to be attained, but had also no 
possibility of undertaking the offices, cares, and duties 
of the common\\ealth, or of acquiring a knowledge and 
right a lew of the state and its necessities Labour in 
order to obtain the necessities of life \vas degrading 
in the eyes of the nobihty , labour m arms and for the 
commonwealth is noble labour , labour for maintenance 
IS common labour, and must render him common who 
pursues it Nor was this the opinion of the nobility 
at that period onlj , Plato and Aristotle share the 
idea that work m the held, handicrafts, the cares of 
the merchant, and the toils of the trader are incom- 
patible with a noble character and disposition The 
soul of him who must make gain cannot be free from 
covetousness Onlj the man who is m a position to 
live without care for maintenance who does not need or 
desire to earn anything, can be or become noble , only 
in honourable leisure m occupation with bodilj training 
and practice in arms with the concerns of worship and 
the wnse sayings and songjs of the poets, m the uninter 
rupted fulfilment of religious and political duties can 
the truly noble man Hounsh So the " best ’ the 
‘noble and good looked proudly down from their 
exclusive circles upon the people who ate their bread 
in the sweat of their brow, as upon a cowardly, mer 
cenary, covetous and therefore ignoble multitude If 
they could not manage this necessitous multitude or 
repress the ambition of the more aspiring and better 
conditioned among them they permitted emigration 
thus giving to those who chose to incur the dangers of 
the voyage and of war an opportunity of taking the 
position in a new city wbich their fatherland refused 
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munity took part. The number of those who partici- 
pated rendered a solemn arrangement of the procession 
to the temple or altar' a necessity. After the victims, 
with their adornments, followed the priests, the bearers 
of the implements required for t^e sacrifice, the officers 
of the state with the insignia of their offices, the nobles 
capable of bearing arms, either in infantry or cavalrj* 
equipment, according to the particular festival, or ar- 
rayed in pure white garments, with branches in their 
hands ; finally, the elders and aged men. As the 
procession moved on there arose alternately from the 
various sections of it solemn chorales and processional 
songs which disposed the people to devotion. When 
the procession formed itself around the altar and the 
fire of the sacrifice ascended, the songs of the hymnodes 
were heard — the full choirs of men and elders, of youths 
and maidens. The solemn measures which Terpander, 
the founder of religious music, had taught the Greeks 
raised the heart to the contemplation and perception 
of the majesty of the god to whom the sacrifice was 
held. The competitive singing of hymns and of choric 
songs secured the inward participation, elevation, and 
edification which the Greek nobles sought in their 
worship. At the same time rows of dancers encircled the 
altar. In their rhythmic movement led by the music 
there was an expression of the feelings excited by the 
festival, and interpreted by the words of the choric 
songs. If it were a mythical act of the god with which 
the festival was associated, the dance strove to give a 
TepTt5>eTi\Trt.itm o5 it ; at tVie Pj'xViian festiva’is the dance 
of the boys imitated the conflict of Apollo with the 
dragon. The sacrifice ^vas followed, if it had not been 
preceded, by competitive games and contests, with 
which the Greeks from the period of their warlike 
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monTrchy delighted themselves and their gods on great 
feast days As in festival processions the state dis 
played the number of its inhabitants, its power and 
military resources so in the races and athletic contests, 
m leaping and in bpMng, it opposed its strongest 
and finest men to one another It was held that a 
state could not serve the gods better, or wm their 
favour more effectuallj , than by showing to them at 
their festivals how many of its members had through 
persistent training and effort grown up to be noble 
and magnificent men After the games came the 
recitations of the rhapsodists who by repeating pas 
sages from the Ilmd and Odyssey transported those 
who were keeping the feast into the midst of the 
conflicts and sufferings of the heroes of antiqmtj 

From the zeal of the nobility to make themselves 
* noble end good men and to form m themselves 
the moral ideal by means of corporal and ethical 
labours, it resulted as a necessary consequence that 
the training and education of )Outh assumed great 
importance under the government of the anstocrac) 
The sons were to imitate their fathers and to become 
efficient members of the commonwealth bravewarnors 


fair and good men For this early discipline was re 
quired If the bo>s and >ouths were to become god 
fearing men a clear idea of the nature of the gods must 
be given to them and they must be impressed as much 
as possible with the will of the gods In this manner 
their souls must be rightl> attuned, they must be 
come high minded full of noble dispositions and 
endca\ours to manifest this noble spmt m their 
pmver and m the beauty and strenjrth 

of the.r bod,es The nobfa of Greece rcce.red 
a religious education religious poetr,, and music 
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were the means of education and culture for the Greek 
youth. The forms of the gods and heroes, as poetr>' 
showed them in the hymns and chorales sung in 
their praise, were calculated to influence the boys'; 
through the rhythms of the cl^oralcs they were dis- 
posed to harmony and measure, to manliness and 
courage ; through the words were impressed upon 
them the exalted and pure c.vamples of the gods, 
the moral purity, and majesty of Apollo, the wisdom 
of Athena, the knightly valour of the Dioscuri, the 
patient obedience and daring courage of Heracles ; the 
wise instructions given in their elegies by the poets 
since the beginning of the seventh centurj' were to 
be committed to memoiy. What was learned came 
immediately into use; the chorales practised by the 
boys and youths were sung at the festivals of the gods ; 
the cultus itself was their best school. Next to reli- 
gious music stood orchestral music. The dance at 
the sacrifices to the glory of the gods served as the 
transition to the g)'mnastic education of the young. 

We have seen that the nobles of Sparta, In the 
centurj’- when the victors’ wreaths won by Spartans at 
Olympia were most numerous, made an ^olian singer 
their instructor in music (645 b.c.), having twenty 
years before introduced the Gymnopsediae {supra, p. 
95). The gj’mnastic of the Hellenes had its origin 
in their joy and delight in strength and agility of body, 
and was greatly developed by the active and warlike 
life of the Hellenes during the period of conflicts 
induced by the migrations, to which the period of 
colonisation succeeded. Rlilitarj' life among the Greeks 
had not consisted, as among other nations, in great 
expeditions set in motion at the command of a prince 
or directed against the oppression of powerful neigh- 
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hours It was confined to the subjugation of small 
territories and to isolated conflicts of particular bands 
of colonists , It consisted further in piracy and adven 
tures, m surprises and feuds among the cantons , but 
it v.as animated at all points, and the limited area in 
ivhich It moved gave weight and play to the strength 
and capacity of each individual man Good training 
m fighting was therefore of great importance The 
g5^mnastic education of noble jouths m this period 
was not, however, exclusively directed to future ability 
for war and military proficiency The Greeks from the 

time that the aristocracy held dominion in the cantons 
distinctly' endeavoured togite to the soul of man to 
the nobility of his character, a corresponding expression 
m the body The base born person could be recog- 
nised by his crooked form, boned down by labour, 
the noble man must be proud and upright in his step 
and bearing his limbs must be well proportioned, and 
all his powers must be evenly balanced The result 
w as that the Greeks were hardly able to separate body 
and soul in llieir thought that to them the noble soul 
could not exist without the noble body , that the ideal 
of their ethics was the fair and goodly man , ’ that 
poetry gave to the immortal prototypes, the gods, 
the noblest human forms Military exercise was only 
one factor in the education of youth gymnastic had 
to transform the whole body in order to make it the 
worthy expression of a good man 
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The necessitj for leanin" upon some higher power 
Vihich man feels in his weakness and dependence, the 
unconquerable impulse of simpler generations to leave 
the decision m difficult circumstances to the Deit}, the 
imperativ e desire to know the issue of the road w hich 
IS about to be trodden or is now being trodden had 
led the Greeks from all antiquity to the oak of Dodona, 
and afterwards also to P>tho the altar of Apollo on 
the southern dech\it> of Mount Parnassus under the 
preapices of the Phxdnades Here, as we have seen, 
from the beginning of the ninth century, oracles were 
given m the name of the all-seeing light god. In the 
middle of that century the Thessahans had received 
responses from Delphi which regulated the succession 
to their throne, and the Donans some decades later, 
oracles which consecrated the new order of their 
commonwealth the federation of which A.igos was 
the head was probabl) formed under the protection 
of the god of Pjtho rather before than after this 
inquiry of the Spartans It subsequently happened 
probably soon after the b^^nning of the eighth centun 
that the ^mphic^ons undertook the protection of the 
oracle at Py*tho together with that of their anaent 
temple of Demeter at Anthela in the district of Ther 
mopylse. The great sacrifice at Delphi was celebrated 
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every eighth year with peculiar solemnity when the 
contest of the minstrels took place As we have already 
seen, fhis period of time determined the recurrence of 
tlie 'great Olympian festival, and was thus in other 
ways of great importance m regard to the Hellenic 
Calendar (\oI i p 307) 

* The Greeks had no distinct pnestly class their 
priests coincided with the temporal aristocracy The 
old and firmly established separation, of prayer to the 
gods and performance of sacrifice had cut off from that 
class the root from which it might have sprung up 
The families in which the priesthood at certain altars 
was hereditary, which had the custod> of the ancient 
h} mns, whose members could interpret the signs of 
the gods through inherited knowledge or special 
capability, were not isolated from the aristocracy of 
their cantons , they shared their fortunes in peace and 
war Yet these families might still have formed a 
collective body among the Greeks had not the divided 
characterof Hellenic life confined to their native canton 
the influence of the houses in which sacrifice sooth 
saying and the sacred chants were hereditary A 
hierarchy can only be formed where the sacrifices of 
different districts interchange with each other their 
special knowledge of the ntual and of the gods, dev elop 
It farther m their midst and c\alt it into a system 
accessible to none but their fellow -members and 
followers , and where, with the support of this peculiar 
knowledge the knowledge of the means whereby the 
divine favour can be obtained they are able to presenbe 
rules of life, to assert their own interests, and to lay 
claim to precedence for their order Even had the 
course of Hellenic life pettmtted such a combination of 
the pnesti) houses, a canon proceeding from them 
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respecting the nature and will of the gods would 
have been una\‘ailing, when once heroic poetry 
superseded the ancient hieratic songs, when free 
secular poetry- had taken precedence of the more 
circumscribed religious tx'pe, . when the work of 
poetT}' had outstripped the work of the priest, when 
the poetical imagination had conquered heaven from 
priestW meditation and inspiration, and when epic 
poets had given to the Greeks a standanl of divine 
and human perfection- It was the rbapsodists who 
now proclaimed to the multitude, not only the deeds 
of the heroes, but the counsels of Zeus, the wrath of 
Apollo, the powerful aid of Athena, the resolute 
strength of Poseidon, the wiles of Hera, the art of 
Hepluestus, the joys and sorrows of the divinities on 
the summit of OljTnpus. WTien the characters and 
proc ee dings of the go^ had once been disclosed in so 
vivid, impressive, and realistic a manner, the way was 
rendered more dtfncult, if it were not entirely barred 
and closed, for priesdy c:!qxjsitions of the divine nature. 
The distmetion and formation of a hierarchical class 
presupposes that a deeper knowledge of the nature 
and will of the gods can only be obtained through the 
tradition of priestly families, and bj* admission into 
these ; whereas the Epos had given to the whole 
people a knowledge of heaven that was at any rate 
eminently clear. Such a hierarchy demands that the 
nature of gods and men should stand in a certain con- 
tradictioa, that human nature shall be regulated and 
ch ang ed. There must be an opposirion more or less 
violent, universal or partial, to the natural impulses, 
r>. the eradicarion of these impulses, or at any rate of 
entire surrender to theta, is necessary in order to 
assimilate man’s conduct to the nature and will of the 
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gods. In the Homeric Epos^ on the other hand, the 
divine nature was a stronger and nobler human nature ; 
the gods were but the more highly endowed and per- 
fected human creatures. In order to gain the favour of 
these gods it was notmecessary for a man to acquire 
a supernatural purity, or for the priest to dictate 
the precepts of an ascetic life; he had only to 
control his impulses and passions, to follow his moral 
instincts, and to honour the gods by offerings and gifts. 
But if the singers of the heroic songs were thus at the 
head of the religious development, and had pushed the 
priests into the background to become prophets in 
their stead ; if the danger of a hierarchy, of the rule 
of a narrow priestly system, and the repression and 
hemming in of the free process of life, was in this 
manner definitively removed for the Greeks, there was 
all the greater danger of their making shipwreck on 
the opposite rock. The present world had been made 
so great in epic poetry as to become all-powerful. If 
these naive presentations of the gods were to be re- 
ceived and further developed, the result must be the 
secularisation of religion : a lively play of fancy must 
supersede and finally extinguish religious earnest- 
ness, devotion, and strength ; elevation and moral 
support could no longer be sought in the con- 
templation of the nature of the gods. Hovve-ver 
religious the disposition and fundamental qualities of 
the Greeks might be, however zealous and anxious 


they were that no sacred usage, observed by their 
forefathers, should be unfulfilled, that the accustomed 
honours of the gods should not be curtailed that 
the signs of the gods should be carefully studied 
and the precepts of purification laaintained, however 
great the counterpoise supplied by the ancient forms 
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of A\orship to the poetical religion, the most pernicious 
aberrations could scarcelj ha\e been a\oided b) those 
men But the standard of the Epos counter 
balanced b) the earnest moral conceptions which pre 
\ ailed concerning the gods among the nobles One 
form of poetr) corrected the other, that is to saj, 
minstrels again placed themseUes at the head of a 
reaction i\hich restored to the hjmn its true character, 
impressed the hearts of the community bj means of 
the chonc song and directed public worship to the 
ele\ation and devotion of the heart Last, but not 
least, the supernatural side of religion found a 
steadfast support m the oracle of Delphi , and the 
deeper conception of the gods, the new worship, 
received sanction, encouragement, and development 
from the same source where more immediatelj than 
at Dodona and with greater force and impressiveness 
Heaven and the Beyond shone forth in the midst of 
this present world. 

“ The king to whom belongs the oracle of Delphi, 
sa)S a sentence of Heraclitus of Ephesus, “neither 
speaks nor conceals but indicates * The meaning of 
this IS that the essential nature of the oracle of Apollo 
IS neither the foretelling of the future nor the unv eihng 
of the hidden , its task is rather to proclaim the com 
mands of the god, his instructions his laws and the 
ordinances of Zeus to men Abundant 

opportunity for this was given to the oracle. In ev er> 
misfortune that overtook a commonwealth in everj 
calamity, a bad harv est an infectious disorder, a rev erse 
m war, the Greeks saw the effects of divine anger 
The commonest question asked at Delphi bj the 
cantons was How, throi^hwhat service might such 
* Plutarch De Pjrth, Oraf zt [/rirjw Ji Byw] 
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dlsple^sure of the gods be turned away ^ They also 
inquired by Nvhat means past crimes openly and publicly 
committed might be atoned for to the divine and 
human law and how pollutions of the land and their 
disastrous results migljt be averted 

The priesthood of Delphi was therefore in a position 
exercise great and important influence on the form 
of worship in the cantons Apollo the god of light 
was to the Greeks like Mitra to the Arians in Iran 


and India the god of physical and moral purity It 
■was therefore before all things the duty of the Delphic 
priesthood to maintam m force the ancient customs of 
purification and the cleansing of pollution which gives 
to the dark spirits power over men We have already 
described the usages regarding purification in the 
observance of which the Greeks were very careful 
the, custom of feeding the sacrificial fire with particular 
kinds of wood only like the Anans in Iran and of 
kindling that fire only from a pure sacrificial flame 
Emigrants carried fire from the Prytaneum of their 
mother city into iheir new abodes the Spartan army 
when they set out on an expedition carried fire into 
the field from their altars at home At Lemnos all the 


fires -were extinguished every year because they might 
possibly have become impure and were relighted by 
new fire procured from the altar of Apollo in Delos 
After Delphi had attained celebrity the altar of the 
pure god 'll Delphi furnished the purest fire * as the 
bough from the laurel groxc of Apollo at Delphi 
clipped m the w 'itcr of purification best remm ed pollu 
tion and most surely cancelled impuritj The onest. 
of Dclph, «ere ^ ery -,„x,ou3 thit the precepts coLera 
.ng the punfymg of territones from the defilement of 

> Pl.t „ Phl„,f 
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bloodshed should be obsencd, m the first hilf of the 
eighth century (\ol i p 306) they increased the 
se\erity of the regulations for the expiation of murder 
Plato’s Laius require for the ideal pattern state not 
only that purifications according to the Delphic 
shall be maintained there, but also that the laus of 
Delphi respecting public worship shall be inquired 
into and interpreters appointed to explain them ’ 

As far as can be seen not only did the oracle of 
Delphi regulate and enforce the presenpts for purifica 
tion and atonement for murder but from this centre 
also the deeper ethical conception of the gods received 
a h\ely impulse though originating elsewhere Apollo 
was to the Greeks from all antiquity the god of punty, 
far removed from wrong, from faults and sins he 
punished the sinner and the wicked In all the Greek 
heaven no form was therefore more fitted to create 
moral elevation His pure and radiant nature con 
strained him to punish crime As soon as freedom 
from pollution was understood as a matter that con 
cerned not a man s hands only, but also his actions and 
feelings Apollo necessarily became the guardian of 
moral life and the expression of moral punty and exal 
tation The ethical tendency emanating from Delphi is 
at once shown in that feature of the Delphic legend in 
which the god himself after the conquest of the dragon 
flees and expiates by servitude the stains of blood 
which had polluted him submits to the penalty fulfils 
ux Qwc. tb.e Wh wt Tw dxvs 

example his servants had to conform and in so doing 
they might confidently expect that the consciousness 
of guilt and its torments would be taken away and that 
the Ennny es w ould have no power over them Apollo 
* LaiOt S63 759 
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who go\crns the seasons by his light, and makes this 
order unchangeable, was likewise the god of measure, 
of abiding rules, of fived law, of harmonious order 
The tones of his cithara soothed the passionate tumults 
of the restless heart,, as his friendly beam, breaking 
through the dark clouds, calmed the wild billows of the 
stormy sea If the priests of Delphi deeply studied and 
considered the true nature of their god, they might 
well regard themselves as tne appointed interpreters 
of his Will , and inquirers who received oracles of this 
description might easily presene and honour them as 
expressions of divine wisdom This conception of the 
nature of Apollo goes deeper loto the original traits of his 
character than the epic, and finally predominated over 
the latter view The ethical significance of the other 
deities also muse in the same manner have grown and 
developed, as we have already indicated (p 216) 

The contact that took place there between heaven 
and earth, and the importance of the oracle, made 
Delphi a central point of Hellenic life, and to a certain 
extent the ecclesiastical capital of Hellas From such 
an elevation the priests of Delphi were at once m 
a position to interfere with sacred authority m the 
political life of the nation Free from the interests 
which divided and estranged the cantons, and from 
their passions and stnfe surveying the whole situation 
of the Hellenic people, they were able to impart very 
practical seasonable, and wholesome counsels as the 
oracles of their god It would have been well for the 
Greeks if these priests had always taken such exalted 
views preserved this earnest character, and kept them 
selves withm these limits We know the political 
instructions which Delphi give to the Dorians of 
Laconia in respect to the ordering of their common 
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^\ealth, and how towards the end of thd eighth centur>’ 
this constitution given b) the Delphic oracle was 
again altered by the same authority, and the power of 
the hing essentially increased {stipta, p 77) Accord 
ing to Greek tradition, the Delphic oracle had directed 
the entire colonisation tint went forth from the penin 
suH , the sentences which the emigrants obtained at 
Delphi determined the choice of the places where 
they were to found their new abodes Delphi is said 
to have directed Archias of Corinth to Ortygia (p 41) 
the Chalcidians to Rhegium, the Achasans to Croton, 
the Parthenians to Tarentum (p 86), the Meganans 
to the Bosphorus These oracles, such of them as 
have been preserved, are manifestly derived from the 
traditions of those colonies, and the majority of them 
are proved by their contents to have been inventions 
of the colonists Yet it is beyond question, that for 
fhe most part, the emigrants really regarded Apollo as 
the leader of their expedition Theocles, as we have 
seen, dedicated to “the leader ’ Apollo (Archegetes) an 
altar upon the declivity of Mount Taurus m Sicily on 
which he founded his new city, the Sicilian Naxos 
and It IS certain that at the close of the eighth century, 

B c., Delphi commanded the Parians to build a city on 
the island of Eena (p 173), that half a century later 
the Meganans were also instructed by Delphi to make 
a second settlement on the Bosphorus (p 50) , and 
that further, an oracle had told some exiles from the 
island of Thera to abandon the attempt to return by 
force of arms and to found a new home for themselves 
on foreign shores * 

On the coasts of Anatolia from the middle of the 
eighth century, the fame of Delphi not only eclipsed 
' Infra, Book 4 chap iS 
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in the Greek cities that of their o\^n oracles of 

ApoHo at Didyma, near Mjlctus and Apollo at Clarus 
near Colophori) but we find native princes of Asia 
Minor, such as the king of Phrjgia honouring Delphi 
and the princes of L^cha afterwards inquiring there 
It IS clear that these pnnccs can only have heard of the 
ouaclfi through the cities of the coast Kmg Midas of 
Phrygia whose wife was the daughter of Agamemnon 
king of Cj me (vol i p 238) dedicated his throne “a 
work of art worth seeing, as Herodotus sajs to the 
god of P) tho , and when, about 690 r c Gjgcs tried 
to take the throne of Lydia from the descendants of 
the sun god Sandon, ulio hod occupied it more than 
fi\e centuries and his arms were unsuccessful for the 
attainment of that end he agreed with the adverse 
party to appeal to the light god of Delphi, and leave 
the decision to that oracle. The decision was in favour 
of G>ges who then ascended the throne of Lydia Ii?' 
gratitude he dedicated siv golden miving bowls not 
less than thirty talents m weight and a number of 
silver vessels * The oracle liad thus placed a pnnee 
and a dynasty upon the throne which as we hav e seen 
soon brought upon the Greeks in Asia severe trouble 
and distress (p 196) 

In very ancient times the god. of Delphi is said to 
have onl) spoken once n year — in the spring when 
the new light came and with the new light new fruit 
was formed in the month Bysius (February March) 
of the Delphic year," during which the Amphictyoas 
brought the common offenug to Delphi The great 
sacrifices fell in every eighth year as we have seen in 
autumn Afterwards the god spoke on the seventh 
day of every month and even oftener if the day were 

> Herndot i 14 " pjut Qr/asf Cr 9 
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the Gulf of Corinth. Crisa commanded the entrance 
to Delphi from the coast of this gulf. As the place 
became more important, the Delphic community natur- 
ally endeavoured to free itself from this dependence on 
Crisa. . , 

Soon after the beginning of the eighth centur)', b.c., 
the sacrificial associates of Anthela, the Amphictyons, 
as ve have seen, undertook the protection of the temple 
of Delphi, and brought their common offerings not only 
to Demeter at Thermopylte, but also to Apollo at Pytho; 
their embassies now assembling in spring for the Pylara 
at Delphi, and in autumn, after the harvest sacrifice, for 
the festival of Demeter at Anthela (vol. i. p. 300). 
The growing importance of the Delphic oracle must 
have raised a desire in the cantons not only to partici- 
pate in the sacrifice at Delphi, and to obtain free con- 
duct for their embassies thither, but also to take an 
active part in the noble service of the protection of the 
temple at Pytho. and the maintenance of peace during 
the festival ; and in the conduct of it to gain, in fine, a 
legitimate and influential position in regard to the most 
famous temple of the Hellenes. Such a position was 
only to be attained by admission into the e.'cisting 
community of the sacrificial associates, the Amphic- 
tyons. into the council upon which devolved the 
guardianship of the temple. But the number of the 
members, twelve, was sacred from of old, and could not 
be exceeded. An expedient was devised by which the 
twelve votes of the ancient members were doubled, 
and thus each was able to transfer to kindred tribes 
and communities the second vote that was now con- 
ferred. Thus we find together with the Dorians from 
the afflutnts of the northern Cephissus. the Dorians of 
the Peloponnesus, especially the Argives, Corinthi.ans, 
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and Laccdaimonians represented in die Amphictyonic 
council The Hcstiscans, driven out by the Thes 
snlians and settled among the lotuans m Eubcea (vol 
1 pp 284, 296), gave a claim to the Ionian race with 
the lonians of Euboe^ we find the lomans of Athens 
With the eastern Locnans, the western Locnans also 
received a place among the Amphictjons^ Among 
the Bosotians Thebes had one vote and the rest of the 
Bceotian cities the second , among the Dorians of the 
Peloponnesus the second \ote of the Done race maj. 
have been interchanged among the states already 
mentioned The four and twenty \otes were given 
m the council by those representatives of the confeder- 
ate states who were called Hieromncmones Besides 
these, each confederate sent Pylagori, who had no vote, 
but might speah in the assembly of Amphictyons The 
theon, who brought the victims for tlie various com 
munities, had neither seat nor voice in the council " 
The duties of the Amphictyonic body consisted in the 
superintendence of the temples at Anthela and P) tho , 
the maintenance and protection of these temples 
supervision of the common sacrifices, that worthy 
and proper offerings might be presented , maintenance 
of the truce , free passage of the embassies of the 
Amphictyonic and non Amphictyonic states of peace 
during the festival and order at the sacrifice , the 
conducting of musical and poetical contests and the 
awarding of the prizes at the great Octennial Sacrifice 
at Delphi * 

At what period the extension of the Amphictjonic 
council at Anthela and Delphi by the doubling of the 

1 Hurgcl Die Pylaiseh-delphtteJ e AmpTnkiteme s 60 ff Pint 
Tlemist 20 /Escliin leg II5, 116 

3 Burgel he Cl! i ill ff 


2 Pausan 6, 4, s 
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not forbidden and the signs ^ere favourable-^ He 
who came to inquire of the god must prepare himself 
for several da)s, must cleanse himself carefully and 
undergo sprinklings with the water of the spring of 
Cassotis. In the interior of the temple there stood 
near the altar the " divining hearth of Hellas,” the 
ancient stone of the god (\ol. i. p 295, note) which was 
now regarded by the Greeks as the navel of the earth. 
The inquirer, adorned with laurel wreaths, sacrificed 
an animal, generally a goat, at the altar.* If the 
pnests found the animal perfect and the signs pro 
pitious, the inquirer might descend into the sujier- 
structure of the cave, a chamber formed of great stone 
blocks The Jliad speaks of the "stone threshold of 
Pj^ho " Here stood a lofty tripod co\ ered with laurel, 
above the cave, " the mouth of the earth,” as the 
Greeks called it* A chalice hanging betw een the feet 
of the tnpod contained teeth and bones, the supposed 
relics of the dragon The inquirer placed himself on 
the threshold, and awaited in deep silence the answer 
of the P^rhia. She also had prepared herself by 
bathing and a three days’ fast. She burnt barley 
meal on the altar at the stone of Apollo, drank from 
the spring of Cassotis, which was conducted into the 
temple and lost itself in the cleft, took laurel leaves in 
her mouth, and arrayed m a long garment* and with 
gold ornaments in her flowing hair, ascended the 
tnpod beside which the prophet took his place The 
ascending vapours gradually brought the Pj thia into 
a state of ecstasy Foaming at the mouth and with 
con\ulsive movements she gave utterance to some 
* Plot Alejc 14 

* DickJo' 16,^6, Pint De defect Or 49 
’ Strabo, p 419 

♦ Pausan. 10, 27,4. lU Pytk Orae , De de/ici Or Si 
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clear ^ords or incomprehensible tones which the 
prophet caught, and having connected them into a 
sentence announced it to the inquirer. 
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the Gulf of Corinth Crisa commanded the entrance 
to Delphi from the coast of this gulf As the place 
became more important, the Delphic community natur 
ally endeavoured to free itself from this dependence on 
Cnsa 

Soon after the beginning of the eighth century, b c , 
the sacrificial associates of Anthela, the Amphictyons 
as w e have seen, undertook the protection of the temple 
of Delphi, and brought their common offerings not only 
to Demeter at Thermopy Ix but also to Apollo at Pytho , 
their embassies now assembling in spring for the Pyliea 
at Delphi, and m autumn, after the harvest sacrifice for 
the festival of Demeter at Anthela (vol i p 300) 
The growing importance of the Delphic oracle must 
have raised a desire in the cantons not only to partici 
pate in the sacrifice at Delphi, and to obtain free con- 
duct for their embassies thither, but also to lake an 
active part in the noble service of the protection of the 
temple at Pytho and the maintenance of peace during 
the festival , and in the conduct of it to gam, m fine, a 
legitimate and influential position m regard to the most 
famous temple of the Hellenes Such a position was 
only to be attained by admission into the existing 
community of the sacrificial associates, the Amphic 
tyons into the council upon which devolved the 
guardianship of the temple But the number of the 
members twelve was sacred from of old and could not 
be exceeded An expedient was devised by which the 
twelve votes of the ancient members were doubled, 
and thus each was able to transfer to kindred tribes 
and communities the second vote that was now con 
ferred Thus we find together with the Dorians from 
the affluents of the northern Cephissus, the Donans of 
the Peloponnesus especially the Argives Cormthnns, 
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and Lacedsemontans represented in the Amphict) onic 
council The Hestiaans, dnvcn out by the Thes 
salians and settled among the lonians in Eubcea (vol 
1 pp 2S4, 296), gave a claim to the Ionian race with 
the lonians of Euboea we find the lonians of Athens 
With the eastern Locrians, the western Locrians also 
received a place among the Amphictyons^ Among 
the Boeotians Thebes had one vote, and the rest of the 
Bceotnn cities the second , among the Dorians of the 
Peloponnesus the second vote of the Done race mav 
have been interchanged among the states already 
mentioned The four and iweniy votes were given 
m the council by those representatives of the confeder 
ate states who were call^ Hieromncmones Besides 
these, each confederate sent Pylagon, who had no vote, 
but might speak in the assembly of Amphictyons The 
theon, who brought the vittims for the various com- 
munities, had neither seat nor voice in the council ' 
The duties of the Amphtctyonic body consisted in the 
superintendence of the temples at Anthela and Pj iho , 
the maintenance and protection of these temples , 
superMsion of the common sacrifices, that worthy 
and proper offerings might be presented , maintenance 
of the truce , free passage of the embassies of the 
Amphictyonic and non-Amphictyonic states, of peace 
during the festival and order at the sacrifice , the 
conducting of musical and poetical contests , and the 
awarding of the prizes at the great Octennial Sacrifice 
at Delphi ’ 

At vhat penod the extension of the Amphtetton.c 
conncil nt Anthela and Ddpht, by the doubling of the 


Thtnui 50 ^Uschin lie J|6 

' Durgcl, /pf «/ s 1 1 1 fi; ’ 


s 60 fr, Plut, 


’ Pausan. 6, 4, - 
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votes of the original members, took place, can only be 
approximately determined. We have already come to 
the conclusion that the precepts of the Delphic criminal 
law of expiation for murder and purification, found 
entrance into Attica before the ^middle of the eighth 
century [supra, p. 121). In the old Attic formula, 
the sentence upon the murderer [supra, p. 129) 
was that he should keep at a distance not only 
from the market, the altars, and the boundaries, but 
also " from the Amphictyonic festivals." According 
to this, there must have existed close relations between 
Attica and Delphi as early as the eighth centur)*, 
and as we certainly know that theori of Attica went 
to Delphi before the year 650 d.c. [supra, p. 128, 
note 2), we may venture to place the participation 
of Athens in the Amphictyonic council, and with it 
the admission of all the other newly received states, 
about the year 700 b c. 

But though Delphi at this period was the most 
important centre, the ecclesiastical capital of Hellas, 
though the Amphictyonic League, after the doubling of 
its votes, embraced almost all the tribes of the Greek 
peninsula, the national life of the Hellenes was far from 
being consolidated, or such union as there was rendered 
effective by these means. It was confined to the pro- 
tection of the temple and of pilgrims, and to keeping 
the peace of the festival ; its authority extended at 
most to questions of the sacred law. The assembly of 
the Amphictyons exercised no function which the 
representatives of other sacrificial leagues might not 
also claim ; but while these carried out their own 
decrees, the Amphictyons could only act upon the 
resolution of the assembly, passed by a majority of 
votes in council. Argos claimed for itself, as head of 
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the sacrificial league of Apollo Pjthccus, the right of 
inflicting punishments upon members of the league, not 
only for infringing the sacred law, hut m cases where 
one member had lent aid to a third state at war with 
another member {svpia, p 17), the Eleans, by Mrtue 
of their conducting the Olympic sacrifice, claimed 
similar powers though, in this case, they only con 
ceriied the peace of the festival and the suspension 
of arms during its continuance The Amphictyons 
regarded their position in a similar manner They 
made the necessary arrangements for the welfare of 
the temple, honoured and rewarded the protection of 
It, and punished crimes against it It was incumbent 
on each of the voting tribes and states to bring charges 
of infringement of the sacred law before the assembly 
the assembl) either dismissed or received them inflicted 
fines, and decreed military expeditions for the destruc 
tion of those whom they had declared to be sinners 
against the temple But it was always a question 
whether their resolutions would then be attended to, 
whether the fines they imposed would be paid to the 
god, whether Amphictyonic states would be found to 
take upon themselves the execution of the sentence 
The Amphictyonic assembly did not exercise any 
political, and still less a national activity , at no period 
did they hinder wars among die states included 
m of ‘tVio TVie3i.alTans 

against the Boeotians nor any other conflict of the 
federal states, they never e\en made an attempt to 
interpose between them as umpires or arbitrators ^ 

‘ The religious charaaer ol the Ampinetj ones is confirmed by all 
thetr actions that ha\ c been related to os Tlic selling of a pnee on the 
head of Ephialtes nas essentiall) inflnenced by the fact that this mans 
treason allowed the rersians to nuke an attack upon Delphi E\en 
the ereaion of the monument to Scjllies and those i^ho fell at Ther 
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The Amphictyons never tried to give.thcrr states any 
national bent or.bias, to maintain, or In later times, to 
unite them against the general enemy. When, at a 
subsequent period, it was sought to u^e the discussion 
of religious questions before the Amphictyons for poli- 
tical ends, this speedily produced results of the most 
unfortunate kind, and ruinous to the whole hation. ^ 

mop)!^: has reference to religious duties in the battles at Thermopjiffl 
the protection of Delphi was at stake \Vhen the Spartans required the 
exclusion of all the states winch had not fought against the Persians, 
Themistodes opposed them, fearing lest the Spartans should thus gain 
the preponderance in the Amphictyonic council, and he prevented the 
resolution from being carried into effect ; Plut T/ifffi zo The com 
plaints of the Thessalian merchants who were robbed and misused m 
Scyros were received by the Amphictyonic council, and a fine was im 
posed, but the sentence was not executed , Plut Ctmcft, 8 ; cf E ME 
Meier, Sehtedsrtehler, s 35 
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THE OLYMPIA 

•The commonwealth of Elis whicli the ^tohans, wlio 
entered the Peloponnesus over the Gulf of Corinth with 
the Donans, had founded, after the conquest of the 
Epeans, on the Peneus, was governed by the posterity 
of O'tylus, who ts said to have led the ^tohans thither , 
and the descendants of the warriors who conquered 
the land formed the ruling class of the state As 
the Thessalians gradually extended the domain which 
they had subjugated, so the Eleans afterwards pressed 
farther to the south, dispossessing the Pisat» who 
inhabited the lower river valley of the Alpheus, from 
this part of their territory, or reducing them to the 
condition of Periceci, and confining the free Pisatie 
to the eastern portion of their country, and the borders 
of the Arcadian highlands on the upper course of the 
Alpheus ' On the soil now belonging to the Eleans, 
at the confluence of the Cladeus with the Alpheus, 
on itie heciivity dr 'ine mountain cnain calie’d 'Olympus, 
which here slopes down to the plain of llie Alpheus, 
the PisatiE had sacrificed to Zeus and Hera Accord 
mg to Greek usage, the princes of the Eleans were 
careful not to withhold the accustomed honours from 
1 Thst DyspoTitiura, one of the eight cotomunities of the Pisat® 
(Strabo, p 356) had become one of the Fencscic towns of Elis before 
776 B C, IS shown by the catalogue of the victors at Olyr’pia , 0!yvifi 
= [See p =43, note z \ \ 

YOL II ! R 
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the gods ; they, therefore, continued or renewed the 
sacrifice previously offered by the Pisate on this spot. 

It must have been soon after the period in 
which the Eleans became masters of this part of the 
territory of the Pisata, and before the Miny^, on their 
expulsion from the shore of the Laconic Gulf after 
the taking of Helos, had founded their new colonies 
to the south of the lower course of the Alpheus, among 
j^the Caucones and Paroreat® (vol. i. p. 402), that 
King Iphitus of Elis, son of Jphitus (thus he is 
called in the ancient records of the Eleans, in other 
accounts he is said to be the son of Htemon or 
Praxonides),* admitted the Pisate to a partici- 
pation in their ancient sacrifice. At that time, we 
are told, the Pisatas were governed by Cleosthcnes, 
son of Cieonicus. With the Pisata, the Achaans, 
the northern neighbours of the Eleans, the Caucones 
who lay on their southern border, and the Dorians of 
Messenia were also admitted; and the sacrifice was 
now held every* fourth year at Midsummer.* As lord 
of the soil on which this sacrifice «as offered, the king 
of Elis presided over the festhal. The states who 
assisted in it bound themselves neither to attack Elis 
nor injure the countr)* by marching through it in arms 
during the festival, while the king of Elis was to pro- 

* I’ausan 5, 4, G. (PMfg jFrajpn 1, M ] 

* Th.1t the Ach.-pan8 bad cahen part in the sacnfice, cither from it8 

fint institution, or scry soon after, n shown by the mention of the 
Achtan who was nctor in the Stadium in 756 l. C. The pirticipation 
of the Caucones follows fion lie statement of f'lusanias that the Scif 
lunliant had erected the first temple t« Hera at OI)-mpi.i, which was U c 
ancient wooden temple (5, 16, 1). The Caucones had not lost the 
temtory of Scillui — that is, the sallcy of the Sclinus — to the Minj-x 
Cefo'c Sal'js had taVen part in the saenfiee, it could not hase erected 
temples at 03 >Tip.a. The account of Tausaniai rests on tl e tradition 
of the Flcans, and is therefure to be trusted in rej^rtl |t> a fi^t rot 
o"ered by l! -m. „ 
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vide for the protection of the festal embassies and 
pilgrims, and 10 keep the peace during the festival itself 
{vol. i. pp. 394, 395). The formation of this sacrificial 
league between immigrant and old established tribes is 
a sign that by degrees peace was beginning to prevail 
in the Peloponnesus ; \vc have seen an analogous state 
of* things in the north, when the Thessalians were 
admitted into the ancient Amphictyony of the tribes 
Avhich they had subjugated, an event which there, no** 
doubt, took place somewhat earlier, not long after 
Soo B.c. (vol. I. p. 299)- 

It was an Elean, Coroebus by name, who is said 
to have conquered in the race on the occasion of 
the first comiuga sacrifice 011 the Alpheus ; at any 
rate, Corcebus was the earliest of the victors who could 
be remembered when they began to be chronicled. 
The festival at which Corcebus received the prize falls, 
according to the list of victors, in the year 776 n,c. 
The Inscription on the sepulchral monument afterwards 
erected to Corcebus proclaimed, as Pausanias relates, 
that he had first conquered in this place, and that 
his grave had been made on the borders of the land 
of Elis (to\vards the territory of the free Pisata:).* At 
the second festival a man from one of the Pisatan com- 
munities which had been degraded into Periceci* was the 
cemoperor at the third and. fourth., the. ^ize. was. won. 
by Messenians ; at the sixth, by an Achtean of Dyme. 

According to the testimony of the Homeric poems, 
the prizes competed for by the Greeks at their trials 

* Pausin 8, 26, 4. 

• He IS called in tlie Catalogue ’HXccos «». ^iw-oyrtov, for ob^ lous 

rtasons. H^'penus, the %tcioi m Olymp 14 = 724 CC, is called by 
Pausanias (5, 8, 6) a Pisatan, and by Philostr.itus p 3o,Dflrcinb) 

an Elean, ubich must be an alteration, made at a period when the inde> 
peitilence of the Pjsatre was nbolly destroyed — perhaps by Anslodctnus 
of Elis 
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of skill A\ere costlj vessels and weipons ^vhich the 
kings offered The prize given b) the Doric cities 
in Asia at the common sacrifice celebrated by them to 
Apollo on the promontory of Triopium, nas a tripod 
of bronze which it was customary for the winner to 
dedicate to the god (\ol i p 331) After the sixth 
celebration of the festival at Olympia, i e after the 
year 756 b c , King Iphitus of Elis went we are told, 
to Delphi to inquire of the god whether it was agree 
able to him that the victor at the games should be 
crowned , and the god replied '‘Give to the Mctor for 
his reward no fruit of the apple but with the fruit of 
the wild olive tree thou mayest crown him which now 
IS surrounded with the delicate webs of the spider 
Iphitus on his return saw among the numerous olive 
trees m the sacred precincts one that was covered with 
spider webs and from this oli\e tree Daicles the Mes 
senian who won the foot race at the seventh Olympia 
in 75'’ B c , received the first victors wreath To the 
south west of the later temple of Zeus stood an old 
olive tree from which these wreaths were taken * 

Participation in the common sacrifice offered to 
Zeus and Hera at Olympia (for so the place of sacrifice 
was called from the heights above it) was limited until 
the middle of the eighth century to the western side 
of the Peloponnesus A modification which soon led 
to a considerable extension of the sacrificial league was 
introduced in consequence of the claim advanced by 
King Phidon of Argos to the presidency and manage 
ment of the festival on the ground of his descent from 
Heracles (through Temenus the eldest son of Ansto 
machus great grandson of Heracles) Heracles is 
said to have instituted and arranged the Olympic 
* [Phleg Fragm i, M Diooys HaL Ant r 71] 
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sacrifice — a legend which could only have emanated 
from a royal house which claimed the hero as its 
ancestor. We have seen above that there is no 
reason to doubt that it was the Pisatoi who called in 
Phidon to their assistance. The power of Argos 
attained its climax under King Phidon } and the 
Pisatoi were naturally eager to regain their former 
dominion on the Alpheus, which the Eleans had 
taken from them. The resistance which the Eleans 
offered to Phidon was broken. He " drove away the 
Eleans who superintended the contest/' as Herodotus 
says, offered the sacrifice in conjunction with the 
Pisatre, and presided over the games of the eighth 
festival, in the year 748 d.c. He restored to the 
PisalcC, we are told, the valley of the lower Alpheus ; 
and having given to the Hellenes of the peninsula 
their first coinage and measures, he no\Y fixed the 
length of the Olympic course, the Stadium, uhich 
henceforward became the Greek standard of length 
(600 feet). It was not Heracles, as asserted by the 
legend, who measured out the Stadium hy the length 
of his foot ; the distance \vas fixed by the Heraclid 
Phidon.^ 

Reduced in their territory and curtailed in their 
rights by Argo.s, the Eleans found help in Sparta, 
which was seriously threatened by the growing power 
ol TKiclon. 'T’he comVmed arm'ies ol Sparta and "ETis 
were successful. The pIsat^e were again driven back 
to the mountains/ and the Eleans were able to preside 
at the very next celebration of the great sacrifice at 
Olympia (744 b.c.). From this valuable service to 

1 [.Spe Hulfsch, MftroT^igte, p 33, 2d ed ] 

® We Uase already seen {st^ra, p 38) tbat it was not at this time 
hut about £80 nc. that all Pisabs and Tnphylia came into the posses 
sioa of the Eleans, through tie assistaiux of Sparta 
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the Eleans must be dated the entrance of Sparta into 
the sacrificial league of Oljmpia and the closer relation 
between Sparta and Elis The Spartans at first took 
no very active part m the competitive contests for 
soon after these events they found themselves fully 
occupied b} the twenty )ears war with Messenia. 
Their success in this war not only put an end to the 
brilliant achievements which the Messenians had gained 
at OIjmpia before they were attacked by Sparta (in 
the first eleven Olympiads no fewer than seven Mes 
senians were victonous) it entire!) destro) ed Messenia 
To throw these successes of the hlessenians as much 
as possible into the shade and to glonf) their own 
state the Spartans reljing on their closer connection 
with Elis now adopted a legend winch ascribed the 
institution of the common sacnfice at 01)mpia to 
I jcurgus and Iphitus (vol i p 397) 

Pausanias tells us that King Iphitus besides offer 
mg the common sacrifice at 01)mpia alone conducted 
the contests and alone adjudged the prizes which 
functions his desccndints continued to exercise till 
the )e'ir 580 i>c‘ At an) rate monarch) was still 
in existence among the Eleans when Phidon of Argos 
held the festival of the )car 74S lc when he rein 
stated the Pisatce m their nncieni terntor) when these 
losses were again made good and long after that 
penod The successes ^med with the assistance 
of Sparta were far from securing for the Eleans the 
desired end The Pisatm did not abandon their claim 
The) nev er forgot that the) were the legitimate owners 
of the place of saenfice and that to them alone belonged 
the nghl of presenting the offerings and directing the 
contests* Strabo sa)s that about the )ear 672 « c the 

1 ravsan. C945445. * Xcw'p'i lit !tn t \ 8 
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PisatE reconquered their land, le the territory of 
Olympia, and again conducted the sacrifice^ Julius 
Africanus accounts for the presentation of the sacrifice 
by the Pisat» m 668 b c , by saying that the Eleans 
tvere then at war widi the Achaeans of Dyme, at 
the next festival they presided as before ^ He 
goes on to say that from 660 to 572 uc the Pisata: 
conducted the festival Pausanias, on the other hand, 
observes that in the lists of the Eleans only those 
festivals are wanting which were held by the Pisats 
in the years 74S, 644, and 364 b c ® From these state- 
ments so much at least is clear that the Pisata; after 
they had regained their territory (towards the year 
672 Bc), at any rate, the place of sacrifice, also 
made good their claims to the direction of the festival 
Accordingly, we find it stated in regard to the festival of 
580 B c , that the Eleans from that time nominated two 
Hellanodicre instead of one till that lime also each of 
the eight communities of the Pisatte had sent one of 
their noble women for the sacrifice offered to Hera, 
along with Zeiifi, at Olympia , and the Eleans had sent 
eight of their women, who offered to the goddess a 
peplus woven by themselves, and gave the prizes at the 
maidens races which were connected with the sacrifice 
to Hera * With due consideration of these statements 
and of the circumstance that in the tradition of the 
Hleans. to whom alone, after the destruction of the 


» Stribo, p 355 That the lower distncts of Pisatis, D)-spomium 
Itcnclea, Salinone i\cit ^ — .. c.« — . t.. . ’ 

of the Olympic Mctors 
672 DC. to an Elean of 


Tio.-, /Vjfw 4, M> , and also from the insurrection 
P>s]>OTnioin in 5S0 ac. * Euseb Chron 1, 

* Pausan 6, 22, 3 <>» 4, 3 , 6, S, 3 


of the Pencra of 
198 Sell 


* t tusan. 5, 9, 4 


^ Pausan 5, 16 
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Pisat^, the plain belonged, every effort was made to 
efface the share of their rivals in the sacrifice, we 
may be able to assume with tolerable certainty that 
the quarrel between the Pisatae and Eleans, as to the 
conduct of the festival, was adjusted by a treaty ; that 
this treaty established their common direction of the 
sacrifice and of the games;* that subsequently (thnt 
is probably after the year 668 or 660 b.c.) they each 
dected a judge to preside over the festival ; and that 
this arrangement existed for nearly eighty years, tvith 
the one exception that in 644 c.c. the Plsatie held the 
sacrifice to the exclusion of the Eleans. The cause 
of this exception, the turn of affairs \vhich finally 
restored the sole conduct of the festival to the Eleans, 
who now appointed both the judges, w’ill appear farther 
on. But it is important to remember that the Pisataj 
were able to win back the joint presidency from the 
Eleans, and to maintain it till 580 b.c. The consent 
of the Eleans to the joint presidency is only to be 
explained on the supposition that the Pisatze had at 
any rate reacquired possession of the place of sacrifice. 

At the period of the joint presidency monarchy 
was still in existence among the Pisatx. In an Elean 
legend, the origin of which, as w’c shall see, cannot be 
earlier than 680 n.c., Oxylus is said to have made a 
descendant of Pelops, i.e. of the ancient prince of 
Pisa, joint-founder' of the state of Elis. This legend 
is rather in favour of the existence of monarchy 
among the Eleans also in the first half of the seventh 
centur)' than against it. At any rate the assertion of 
Pausanias that the descendants of Iphitus had the 
conduct of the sacrifice in their hands until 5S0 n.c., 

• In rtjjard to this qoestion, 1 a|;icc entirely with Dusolt (Zai/.if- 
•rcnifr, «. 164 fry » p 254- 
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shows that the house of 0\ylus continued in high con- 
sideration and in possession of this inherited privilege 
until after the >ear 600 uc After the fall of the 
monarchy the nobility bore rule m Elis This class 
was there divided into nine tribes, each of which sent 
ten representatives to the Gerousia or governing 
council The Gerontes held their office for life At 
the head of the aristocratic government stood Pr) tancs 
Aristotle lays stress upon the oligarchical character of 
the constitution of Elis * The community of the Elean 
nobility ruled over considerable towns inhibited by 
Penceci the nobles themselves were men of wealth 
As descendants of the conquerors of the country they 
owned fertile acres, e\tensive pastures, and numerous 
slaves No part of the Peloponnesus was better 
adapted to the breeding of horses than Elis If the 
monarchy of the Ox)lidse fell before the year 580 
B c , or even before 660 b c , the Gerousia chose the 


president of the Olympic sacrifice on behalf of Elea from 
the house of Oxylus After the year 580 b c , when 
the Eleans alone chose both judges, the prerogative 
of the Oxylid^ was removed and the judges as we 
are told by Pausanias, were chosen by lot These 


judges, after the middle of the seventh century, bore 
the proud title of judges of the Hellenes (HeJlenodicce) 
Neither the conflicts of the Pisatce with the Ekaws 
nor their joint leadership of the festival prevented the 
growing extension of the circle of sacrificial confederates 
after the admission of Sparta m 744 d c the number 
of the states who assisted at the sacrifice and at the 
games thenceforward steadily increased We can only 
follow tins increase approximately ,n the names that 
have been preserved of the victors , and these are only 

' Poltt 5 , 5 , 8= 1306 ^ 15 ff 
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the victors in the Stadium, m modes of contest neuly 
introduced or in some other manner remarkable 
Twenty years after the sacrifice, held by Phidon in 
conjunction with the Pisatze, we find Corinthians 
named as victors m the Stadium of Olympia , subse 
quently in 720 u c a Meganan, and before the end 
of the century Sicyonians and Epidaunans With the 
beginning of the seventh century the circle extends 
beyond the Peloponnesus , at the first festivals of this 
century, the victors were Athenians {supra, p 127) 
In 688 B c a Smyrniean, and in 672 a Crotoniat ivon 
the prize for boxing* After the year 700 bc the 
lonians of Asia, and the Ach^ns of Lower Italy took 
part in the Olympia At this time we find Thebans also 
mentioned as conquerors , m 648 b c Lygdamis the 
Syracusan conquered in the Pancratium and Crauxidas 
the Thessalian in the horse race. Thus we see that 
in the middle of the seventh century the sacrifice at 
01) mpia was not only visited by men from the cantons 
of the peninsula but also from the colonies of the east 
and nest * 

As the states belonging to the sacrificial league 
became more and more numerous, so did the com 
petitive contests increase m number and variety 
Originally the only contest was the foot race and this 
always remained the most famous of the gymnastic 
trials of skill To the simple race of the Stadium was 
added in the year 724 B c the double race (SmyXo?), 
in which the course had to be traversed both ways 
Hypenus the Pisatan was the first victor in the double 

I The box ng match of the Ion ans is ment oned by the singer of 
Chios s^pra p 171 

" The cintons \ hich are the latest to send victors, are those of 
the Arcad ans The first Arcadian victor occurs in 572 RC. he be 
longed to the neighbouring Hci~ea. 
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which his ancestor Heracles had once conquered ; he 
also asserted his right to direct the sacrifice at Olympia, 
because Heracles had instituted this sacrifice and the 
games. We have already come to the conclusion that 
the legend of the descent of the kings of Argos from 
Heracles emanated from these kings themselves in the 
first half of the eighth century, if not from Phidon 
personally. It is possible that Heraclea, a town of the 
PisakE, five miles to the west of the place of sacrifice 
on the right bank of the Alpheus, may have received 
its name when Phidon repulsed the Eleans, and 
restored to the Pisata their old domain on the lower 
Peneus, and that this town was intended to serve as a 
protection to Olympia against the Eleans. It is also 
possible that the ancient altar of Heracles to the north 
of the holy precincts, in the neighbourhood of the 
Herzcum, concerning which Pausanias doubts whether 
it belonged to the Curetes (z.e. Heracles, the god), or 
to Heracles the hero (it belonged to the latter, as is 
shown by the steps leading from the west), was then 
dedicated by King Phidon.‘ That the worship of 
Heracles was an addition, and not a very early one, 
to. the rites at Olympia, the narrative of Pausanias 
goes far to prove. Iphitus, he says, persuaded the 
Eleans to sacrifice to Heracles ; until then they had 
considered Heracles as their enemy.* And naturally 
enough ; for the legend of Argos maintained that 
Heracles had conquered Augeas, king of Elis ; and 
that the Epeans, that is the ancient population of the 
countr}’ subjugated and now inhabited by the Eleans, 
had then fought under the command of Heracles, 
against Augeas ;* it was indeed in memory of his 

* Tausan. 5, 14, 9. * Pausan. 5, 4. 6. 

s Hecataus, />»yw7. 91, 348 M. 
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Victory on thnt occasion that Heracles had instituted the 
sacrifice Moreover, Phidon, in the year 748 n c , had 
fought against the Eleans and cxinquered them in the 
name of Heracles and m remembrance of this victory 
If neither Argos nor the Pisatac were able to maintain 
the successes then achieved, the Pisatce must have wor- 
shipped Heracles all the more zealously at Olympia, 
even after they had again lost the place , and the 
Eleans must have joined in this worship, when they 
offered the sacrifice m common with the Pisat£e, at the 


beginning of the eighth century and onwards From 
that lime the legend of the institution of the sacrifice 
and of the games by Heracles became current among 
the Hellenes , Heracles meanwhile from the days of 
Phidon being regarded by the kniglilly aristocracy, 
which ruled in the conquered cantons of the Pelopon 
nesus, as a type not only of heroic courage, but also of 
gymnastic labours (su^ta, p 216) F.ven before the 
middle of the seventh century Archilochus of Paros 
had celebrated Heracles and lolaus as the warlike 
conquerors of Augeis, in an Rphymnium which was 
sung in the procession of the victors at Olympia 
after they had received their crown * Heracles had a 
second altar at Olympia to the south west of the great 
altar of Zeus and immediately to the west of the 
subsequent temple to Zeus, as Parastates, t e the ally 
the interior chamber of this temple iLself seems to 
have been dedicated to Heracles* Hence also the 
myth of the Tynan Heracles, te of Mdkart, was 
transfclrcd to Olympia Zeus, it was said, had’hcre 
disputed with Cronos for the supreme power > and 
the hill to the north of the Alpheus, beneath which the 

1 Supra, p 174, ArchU Frttjut 119 Beret. Pinri zi/ ^ 

s Pausan 5, 14 7 9 

S, 7, 10 
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sacrifice v.as held, received the name of the hill of 
Cronos 

If the Elcans A\erc forced to accommodate them- 
selves to the worship of Heracles when it had once 
taken root in Olympia, they attempted to deprive the 
Pisatm of another of their heroes. According to the 
legend of the Pisatae, their ancestor Pisus and their 
king Pelops had instituted the sacrifice,’ the latter 
had a Heroum dedicated to him on the place of 
sacrifice at Olympia, west of the great altar of Zeus, 
and south of the ancient wooden temple which the 
Scilluntians had erected to Hera. !n this sancluar)' 
sacrifice was offered to Pelops as a hero. The Pjsat® 
founded their verj just claim to the direction of the 
sacrifice on their former possession of the sacred 
place and the institution of the sacrifice by their 
princes If, then. Pausanias recounts to us from the 
tradition of the Eleans (that of the Pisatze had been 
lost long before his time) that Ovylus, the founder of 
the state of Elis, m obedience to the oracle of Delphi, 
which commanded him to “ make the Pelopid joint- 
founder of his new state,” had sent for Agonus, son 
of Damasias, grandson of Penthdus, and great grand- 
son of Orestes from the Achsean city of Helice,* it is 
easy to detect m this story an attempt to give Elis a 
share m the rights and claims of Pelops Pausanias 
further tells us that the Delphic oracle commanded the 
Eleans to preserve the bones of Pelops, and when a 
fisherman of Eretna brought up a large shoulder- 
blade in his net, it was declared by the oracle to be 
that of Pelops, which had once been sent to the help 
of the Greeks before Ilium, but had been lost in the 
sea on their return The Eleans now buried it, gav e 

1 Pbleg Frapit \ , Pausan. S, S, 2 - Pausan. 5, 4, j 
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the fisherman a large reward, and appointed his 
descendants guardians of the bone Lastly, accord- 
ing to Pausnnias Pelops was honoured by the Cleans 
as much above all other heroes as Zeus above all 
other gods All these traits clearly show the anxiety 
of the Cleans to make Pelops a hero of their own ^ 

* The introduction of the chariot race at the sacrifice 
of the jear 680 nc revived the memory of Pelops, 
and made his name more universally known among 
the Greeks If the athletic contests had their founder 
and patron m the hero Heracles the equestrian con- 
tests must also be provided with a hero as their 
founder As the legend of the Pisatce concerning the 
institution of the sacrifice was from this time pre 
dominant, while the Pisata: had just then — about O72 
or 658 B c — successfully asserted their claims to the 
direction of it,* and the Cleans were at last obliged to 
divide that honour with them, Elis had a strong motive 
for wishing to stand at least on equal ground with the 
Pisatffi From this point wc may date the efforts of 
the Cleans to appropriate Pelops as their own hero , 
the legend was now invented that a descendant of 
Pelops had together with Oxylus founded the com 
monwealth of the iElohaiis of Elis , now the shoulder 
blade of Pelops was discovered and was most care 
fully buried by the Cleans We have seen above 
that the name of Pelops is wholly unknown to the 
Homeric poems Only from the middle of the seventh 
century and onwards do we find the name of the 
“island of Pelops m use (\oI t p 89) Only after 
the introduction of the chariot race at Olympia did 
the legend arise that Pelops had thereby attained rule 
in Pisa having conquered King CEnomaus in a race 
* [lausan 5 13 1,4] " Supra pp 346, •’47 
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of this hind, and m consequence become the husband 
of Hippodamia, his daughter The existence of this 
legend is first betrajed to us by the “Catalogue of 
Ships’ in the uhich calls Pelops the dn\er of 
horses, and already designates ^im as the ancestor of 
the Atrid^ Pelops can hardly have been regarded 
as such before the first part of the se\ enth centuF)^ , 
his descent from Tantalus was added by the Bohans 
of Lesbos and Cjme, m order to strengthen their 
right to the possession of their territory on the coast 
(vol 1 p 91), as Phidon and the Dorians had justified 
their conquests in the Peloponnesus by virtue of the 
right of Heracles 

As soon as the legend of Pelops' victory m the 
chariot race had become current, v\hen his name had 
become known, •when he had been made the tnbal 
ancestor of the Atnd«, and the Peloponnesus had 
been called after him , when, moreover, the Lleans 
■were once more in sole possession of the direction of 
the sacrifice, their Prytancs annually offered at the 
altar of Pelops, m the sacred precincts of Olvmpia, a 
black ram as an offering to the dead “At the stream 
of the Alpheus, says Pindar, “ near the most fre 
quented altar, Pelops receives the funeral libations' 
of holy sacrificial blood ' In Herodotus Pelops is a 
Phrygian who so completely overthrew the Greeks, 
that both land and people were still named after the 
conqueror In Isocrates Pelops conquers the whole 
of the Peloponnesus as Danaus before him conquered 
the city of Argos and Cadmus Thebes * 

The great festival at Olympia was held at the first 
full moon after the summer solstice ,* it recurred at the 

* [77 lOj] * Herod. 7, 8, , Isocrat PunatA 80 

^ UcscLh, Vattde^cleft, s. 15 
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end of three years, in every fourth year, alternately 
after forty nine and fifty months 

The Greek year contained twelve months six of 
these months had twenty nine, and siv thirty, days , the 
whole number of days ])eing 354 During the octennial 
cjcle as we have seen, this year, which was too short 
as* compared with the course of the sun, was again 
brought into harmony with the solar year by the inter- 
calation of three months, each consisting of thirty da) s 
On this cycle was also based the return of the Olympic 
festival , for an intercalary month was inserted in the 
course of the four years of the Olympic cycle , in the 
following four years ttvo such months were added, 
and so on alternately The ancient compact of the 
participators m the festival provided that during the 
time It was held Elis should not be attacked, nor her 
territory injured by the passage of armies through it 
After all the states of Peloponnesus had become 
members of the sacrifice, this truce, the eKtxtipla, was 
so extended that during the festival month {hpotinvia) 
there was a suspension of arms throughout the entire 
Peloponnesus The messengers of the presidents 
who proclaimed this truce are called by Pindar 
‘ Heralds of the seasons, Elean bringers of the peace 
of Zeus, the Cronid ^ The peace of the festival itself, 
and the proiecuoa of the embassies and pilgrims to it, 
had to be guaranteed b) the presidents , and after 660 
B c by EUs and Pisa conjointiy The presidents could 
exclude and punish wiihafineany state which infringed 
the truce or the usages of the festiv al N ot onl) the 

commomiealth of such a state, but all its members 
^\crc excluded, no person belonging to it might sacrifice 
ore\en appear at Oljmpix Induiduals, also, who had 

* Jslhut, 2, 23 


%OL. 11 
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offended against the sacred laiv had penalties imposed 
upon them b) the presidents He ho had thus sinned 
had become forfeit to the god, and must redeem him 
self Prisoners A\hose lives ^\ere regarded as forfeited, 
according to Greek martial law., had to pay two min^ 
as ransom money, reckoned bj the Phidonian standard 
(72J thalers orabout;^io i6s English), thiswasalso 
the fine usuall} imposed at Oljmpia. In the treaties 
afterwards concluded b> the Eleans with the Arcadian 
cantons each side was to paj, in case of breaking the 
agreement a talent of stl\ er (according to the Phidonian 
reckoning 2175 thalers, or .^326 5s English) which 
was gi\en to the Oljmpian Zeus * 

The sen ice at the altar of Zeus at Olympia \vas 
hereditary in the pnestly family of the lamidae, whose 
members could prophesy from the ashes of the sacnfi 
cial hearth and the manner m which the thighs of 
the victims burned They traced their descent from 
Apollo himself the prophetic god, whose son lamus 
was their tribal ancestor When Heracles instituted 
the sacrifice at 01)mpia, lamus had there uttered 
his first prophecies This hero had an altar outside 
the holy precincts The recent e\ca\ ations ha% e appar 
end) uncovered it to the westward of them It can be 
proved that priests of the family of the lamidie were 
already officiating at Olympia in the year 750 b c., and 
therefore no doubt from the v ery commencement of the 
common sacrifice.* Only the pnesthood and the neces 
sary functionaries and servants resided constantly at 
Olympia near the holy precinct , these were the chief 
priest the rest of the pnests the forester 

(fi/Xev?) with the underlings and v\ood carriers v^ho 
* Infra Hook 5 cl^p 4 

* Bceckh Pmd. Exp u ad Oljntp 6 , p ij’ sufra p. 4® 
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hid to bring the necessary wood of the white poplar 
for the altars, the slnjers of the victims, and the coohs, 
who had to provide the entertainment which the pre- 
siding authorities prepared for the embassies of the 
states belonging to the sacrificial league ^ The priests of 
01 } mpia not only officiated at the great festival , they 
had to perform regular service at a whole senes of 
altars and sacred places in the holy precincts at other 
times ■ 

This holy precinct, the Altis as it was called, situated 
at the point where the Cladeus falls into the Alpheus 
from the north, formed a tolerably regular square, 
surrounded by a wall, and shaded b> plane trees and 
olives each side of the square measured a stadium 
The north wall extended to the foot of the hill of 
Cronos The road from the coast, from the mouth of 
the Alpheus, led up the river, along its right bank At 
Heraclea, probably, this road was joined by the road 
from the city of Elis Southward of the Altis 
It crossed the Cladeus , from this road was the 
entrance to the Altis, 011 the south To the left of 
the entrance gate stood the olive tree from which the 
Mctors’ garlands were cut, to the left also, north 
west of the Altis, was the temple of Pelops, sur- 
rounded by a separate wall , and to the north east, 
opposite to this, stood the great altar of the Olympian 
Zeus The substructure, wbt<ii was of an elliptical 
form, and about 60 paces in circuit, was over 20 feet 
in height, steps led up to it In the centre of the 
substructure there rose an altar, on the surface of which 
the victims were slam, from the manner in which 
the thighs, bones, and fat burned “the seers” (the 

1 Pausati 5, ij, 10 " Pausan. 5, 14, 5 

* Pind 0/j7Hp 8, 1 1 
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lamidx), as Pindar says, “discerned the counsel of 
bright-lightening Zeus.” Opposite the great altar, on 
the east wall of the Altis, there was a high platform 
from which the embassies to the festival, and all to 
whom the right of proedria belonged, surv'eyed the 
sacrifice. The ashes of the sacrificial fire, and of the 
consumed portions of the offerings, raised the tdtar 
upon the substructure from year to year, and from 
festival to festival. On the hill of Cronos, in the north- 
^est comer of the Akis, to the north of the temple of 
Pelops, stood the temple of Hera, which the Scillunttans 
had erected to that goddess: it was a simple building, 
and the roof was supported by wooden pillars. Outside 
the wall that surrounded it, at the north-east comer, 
was the course for the runners, wrestlers, bo.'cers, 
athletes of the Pentathlum, and pugilists. This course 
was carried along the base of the hill of Cronos. After 
the introduction of the chariot race, the hippodrome 
was added to the Stadium to the south and east To- 
wards the south, raised like a mole above the bed of 
the Alpheus, four times as long, and at least four times 
as broad as the Stadium, was the chariot course ; this 
had to be traversed twelve times, beginning at the 
west in order finally to attain the winning post at the 
east, for which, in after times, a statue of Hippodamia, 
the daughter of CEnomaus, was substituted. 

As soon as the trace and the celebration of the 
sacrifice had been announced by the messengers of the 
presiding body of Hleans and Pisatae, the sacrificial 
embassies of the Peloponnesus flocked thither from all 
sides; those of the northern cantons generally came 
over the isthmus ; embassies and pilgrims from the 
islands of the ./Egean Sea and the coast of Asia landed 
in the Bay of Cenchreae; those from Lower Italy and 
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Sicily at the mouth of the Alphcus The various 
cantons and states vied with each other in the magni- 
ficent equipment of their official representatives of the 
or leader and the 6mpol who accompanied 
him , and m providing splendid tents, valuable sacn 
ficial implements victims without blemish for sacn 
fice these functionaries not only had to take part 
in the great sacrifice m the name of their state, but 
had also to offer special sacnfices at Olympia for their 
homes Wealthy men were chosen for this office, 
who supplied out of their own means whatever was 
omitted by the state The power of a city or common 
wealth was measured by the splendour of its embassy 
to the festival ^ The competitors for the prizes and 
members of the league encamped under tents or in the 
open air (the festival was held m July, the hottest time 
of the year) on the hill of Cronos and the height 
adjoining it, or to the south of the racecourse in the 
plain of the Alpheus The sacnfices and contests 
could not be held m one day , for the latter were 
greatly extended and multiplied even before the 
middle of tlie seventh century, and subsequently 
became still more numerous , the festival was ultimately 
prolonged to five days ° 

The competitors and the owners of the horses 
about to enter the race had to announce themselves 
beftJtih i'be eesnvniiiTieeTnetA oS iSie games \.t> presifi 
mg authorities the two judges of the contests No 
one was admitted who was not of Hellenic and free 
descent and in full possession of his civic rights no 
one who was guilty of any crime against the gods or 
stained with blood , no one on whom rested the curse 
of an une\piated offence inherited from his ancestors 
1 Thuc>A 6, 16, 17 » Pind 5, 6 
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'lg^mst the sncrcd law* The competitors who had 
undergone the scrutmj of the two judges upon these 
points were conducted nlong the Stidium which wis 
surrounded by the spectators standing on the hill of 
Cronos The herald called out tjie name and countrj of 
each competitor and inquired whether any objection was 
raised to his admission on the ground of non Hellenic 
orslaaish birth evil repute or sin against the gods* 
If so the judge decided accordingly on the spot 
Only then could the number of the competitors be 
fixed The judges led them to the altar of Zeus Horkios 
the guardian and a\ enger of oaths which was situated 
to the south of the Altis and in later times avithin or 
in front of the house of the judges afterwards built 
at this spot Here they had to swear in presence of 
their kindred if any were present to make use of no 
unworthy artifice in the contest and not to bribe their 
rn als ® Then followed the arrangement by lot of patrs 
for the wrestling matches and of groups for the races 
and the Pentathlum The competitors drew the lots 
from the sacred urn of the gods the same letters on 
the lots drawn determined pairs and groups The 
winner of each pair in the wrestling and boxing matches 
and in the Pancratium had to oppose each of the 
winners of the other pairs in turn and to go through 
the boxing match and the combined boxing and wrest 
Img match the victor out of each group of runners 
and each group of pentathletes had to vanquish the 
winners of the other groups m turn He alone whose 
strength was sufficient to overcome all the MCtors bore 
away the olive w reath As soon as the lots had been 
drawn the herald cried The conflict begins ' set 

^ HeroA 5 Eschn c Tt uwcl 138 
2 Plato La'uj} Sjj * Pausan 516 
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yourselves to decide the contest, Zeus will grant 
the victory ” ^ The two judges sat surrounded by 
scourge bearers, on an elevated seat on the upper semi- 
circle, z at the goal, to see that there was no unfair- 
ness, and to proclaim the victor The teams of the 
charioteers were led, like the pugilists, along the course, 
the starting points of the chariots were also decided 
by lot In the Hippodrome likewise the judges sat at 
the end of the course* Notwithstanding the heat of 
the July sun, the dense crowd of spectators followed 
the games, which began early m the morning and ended 
only at sunset, with lively anxiety, their eyes hung 
upon every movement of the combatants, on every 
turn of the conflict , their interest grew warmer in the 
struggle of conquerors with conquerors , and in the 
last decisive race, the final struggle, the various reverses 
of fortune among the charioteers, the excitement 
became intense If a man’s adversary in wrestling, 
boxing, or the Pancrauum, was left dead upon the 
course, his wreath of victory was forfeited The 
winner of the chariot race was not the man who drov e 
the chariot, but the possessor of the horses After the 
judges had given sentence, the herald proclaimed the 
names of the victors and their native city The head 
of the victor was then encircled with a fillet, to which 
the judges in sight of the whole assembly attached 
the wreath Sprays of the special olive tree were cut 
with a golden knife for these wreaths by a boy chosen 
for the service, whose parents must be still alive 
“From Pisa,’ sajs Pindar, “come god-given songs, 
to the mortal, upon whose hair and on whose brow, 
fulfilling the ancient sentence, the ^tolian man, the 

^ E M E Moer, Olyiup Spiek, Enact Ersck vnd Gruber^ P 313 
" Pawsan 6, 13, 4, 6, ao, lo ff 
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faultless Hellanodices, lays the gray glory of the 
olive branch, which once Amphitryon’s son brought 
from the shady sources of the Danube, the fairest 
memorial of the contests at Olympia.”^ Though 
the prize in the foot race, the victory in the most 
ancient and honourable of the gymnastic contests was 
always the most highly esteemed, and though ihe 
festivals were always designated by the name of the 
conqueror in that race, among the nobles of all the 
cantons of Hellas, it was considered the most glorious 
distinction to have won the victory at Olympia with 
the four-horsed chariot. The thank-offering for their 
victory was brought by the wreathed conquerors, 
accompanied by their kinsfolk and friends, by the 
theori of their state, and by all their countrymen, to 
the hill of Cronos. From the procession of the victor’s 
compatriots there rose a song composed in his honour, 
or those verses which Archilochus had made in praise 
of the victorious Heracles, returning from the conflict 
with Augeas, and to which was now appended the 
name of the Olympian victor, with the words : “ Hail 
to thee in the prize of victory." “When evening 
comes and the clear light of the beautiful Selene 
appears," says Pindar, “ the holy city resounds with 
songs of praise at joyful feasts."* The judges feasted 
the theori, and the different nationalities entertained 
their victors with banqueting and rejoicing beneath the 
tents of their theori.* The games nere followed by 
the great sacrifice — the hecatomb to Zeus was offered 
at the high altar of the Aids ; and a great banquet for 
all the theori and all the conquerors was connected 
with that offering.* 

I OIjrmfi, 3, 10 sgg 

* 1 ‘Jut. Alai 12 


* Tind. Oljrmf 9, i sgj ; ij, 90-93 

• Krause, Oixmpa, pp £3-9^. 
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The ohve wreath of Olympta was looked upon by 
the Greeks as the fairest possession to which a mortal 
could attain On his return to his country the winner 
of It was received with high honours Every common- 
wealth regarded itself as having conquered and gained 
the prize m the person of its victor citizen He was 
brought forth m a festal procession, amidst the singing 
of a carefully practised song of victory (some proces 
sional songs of this kind have been preserved among 
the compositions of Pindar),' and conducted to the 
temple of the tutelary deny of the city To this deity a 
thank offering was presented for the victory or rather 
for the victor, who usually deposited and dedicated his 
wreath in the temple The conquerors at Olympia 
had also permanent honours and privileges assigned 
them — the proedna at public festivals , in some places 
meals at the hearth of the state, that is, at the public 
expense, freedom from public burdens, and among 
the Spartans a place of honour m the neighbourhood 
of the king when a battle was to be fought* The lot 
of the Olympic victor was afterwards extolled as divme 
among the Hellenes Plato, in order to express the 
highest stage of satisfaction m regard to the members of 
his ideal state, says * the) will lead a life more blessed 
than that which falls to the lot of the Olympic victors ® 
Out of the offering of the PisatJe and Eleans, in 
the plain of the Alpheus m which m the first instance, 
the Achceans, the Caucones of Scillus and the Mes' 
senians had obtained a share, there grew up m the 
course of a hundred and twenty years a general sacri 
fice, m which the whole Hellenic people participated 
Its importance was all the greater because Greek 

» 1.1 f ~ ■^•“o'Jcinus of Acham® 
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colonisation had meantime become greatly extended, 
and the members of the Hellenic race were separated 
by considerable distances. Here were to be found all 
the cantons and cities of the peninsula, all the colonies 
of the east and west ; Greeks from the coasts of 
Thrace, from the Hellespont, from the Bosphorus as 
far as Trapezus, from the shores and islands of the 
iCgean Sea, from Crete and Rhodes, from Croton and 
Tarentum, from Synicusc and the banks of the Himera, 
in order to present in common a great sacrifice to 
the god of heaven, the supreme disposer of their 
destiny. This festival therefore became an assembly 
of all Hellenic states, and of the Hellenic people ; and 
the holy place at Olympia, a capital of Hellas, which 
ever>’ fourth year was built with the tents of the 
festival embassies and pilgrims, and as often broken up. 

The assemblage of all the cantons at the Olympic 
festival must necessarily have been stimulating to 
trade and commerce. Wth the sacrifice there tvas 
also held a great fair. All the sounds of the various 
Hellenic dialects were heard one with another, friends 
and hosts exchanged greetings, old connections were 
renewed, and new ones formed, eminent men of the 
cantons and colonies enjoyed personal intercourse. 
With surprise and delight the Hellenic people must 
have realised the number of tribes and cities that 
belonged to them ; they must have been astonished at 
the prosperity of the Greek colonies beyond sea, their 
foreign slaves, their rich possessions, far exceeding 
those of the mother country. Thus these assembffes, 
which had originated in the religious Impulse of the 
Hellenes to worship together at one altar of peculiar 
sanctity, strengthened not only the consciousness of a 
common worship of the gods, but also the feeling of 
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national community. Here again religious and political 
elements produced by tlieir joint action great results. 
The sight of these men from all the territories of 
Hellas, of these competitors from all districts, who in 
the presence of their highest god, and of the whole 
Hellenic people, measured their powers against each 
other, and strove for the prize of manly strength and 
skill, aroused the national pride of the Hellenes. At 
Olympia they learned • to look with self-conscious 
reliance on their fatherland and people, and to extol 
the favour of the gods, who had bestowed upon them 
such extensive lands and such noble citizens. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

THE rOETRY AND LEGENDS OF THE HELLENES. 

Since the irruption of the Thessalians into the basir 
of the Pcncus, and of the yEtolians and Dorians intc 
the Peloponnesus, the Greeks had extended theii 
dcwnjjjinn iar beyond the peninsula. When the dis* 
turbanccs of the conquests had subsided, and the 
islands of the /Egean and the coasts ()f Asia Minor 
had been colonised, when the cantons of the peninsula, 
under their new or old masters, and the settlements in 
the islands and on the opposite shore of the sea were 
at peace, there immediately followed a fresh succession 
of colonies and settlements. Without compulsion or 
pressure from their neighbours, wath a power and 
rapidity of expansion, such as no other people has ever 
attained, the Greeks, since the beginning of the eighth 
centurj', had founded cities on the shores of the Black 
Sea, covered the promontories of the Thracian coast 
with their settlements, conquered Sicily as far as its 
western shore, and built towns upon the Western portion 
of Lower Italy around the wide semicircle of the Gulf 
of Tarentum. Egy'pt bad been thrown open to them 
about the middle of the seventh centurj' ; here also 
they speedily established fixed settlements ; Hellenic 
navigation reached the northern shores of the Pontus, 
the mouths of the Po, the coasts of tho Tyrrhenians 
and Iberians, and the shores of Tartessus. It seemed 
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that even in the west of the Mediterranean the Greeks 
were to contest tlic advantages of commerce with the 
Phtenicians. 


In this period of energy and expansion the com- 
monwealths and cities, having each a special and 
individual chatacter, were everywhere dependent on 
their inherent strength, and preserved each its own 
separate impress. Under these circumstances the 
bonds of union which now, over and above the sacri- 
ficial leagues of this or that group of states, connected 
together all the cantons of the Greeks by means of 
the temple of Delphi, the extended league of the 
Amphictyons and the periodical gatherings around 
the altar of Zeus at Olympia, could do little more 
than heighten and strengthen in an efficient manner 
the feeling of national interdependence and com- 
munity, based upon a common religion and language. 
But the Hellenic people, besides their langua^ and 
their religion, besides the temple of Delphi and the 
assemblies at Olympia, had another possession, in 
which its various tribes and .states had no less a share. 
This was poetrj', the c-xpression and epitome of the 
whole spiritual life of the nation. 


Heroic poetry had superseded the ancient hymn 
the hieratic song, and had found in the Homeric 
poems the bnlliant consummation of long poetic 
labours. The impression produced by these poems 
was so powerful, the tone, the forms, and turns of the 
language were so marked, that it was inevitable ther^ 
should be attempts to compose in the same m 
and to perpetuate other deeds of antiouitv i 
this kind. We have already seen at ^ 

period the families and schools of the sin 

hands the Homeric songs were chiedy fcund.’tr^to' 
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enlarge the Jhad and Odyssey as transmitted to them 
how the Ihad was added to about Soo b a, and the 
Odyssey m the last third of the eighth century, and 
how both poems m the hands of the rhapsodists 
received perceptible interpolations dotvTi to the last 
third of the seventh century Other poets began to 
carry the war against Ilium beyond the Ihad, down 
to Its termination in the taking of the city. Arctinus 
of Miletus, the son of Teles, undertook to continue 
the Ihad from the exact point where it left off at 
the burial of Hector He sang of the arrival of the 
Amazons , of the conflict of Achilles and Penthesilea, 
in which Penthesilea was slam , of the insults of 
Thersites to Achilles, uho kills him in his ungovem 
able anger , of the purification of Achilles from this 
murder by Od>sseus in Lesbos Then followed the 
conquest of Memnon by Achilles, and the entrance of 
Achilles into Ilium Here the hero falls, through the 
arrow of Pans , Ajax and Odysseus rescue the body, 
and Thetis transports her son out of the flames of the 
funeral pjre to the island of Leuce In a second 
poem Arctinus sang of the destruction of Ilium, the 
death of Priam, and the offering of Polyxena on the 
grave of Achilles Dionysius of Halicarnassus cnlls 
Arctinus the “ most anaent poet whom we know, ^ he 
was named the pupil of Homer, Artemon of Clazo- 
mense places him in the ninth Oljmpiad, te in the 
> ear 744 b c , ’ Eusebius and Jerome assign his most 
flounshing period to the first Olympiad * Arctinus can 
hardly ha\e sung before the middle of the eighth 
century , the Milesians, whose voyages into the Black 
Sea only began after the year Soo u c , who founded 

i Anlif i, 63, 69 * Suidas, ’ApxTiioi 

s Circa pp 78, 79 Sel (»tjl s). 
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Trapc/us and C}2icus m 756 11 c and 755 DC, can 
scarcely Iia\e clisco\ered the island of Lcucc on the 
northern shore of the Pontus before the year 750 e c 
(s3//>ra, p 193) At a hler period, probably in the 
middle of the following century, Lesches of Lesbos 
composed the so-called Litilc Tltad a poem which 
dealt with the fall of Ilium more in detail, and intro 
duced some new features into it * In the second half 
of this century also the Capita, beginning ^ery far 
bach, narrated the causes of the strife at Ilium 
Aphrodite, the goddess of Cypnis, is the central point 
of interest It is the strife of the goddesses for the 
prize of beauty, thegralitude of Aphrodite for the award 
of the apple, the pomegranate of Ashera, assigned to 
her by Pans, the infatuation of Helen for Pans, whidt 
this poem relates , then follow the assembling of the 
army, the sacrifice of Iphigcnia at Aulis, and lier 
transference to Tauns , the poem ends with what forms 
the introduction to the //W— the nse of the quarrel 
between Achilles and Agamemnon" I-astly, the 
legends of the return of the heroes were collected m a 
large poem the TVes/i, probably in the last third of the 
seventh century The author of the Cypna is said by 
some to have been Stasinus of Cyprus by others 
Hegesmus (stySm, p no), Hcgias of Troezen is 
named as the poet of the Nosh * 

The poets however, did not occupy themselves 


1 Euseb Chron Olymp 31 1=656 ac Phot Btbl Cod -30 
Anstoph Lysisl 155 Eq 1056 and the jr(/5ni,vol j p 1 V 

note •’ On the chest of Cypselus the meeting of Menelaus and Ilcfen 

v.as represented according to the >eiaon of Lesches , Pausan : 18 
« The (Hesiod 105 Leb«} mention the carrying off of 

Iphigenia and the judgment of Paris as tve have seen, uas denirtM 
on the chest of Ljpselus theQjlwr therefore must hire 
posed before 600 Sc supra p lio 
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exclusively with the circle of legends relating to the 
Trojan var Eumelus of Corinth, \\ho accompanied 
Archias at the founding of Syracuse {supra, p 40), 
sang, soon after Arclinus, of the fortunes of Corinth, 
his native city, of Helius# the first ruler, of his sons, 
Aloeus and /Eetes, who went to Colchis, of Bunus and 
Epopeus, of the rule of Jason and hledea at Corinth, 
and their successors Sisyphus and Glaucus(vol 1 p 99) 
The legends of Thebes, the expedition of Adrastus and 
Amphiaraus against Thebes {\ ol 1 p 97} are the 
theme of the Thebais , the history of CEdipus is related 
in the CEdipodea , the battle of the sons of the fallen 
hero, and the fate of Alcmaeon, the son of Amphiaraus, 
are celebrated in the poem of the Epigoni 

The legends of Heracles also received epic treat 
ment The poem of the taking of CEchaha, situated 
in Messenia (supra, p 58), or Eubcea, or perhaps m 
Thessaly,* tells the story of Eurytus, king of CEchaha, 
the best archer of his time, and laments over his suffer- 
ings and those of his daughter, “ the fair haired lole 
Eurytus had promised lole to the man who could make 
the best shot, and Heracles was the conqueror, but 
Eurytus refuses the prize Heracles takes CEchaha, 
slays Eurytus and his two sons, and carries off lole as 
a pnsoner Since the legend, as known to the tragic 
poets makes the jealousy of Deianeira against lole 
immediately after occasion the death of the hero m the 
flames of the pyre on Mount CEta, it is probable that 
the poem concluded with diis event It is ascribed to 
Creophylus of Samos’ The whole circle of the 
legends of Heracles, or rather of the mj th of MeJkart, 
was dealt with by Pisander of Camirus, in Rhodes, 


1 // 730, Hecatxus ap Pausan 4, *• 3 Strabo p 438 

* Strabo p 63S * Strabo, loc at 
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about the middle of the seventh century*.' Surrounded 
in his native city by the remains of Phcenician worship 
{siij>ra, p. no), Pisandcr, in his Hcraclca, sang of the 
twelve labours of Heracles, corresponding- to the twelve 
signs of the zodiac, \\hich oppose themselves to the 
course of the sun, and which Melkart has to overcome. 
He* represents him as conquering the wild lion, the 
burning heat, and pursuing the hind of Artemis, i,e. 
Astarte, the moon-goddess ; warm springs are created 
for his refreshment. The hero wanders round the 
coasts of the Mediterranean, overcomes Antmus, and 
arrives at the sources of the Ister ; he floats through 
the ocean in the goblet of the sun ; finally, Heracles 
has to burn himself, as Baal-Melkart did, in order to 
arise in renewed youth from the flames.® 

Thus strongly and copiously the stream of epic 
poetry flowed on among the Greeks from the middle 
of the eighth century until after the middle of the 
seventh. Rut tliere was wanting to the followers and 
imitators of the Homeric poems something more than 
the comprehensive glance of genius displayed in those 
poems. There ivas wanting, for the most part, the 
previous treatment of the same materials in heroic 
song, i.e. the work which heroic song had done for 
the Trojan war before the Hiad and Odyssey. There 
was also wanting the lively realisation of the conflicts 
and voyages 0*1 antiquity, such as the singers of the 
ancient Iliad and Odyssey possessed in the battles 
and voyages of their own times, going on under their 
very eyes. I'he introduction to the Cypria tells us 
that Zeus, seeing the earth too thickly populated, 
resolved to diminisli, by a long and destructive war! 

1 Suidas, HetWvSpos, about Qlymp. 33 = 648 » c 
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the human burden it had to bear , and to this end 
begot Helen with the goddess Nemesis^ When 
the ^var was in progress, he found that as earned 
on by the Achseans, who drove away the flocks and 
herds, and destroyed the sma^I towns, it would not 
sweep off people enough, and therefore, to swell the 
numbers of the dead, he stirred up the quarrel between 
Achilles and Agamemnon * In reading this story', we 
scarcely need to be reminded of the gulf which is 
revealed between reflections of such a kind, and the 
point of view of the Homenc poems Aristotle says 
‘ Epic, like dramatic poetry, must group the myths 
round an action which has beginning, middle, and end 
and leads to a definite result Hence poetry differs 
from history , for history relates events w hich happened 
at a certain time, to one person or many, without anj 
necessary connection existing between them One 
thing succeeds another m the order of time, without 
forming a complete whole. The majority of the poets 
w rite m this way , but herein Homer, as compared with 
the others appears divine He has not undertaken to 
sing the whole w ar, although it has a beginning, middle 
and end, the subject would have been too large, and 
not easily kept in Mew, or, if compressed, would haie 
become confused from \anety and change He, there 
fore selected a portion and broke it up with many 
episodes In the Odyssey he did not relate all that 
happened to Ody sseus, nor any thing w hich w as alien to 
the subject , he kept rather to one connected action * 
Other poets like the author of the Cypna and the 
Litlle Jhad (supra, ^ 271) sing of one ei ent occurring 
at a particular time but consisting of many portions 

* C)-pr Fnf^ I, 3 • Jhot /’»</ Cel 239 

* Ansio,. Poet cc 7, t, 33-1450 b, 1451 a 1459 b 
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From the Iliad and the Odyssey only one tragedy has 
been taken, or at the most ttvo, from the Cyprta 
many , from the Lttllc Iltad more than eight have 
been made namely, the Contention for the arms, 
Philoctetes, Neoptolem^is, Eurypjlus the Visit of the 
Beggars, the Lactente, the Destruction of Ilium, the 
Departure, Smon, the Trojan Women, ’ * 

Shortly before the time that Arctmus of Miletus 
undertook to compose a continuation of the Iliad, a man 
vhose family originally came from the home of heroic 
songs, the Achsan cities in Asia, abandoned the glori 
ous deeds of antiquity m order to impart instruction to 
his brother in epic measures, and to provide him with 
moral and practical rules of life (vol i p 482 sgq ) 
Epic verse m us equal and continuous breadth and flow 
was little adapted to the tone of earnest admonition and 
exhortation The lonians discovered a new measure 
better fitted for such purposes — a measure which ad 
mitted of a distinct conclusion, if necessary, to each 
individual thought This was the Pentameter alternat- 
ing with the Hexameter , a form in which the poet could 
express his warnings exhortations and counsels either 
m a simpler or a more impressive tone, and easily break 
off from them to give utterance to his own feelings 
In this measure at the end of the eighth and beginning 
of the seventh century, Callmas of Ephesus exhorted 
V1IS to 6ie Sor t’neir native city 

m the first half of the seventh century, Asius of Samos 
described the splendour of his compatriots, and derided 
the impudent self assurance which prompted them to 
sit down at a feast uninvited while about the same 
period, Archtjochus of Paros consoled Pericles for the 
» Anstot 23-1459 ^ 

3 5 / pp 195 -07 Aihen'^s p 125 
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misfortunes of war and the set (p 177) But the 
quiet and serious tone of the elegne meisure vould 
not ha\ c lent itself to express the passionate feelings 
uhich arose in Archilochus from the circumstances of 
his ouTi life the opposition whjeh he experienced and 
the re\erscs which, fell upon him, still less tvoulcl it 
ha\e been a fitting \ehicle for the short and sharp 
stings of his anger He therefore established the 
iambic beside the elegiac \ersc 

Allhougli the heroic song and its imposing majestj 
in the Homeric JO/>os had superseded the hieratic 
hjmn and ejected it from the first rank the h>mn 
still li\ed on in religious worship side b) side with 
the J^pos The innucncc which the heroic song must 
have had upon hieratic poetry de\eloped the h)mn 
from the mere invocation and mention of the deeds 
of the gods to detailed descriptions of them thus it 
fell into the tone of narration We know that hjmn 
to Apollo of Delos which the blind singer of Chios 
towards the end of the eighth centurj sang at the 
spnng sacrifice held b} the lonians from both sides 
of the sea to the god whose bright light had now 
returned to them A hjmn of the same kind to 
Demeter of Eleusis sung b} an Attic poet about the 
middle of the se\%nth century has also been preser\ ed 
and a third to Apollo the composition of which prob 
ably dates from the last third of the se\ enth century * 
The h) mn of the Attic singjer to Demeter concludes 
in the ancient traditional manner reminding us of the 
hymns of the Veda with an in\ ocation of the goddess 
that she may impart the desired support and sustenance 
to the singer m return for the praise he has bestowed 
upon her then will he exalt her in other songs * 

Sujirv p 170 note ® Book 4 chap 9 
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If ^\lth the fall of the momrchy, the threct interest 
in the deeds and adventures of the ancestors of the 
ro^al families graduallj and necessarily declined, the 
new arrangement of the contmonweaUh laid important 
duties upon the nobihty We have seen that these 
were regarded very seriously by that bod) , the mem- 
ber^of which strove to become brave, good, and noble 
Powerfully affected by this tendency, and by the idea 
of the nature of the gods, poetry also took a deeper 
view of the action of these divine beings, while the 
sacramental side of religion had a fived point of support 
in Delphi In place of the narrative hymn so in 
sufficient for worship which demands a concentrated c\ 
pression of feeling, invocations prayers, and songs of 
praise for the choir leaders and the general community 
were introduced With the deeper conception of the 
gods, With the longing for elevation of the heart 
and for union with the divine will, the ancient h)mn, 
namely, the invocation again came into vogue m a 
new form, as opposed to the narrative hymn the 
simple exposition of the deeds of the gods In full 
toned solemn measures Terpander of Lesbos sang his 
hymns at Delphi and at the Carnca of Sparta, about 
the first half of the seventli century and subsequently 
In a livelier and more emotional strain, Archilochus 
celebrated Dionysus and Core, he also sang the 
Lesbian Ptean in the iambic tetrameter, and invoca- 
tions to Hephiestus Together with the new hymn 
the choral song was employed, this was sung hy 
youths and maidens men and elders m the procession 
to the altar, while the sacrifice was burning, during the 
dances about the altar, and the libations Eumeliis 
already about the middle of the eighth century com 
posed choir songs of this kind the hymn of the blind 
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Singer of Chios praises the chonc songs which the 
maidens of Delos sang to Apollo {supra, p 17'’) 
Terpander’s new cithara was able to follow the more 
complicated measures of the h) mn, and to accompanj 
the changing strophes in the chonc songs. As the 
measures changed with the strophes, the different acts 
of the hturg> — imocation contemplation and laftl}, 
praise and adoration, could be expressed in'a more 
pr^^ant and ele\ ating manner The religious chorale 
was thenceforth the possession of the Greeks and 
continued to be the efficient exponent of their worship 
Another kind of poetrj was culti\ated in the 
setenth centurj by a Bceotian school of smgers who 
ret ered as their master, Hesiod of Ascra. Poetr) here 
once more undertook to discharge a sacerdotal dut\ 
According to the ancient Anan concepoon as we find 
It in the Homenc songs the ongm of all things was 
from the water of heaten It was another ancient 
Anan conception that the gods of light had to 
fight ^;amst the gods of darkness In the Homenc 
poems this contest had alread} been decided , the> 
represent it as ha\ ing preceded the dominion of 
the spints of light and in consequence the dark 
spints are banished into gloom beneath the bnght 
earth. To this was added the Phoenician m> th 
of El (Cronos) the god a\ erse from generation, 
who emasculates Baat Samin the god of heaven 
and usurps his place and likewise the mj th of 
the w ann sun god burning up the seeds of Baal 
Aloloch who de\ours his children , all of which were 
m}-ths and worships found b\ the Greeks pre^ ailing 
among the Phoinicians in Crete. On account of the 
s\ncretism of these Semitic and ancient Anan con 
ceptions Cronos ‘the crooked minded' had already 
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in the Homeric poems become the father of Zeus 
The poets of the Bceotian school earned the blending 
of those elements a considerable step farther, and 
formed them into a systematic Xheogon^, ^^hlch makes 
the ancient spirns of darkness combined A\ith Uranos 
and Cronos of the Plioenician my th, as the race of 
Titans ? c as the domination of the unregulated forces, 
precede«-.the dominion of the spirits of light The 
spirits of darkness could only be born of their own 
strength, out of night and chaos But the Theogony 
of the Bototian poets associated with these spirits of 
darkness other spines tvhich had previously been 
regarded as the most beneficent and life creating 
powers — Oceanus (the water of heaven), and Iight- 
spirits, which were newly formed from particular 
appellations of the light god Hyperion, that is the 
high wandering (who is the sun himself) , Cceus, that 
IS, no doubt clearness , and Pheebe, that is brightness 
These spirits, say's Plutarch “were first introduced 
by the Theogony ^ The system required elementary 
poAvers at its head, and beings of light from whom 
the later gods could originate In the beginning was 
Chaos, z e the abyss empty space after Chaos, came 
Earth, Gaea, and subsequently Tartarus, i e darkness, 
the space beneath the earth ' e'en then brings forth 
heaven, Uranos, of her own strength Gieaand Uranos 
together are the parents of the Titans, and finally the 
Titan Cronos, who emasculates his fatlier Uranos 
Round the members of Uranos falling into the sea 
white foam gathers from which Aphrodite is born, 
and is carried by the waves to Cythera and Cyprus 


1 Plut Di Pine 1,6 
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Ashera the goddess of the S)nans is bom from 
water and moisture, and the wa\es transport her to 
the places whence this worship came to the Greeks 
Then Cronos de\ours the children which Rhea the 
Titaness bears to him and there follow the saving 
of Zeus (with Homer the eldesf m the 'Theogon}, the 
)oungest of the sons of Cronos) the oterthrots of 
Cronos the conflict of the gods of OI) mpus> tith the 
Titans and the fall of the latter The battle of the 
gods and Titans had been sung in a separate poem 
before the time of the Boeotian poets bj Eumdus of 
Connth or Arctinus of Miletus * in the conception 
of It in the Thcogoity manj ancient features belong 
mg to the Anan presentations of the combat betw.een 
the light and dark spirits are clear!) apparent (t ol 
> P 165) 

After the Mctorj o\er the Titans the Cronidie 
transfer the dominion to Zeus and Zeus apportions to 
his brothers the spheres which the> ha\e to rule.* 
Then follows the birth of Athena from the head of 
Zeus side by side with which the old Mew of the 
myThs of the birth of Athena ze of the spirit of the 
hea\ enl\ water spring from the summit of the mount 
ofhea\en is still perceptible (\ ol i pp 171 17'*) Asa 
counterpart to the birth of Pallas from Zeus alone the 
TIuogoi y represents Hera as bringing forth Hephiestus 
by her sole pow er that is the god of hea\ en produced 
the hea\enly water and the goddess of hea\en the 
hea\enly fire,* 

The poets of the Baotian school added to the 

I Athensns, pp j 8Si sqq 

Instead of the Heph«tus of the the second later po 

tion of the hjmn to Apollo represents Hera as bnnjing forth as a 
wj teipart to Athena, T>-phon a temble mon'ter (,04 tss), the dragon 
that was slaia b> ApoUo at Pytho ^ 
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genealogy of the goch the genealogy of the heroes 
contained in two poems, the Cahilogitc of U^ofjicji, 
and the Cotr The 77 ifo^>y' utds with the enumera- 
tion of the licrocs who sprang from the nnrnage of 
n goddess with a rnorlil nnn . tlic Catalogue of 
Jl'^cjiicn ga\c the namts of the mortal ancestresses of 
hct^nc families to whom a god had descended, and 
rehted>hcir histones The meagre fragments which 
ha\c been preserved show us tint there were detailed 
accounts of Pandora and her descendants, of the 
wanderings of lo and of her posterity, of the fortunes 
of Alcmene and Amphitryon Tlie ZTpir named in 
rapid succession, and so far as we can see with a 
brief notice, all the women %Yho had been deemed 
worthy of intercourse with deities (vol i p 126), 
and mentioned their descendants 

The manifestly rcMsed form m which the T/tco 
j^ony has come down to us (the last edition was made 
bj Onomicntus about the middle of the si\th cen 
tury) ^ mahos it c'ttremcly difficult to ascertain the 
original nucleus of this poem and consequently the 
date when it was composed The unassailable pro 
position that systematic groupings and genealogical 
surveys are alien to simple periods , that the productive 
forces in myths and legends are usually dead, before 
the impulse to take a general view of their contents 
and constituents is awakened that a great abundance 
of forms and myths must e\ist before the necessity is 
felt for arranging them m dry succession , all this only 
helps us so far as to be a warning not to exaggerate 
the antiquity of the T/ieogot^ or to fix its date earlier 
than that of Eunielus who as we know wrote an 
account of the legends and rulers of Corinth We are 
* Denil^ Cr Ltlt^sch 985 
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led to the sime conclusion by the undennblc syncretism 
m the rkcogoii) of Hellenic and Semitic ideas There 
\\c find simple tnits cspecnlly m the introduction 
together with nbstnet ideas and dry cnumerition In 
the introduction the king — whom the Muses regard 
with fa\our at his birth on whoic lips they drop sweet 
dew tint soft words ma) flow from his mouth — i^so 

high!} extolled and is represented as being sah^oured 

b) the people that wc might infer the existence of the 
monarchj at the time of the composition of the poem 
if there were not contrarj testimony to the changed 
forms of the commonwealth farther on when the 
Cronidaj after their victory o\cr the Titans call upon 
Zeus to assume the sovereignty Also m the genca 
logy of the gods and the Titanomachia there he as 
already noticed older traits beside later conceptions 
Women in antiquity as shown m the Homeric poems 
occupied an honourable position among the Hellenes 
and maintained it m remote mountain cantons m 
which old customs were retained as among the 
Locnans even at a later time on the other hand the 
Thcogony represents the woman created to be the 
companion of man as the fountain of innumerable 
tils a conception which in an interpolated episode of 
Hesiods IVcrLs aud Vays is expanded so that Pan 
dora in the original idea of the Greeks the all giving 
earth * opens the box from which all the evils that 
afflict mankind come forth and spread themselves over 
the world These are manifestly later conceptions 
products of humorous reflection which stand m 
distinct contradiction to the Catalogue of IVonien and 
to the Eoie the purpose of which is to give glory to 

^ Epigr Ho t. 7 ScAal Arstopb 971 Hesycb s i 

In the same sense Demeter s called — oj-Swre po. (>ol 1 pp 19I *9 ) 
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the ancestresses of the royal and heroic families who 
derive the honour of their descent from these ances 
tresses In any case the tendency of the Catalogue 
and of the Eoes which is to prevent the genealogies of 
the noble families from being lost points to the time 
when the aristocracy was in power 

,;jWe must therefore content ourselves with deciding 
that must have grown up m the school 

of singers which owned Hesiod of Ascra as their 
master between the middle of the eighth and the 
middle of the seventh century b c On the one hand 
these poets sought to compose in the practical and 
naive style of the master and on the other to bring 
the myths of the gods and heroes into some connec 
tion and order The old traditions were sometimes 
simply adopted and the new placed beside them and 
sometimes there was a fusion of both old and new If 
the Theogony first mentions the fair flowing Ister and 
the i^hasis the Nile and the deep whirlpool of the 
Endanus the Ligyes the Hespendes m the far west ^ 
the mmes of these rivers could not appear m the 
poem before Ister had been founded by Miletus (656 
D c ) and the mouth of the Phasis had been reached 
before Egypt had been opened to the Greeks (6^0 
B c ) before the ships of the Phocteans had discovered 
the mouth of the Po and the Samians the western 
portion of the Mediterranean (about 630 bc) We 
also find the names of Latinus and the Tyrrhenians 
first mentioned in the Theogony " Latinus a ruler of 
the T> rrhcnians is there called the son of Odysseus 
and Circe Knowledge of the western coast of Italy 
could hardly ha\e existed in Bceotia before the year 
6jO n c The conclusion of the Catalogue 0/ IVomcn 
‘ \ V “ij •’75 >i8 338 340 ' 10 
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'ind of the Eoa: must be dated some decades Hter 
The names of the slam suitors of Hippodamia could 
not have been invented until after the introduction of 
the chariot race at Olympia (680 b c ) the appellation 
of Scythians for the people to the north of the Pontus 
could not have been usual among the Greeks very 
long before the founding of Olbia (644 jj c ) ^ JThe 
abduction of the nymph Cyrene whom AppU«' 1 ?rought 
from Mount Pelion to Cyrene * could not have been 
invented until after the founding of Cyrene (630 b c ) 
nor could the voyage of the Argonauts have been 
carried before that period up the river Phasis into the 
Oceanus then out of the Oceanus to land be>ond 
Libya in the Mediterranean * Lastly the Greeks onl> 
became acquainted with the people called the Ligyes^ 
when the Phocceans reached the mouths of the Rhone 
which occurred at the end of the seventh century 
That the Catalogtie of IVomen and the Loes were 
finished in the last third of the seventh century other 
circumstances seem to show the territory of Dodona 
and Dodona itself assume a prominent position in 
these poems no doubt m consequence of the settle 
ments made by Corinth after the middle of the seventh 
century on the coasts of Epirus and what is still 
more significant the Catalogue asserts the descent of 
the Greek nation from the sons of Hellen — Dorus 
Xuthus and ^olus a legend referring to the collective 

^ Hes od rrag 132 Lebrs If »e suppose that the name of 
Scyt’n ans came nto use fnrou^ Ansteas ol Proconnesus fhe date oi 
th s must be later than 680 b c pr or to wh ch Proconnesus cannot 
have been founded (s pra p 197) Su das represents Ansteas as a 
contpmporary of Creesus Alemans ment on of the Issedones cames 
us to the end of the seventi century Steph. Byz s h joce Hecatteus 
commonly uses the name of Scyth ans Fragt 153159M 

2 Hes od Frag? 5 70 Ldirs ^ Fra'’ 56 57 

« Hes od ap Strab p 300 
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name for the Greeks, which only came into use in the 
middle of the seventh century. 

With the lapse of lime, the opposition between the 
tribes which had penetrated into the peninsula in con- 
sequence of the migrations, and those which constituted 
the ancient populatiob, became less marked. Delphi 
h^d become a centre for the Greek cantons, their 
eccl^fectisal chief city ; the sacrifice at Olympia from 
the beginning of the seventh century brought together 
members of all the Greek commonwealths ; and the 


stream of poetry, flowing more and more abundantly, 
the products of which spread increasingly into all lands 
and benefited all the cantons, gave the Greek people 
a more lively sense of its unity than had been the case 
heretofore. This new feeling of closer community 
required an expression; a name was wanted for the 
interdependence which was felt ; and this became more 
indispensable the farther the colonies spread, and the 
more various were the countries and races on whose 
coasts they were planted. We have spoken of the 
three groups into which the troubles of the migrations 
had at once divided and collected the Greek people. 
Side by side with the lonians and Dorians on the 
coast of Asia, whose cities bore the names of the tribes 


which had colonised them, some common name was 
. required for those cities and islands on the north-west 
coast of Asia Minor, Avhich had been built and colonised 
by yet earlier exiles from different cantons of the 
peninsula. As they were of mixed descent, and came 
from various territories, the inhabitants of these nkrp 
received the name of vEolians.^.. the varied or mixed 
This name was afterwards e-xtendpd tn • l , J, 

been conquered by Donans nor colonised by loSltl 
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The unity of the nation was found when Dorians 
lonians and ^Eolians sprang each from a tribal ances 
tor, and a common father and progenitor w as assigned 
to all three of these ancestors 

We have seen above that the name borne b) the 
priests or the inhabitants of Dodona Selli or Helh is 
derived from the designation of the light god whwns 
here worshipped and that the territory off-'^^dona 
bore the name of Hellas while there existed a second 
territory of that name on the northern declivity of 
hlount Othrys in the territory of the Phthiotes Of 
the tribes which had risen to power in the basin of 
the Peneus in the Peloponnesus the Thessalians had 
issued from the east from the territory of the Thes 
protians to whom the district of Hellas belonged and 
the Donans from the north west corner of Thessaly 
from Hestiasotis but Hellas lay m the south of 
Thessaly near the region between Mounts CEta and 
Parnassus which had been colonised by the Dorians 
after their expulsion by the Thessalians and Sparta 
at the command of the Delphic god had ever since 
the end of the ninth century been worshipping Zeus 
Hcllmius and Athcni Hcllania. Therefore the 
Donans of Helhs wished to denve their, ongin 
from Hellen who must h*\\c given his name to 
the district although this particular district had re 
mained in possession of the old inhabitants and the. 
old name for the whole Greek people that of the 
Achxans still clung to it Through the Donans of 
Sparta on the one hand and Delphi on the other 
throUjjh the sacrificial league of the Amphtetyons in 
which Dorians /Dolians and lonians all had part the 
Achxans of Hellas and Phthia, as well as the Donans 
from Mount OCta and the lonians from I ulxea and 
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Attica — the name of the Hellenes gradually spread 
with that of Zeus Hellamus, and Hellen became 
through the assembly of the Amphictyons not only the 
father of the Dorians, but also of the i^olians and 
lonians 

In the highlands of Mount Parnassus around Delphi, 
and^especialSy among the Locnans, the ancient Anan 
legena^t>£<s»Deucalion still survived Deucalion was 
the son of Prometheus, the fire-bnngmg, sacrificing 
god, and of Pandora, t e the earth (as we arc told in 
the fragments of the Boa^ ' The son of the heavenly 
fire, the first sacnficer, and of Earth, who lives on 
the mountain of the god of light,® Lycorea the highest 
summit of Parnassus, must, in the ancient notion of the 
Greeks, have been the first mortal and the first king, 
as Yama is the son of the bright one (Vivasvat), with 
the Anans of the Indus, and Yima is the son of 
Vivanghat, with the Anans of Iran With the latter, at 
the end of the golden age when Yima the “assembler 
of men,” bore rule, when there was no evil, and the 
eartli voluntarily brought forth fruit, at the end of this 
period, Yima with hts elect was to continue m life 
And similarly, according to the Eoa;, Zeus gave to 
Deucaliqn chosen ones from the earth to be his people 
(\eATol €K 70^17?) These elect of Mount Parnassus, 
given by Zeus to Deucalion, are the chosen of Yima 
on the mount of the gods After the old meaning 
of these conceptions had been forgotten, the first 
generation was said to have been destroyed by a 
great flood, from which Deucalion alone and his wife 
Pyrrh-i escaped, being on the summit of Mount Par 
nassus When they descended, they threw behind’ 


1 Ffacivt 2 1 Lehrs , su^ra p 
* Marraor Panara, Ep 


282, note 
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them "the bones of their mother,” i.e. stones, and 
thereby produced a new race.* The progenitors of 
the tribes must have descended from the original 
ancestor of the Greek people, the first man ; Hellen 
must have been the son of Deucalion. According to 
the legend of the inhabitants^ of Mount Parnassus, 
of the Amphictyons, of Delphi, and of the Locrians, 
Deucalion, when he had descended from.MtJTlnt Par- 
nassus, abode in Opus {t.e, with the Locrians) ; Pyrrha 
bore to Deucalion Hellen, Protogenea, and Pandora. 
Subsequently Pandora bore to Zeus Graecus, and 
Protogenea, also to Zeus, Opus ; and the Locrian 
people retained the appellation of "the chosen.” 
Hellen, the son of Deucalion, ruled in Thessaly, and 
his sons were Dorus, Xuthus, and Aiolus." Another 
version sends Deucalion to Dodona, where he founds 
the most ancient sanctuary and oracle of the Hel- 
lenes.* If the name of Hellas, and the designations 
Gneci and Hellenes which clung to Dodona, brought 
Deucalion thither, the territory of Hellas in Phthiotis 
brought him or his son Hellen from Parnassus to this 
latter place. The father of Hellen must have borne 
rule in Hellas, either in the Hellas of Epirus, or the 
Hellas of Thessaly. That Hellen reigned in Phthiotis 
then became a universal assumption. The Parian 
marble attempts to unite the legend of Deucalion with 
the Attic legend of the earth-born Cecrops, the two 
beginnings of Greek life; the rule of Deucalion on 
Mount Parnassus is here made contemporaneous with 
that of Cecrops in Attica, and Deucalion is represented 
as coming, after the flood, to Cranaus, king of Attica : 

I rinJ. Olymft 9, CO ; IlcUanic, /'rajp?!. I J, 1 6 M ; Apo>lotI«r. 

I, 7, 2. * Hesiod, 20-25 Lthr*. 

* Sckol.ll. tO, 233; ifejpt. 
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Hdlen tlie son of Deucalion reigns in Phthiotis and 
the people heretofore called GrJEct are now named 
Hellenes while Amphictyon a second son of Deucalion, 
reigns in Thermopylcc, founds the community of the 
Amphictyons and offers the sacrifice at the “ Gates ^ 
"To Hellen,’ we ^ead in the Boa;, "lawgiving 
were born Dorns and Xmhus and the eques 
® The reason why Xuthus and 
not Ion IS mentioned in this triad is very plain The 
lonians with the exception of those of Attica and 
Eubcea had been obliged to leave their ancient abodes , 
and It was well known that the Achseans on the sho^e 
of the Corinthian Gulf had been driven thither from 
their former homes, and had in their turn expelled the 
lonians thcncc to Attica These Achaans and the 
lonians were consequently exiles , Xuthus, z e the 
expelled, was accordingly assigned to them as their 
progenitor, two sons were given to him Ion and 
Achseus and these were called the tribal ancestors of 
the lonians and Achteans Thus the three sons of 
Mellen and the two sons of Xuthus were co ordmated 
with the local traditions of the districts 

It has been sufficiently demonstrated above that 
the collective name of Hellenes as given to the Greeks 
IS not that of a newer in contradiction to an older 
people The new name emanates from the very 
district which was notonousl^ possessed by a race 
that had occupied it before the migrations, and to 
which the older collective name that of the Ach$ans, 
still clung Herodotus or rather the legend antece* 
dent to him was obliged to bring the Dorians to 
Phthiotis, ? f to the district of Hellas, and to represent 

I Apoll Rhod. 4 '►fig Marmor Par £/ - 6 

' Kes od r ntgm -j Lehrs 
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them as having lived there, in order to make them 
Hellenes, and Thucydides, as we have noticed, sajs 
very clearly that the name Hellenes became prevalent, 
when Hellen and his sons had grown powerful in 
Phthiotis, and were called m to the help of other tribes , 
but this name did not come info general use for a long 
time after (vol i p 21) It was therefore nothing 
more than a change of name Archiloqhi’s^^^ar as 
we know, is the first writer who uses the .-name 
Hellenes for the whole Greek people , consequently 
It must have come into use in the first half of the 
seventh century , ' that it was universal before the end 
of that century is shown by the designation “judges 
of the Hellenes," which was given to those who pre- 
sided at the sacrifice of OIjmpia before the 5 ear 580 
B c (s»/>ra, p 249) 

The sons of Deucalion, m accordance with their 
origin, never became hv ing forms AEolus was 
identified with the wind god of the same name and 
was therefore made the tribal ancestor of the princes 
of the seafaring cantons, the father of Athamas of 
Orchomenus and lolcus, and of Sisyphus of Connth, 
likewise of Salmoneus of Elis, a genealogy which is 

^ Strabo p 370 WTien the use of the name Panhellercs «s ascnbed 

to Hesiod m Uus passage, by Hesiod is meant Ttie Ca/a/o^e cf U'omen, 
as Strabo s citpression “ in reference to the daughters of Prcctus ’ gi' es 
us to understand Hesiod, Fra^m 27, 38 Lehrs EAAas up; in the 
U'erjbs and Da^s, belongs to the Ibig^ portion concerning the funeral 
of Amphidamas The Panhdienes in the Calendar, of the {laris ard 
(578) are of no importance The Catedogue pf Ships, which, 

1 he the CaiaJo/^e cf ll'crntn, dates from the last third of the seienth 
centorj, has IiKcwnse IToi-cXAiyi-cc. The expression m the Odj/ssey 
(i» 344, 4 726, 816, 15 80), xaO EAAo&i >caJ fuerav “Apyo^ 
declared by Aristarchus to be tm Homeric Sehol Vend // 9 395 
According to KirchhoU the passage (1, 344) is one of the later additions 
to the poem and in any case it is the Thessalian Hellas that is meant 
Argos and the Thessa] an Hellas were the central points of Achxan 
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already recognised in the Eoa} and was subsequently 
developed and modified in the most confused manner. 
Dorus is said to have ruled over the Dorians when 
they lived on Mount Olympus, in Hestltcotis.- Xuthus, 
since he was the banished one, must have been driven 
out by his two brother^, jEoIus and Dorus, after the 
death of his father Hellen. He fled to Attica, and 
there Erechtheus in the war against Chalcodon 
of Eubcea. For this he received Creusa, the daughter 
of Erechtheus in marriage, and she bore him Ion and 
Achxus (vol. i. p. 118). Xutlius then withdrew to the 
Aigialeis, i.c^ the lonians who inhabited the ./Egialos. 
Ion became their king, and the /Egialeis received from 
him the name of lonians.* Ion assisted his grandfather, 
Erechtheus, in the war against Eumolpus of Eleusis, 
and obtained the victory for the Athenians. In con- 
sequence of this he became their general, as Herodotus 
tells us, the Athenians were called lonians after him, 
and his four sons were the tribal ancestors of the four 
Attic tribes.* But Achteus, the brother of Ion, regained 
his father’s dominion in Thessaly (the inhabitants of 
Phthiotis were Ach®ans) ; the sons of Achsus, 
Architelcs, and Archander, wandered from Phthiotis to 
Argos, and look to wife two daughters of Danaus ; 
and as they bore rule in Aigos, the inhabitants of that 
canton and Laconia received the name of Achteans.^ 
We can at once perceive how loosely and discon- 
nectedly these interpolations hang together. As the 
succession of the Attic kings had long been established, 
as the sons of Hellen had to be fitted into the local 
legends, and no place could be found for Ion, Ion was 


* Hesiod, Fra^n 23 Lehrs 
a Herod, 7, 94 • Pausan. 7, 

* Herod. 8, 44 ; 5, 66 


, 2 Herod, i, 56. 

i, 3 ; ApoUodor r, 7, j 

* Herod. 3, gS ; Pausan. 7, i, 3, 6, 7, 
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indemnified by being made the son of Apollo and 
Creusa, instead of the son of Xuthus and Creusa. In 
the grotto of the citadel of Athens Apollo and Creusa 
are said to have met. This exaltation of Ion vas the 
easier to effect, as Ion had assisted the Athenians in 
^\ar, and the Athenians worshipped Apollo Boedromios, 
i e the helper of the army hasting to the battl^t the 
warcrj*^ In this manner the tnbal ancestors of the 
four Attic tribes were made the grandsons of the god, 
and the family associations of the tribes could invoke 
Apollo as the god of families, as Apollo Patrous ’ 

* Vol tpp iiS, 119, Philoch Fragm 33 M, Ei}moleg Magtt 

* Plat Euih^dL 302, Demo»tb.r Eubvl pp 1315, 1319 R. 
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GENERAL SURVEY 

FroM dispositions and tendencies common to the 
Greek tribes, and to their kindred in Iran and on the 
banks of the Indus, the Hellenes had evolved a very- 
different and even opposite view of life and its pro 
blems The Arians in Iran desired to share in the 
conflict of the spirits of light against those of darkness 
The Arians in the land of the Ganges developed a 
tendency to explain the sensible world as the world 
of impurity and delusive appearance and to regard 
human existence m this world as supremely wretched 
and miserable While the Indians, from this point 
of view, thought that it was impossible to torment 
the body too severely, to begin soon enough to 
crush and mortify it, or to e-^-tinguish the Ego with 
sufficient care — -while they wished to live only in the 
world of contemplation, abstraction, and fancy, only 
for heaven and m heaven , and, as a matter of fact 
alternated between more or less merciless forms 
of asceticism and abandonment to e-':cessive sensual 
indulgence — the Greeks, to a greater extent than 
any other people, succeeded m living for the 
present ivorld, for the noble development of the 
highest capabilities of body and soul m the in- 
dividual man, and for the purposes and ends of their 
commonwealths 
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\\ hat V. ere the causes ^hich led to such opposite 
results ^ It might be suggested as a possible explan 
ation that the Arians m Iran and on the Indus am\ed 
independently, and ivithout the aid of foreign civilisa 
tion at those standpoints which essentially determined 
their actions and character, while the Greeks on the 
contrary, had been affected by many and vanous 
influences from without. Here the facts true, but 
the conclusion is faulty The culture of the Greeks 
in Its onward progress was no doubt influenced in 
important respects by foreign civilisation It is not 
the unassisted achietement of such grand results from 
purely native sources in self dependent and self 
creative onginality but rather the independent utilisa 
tion. of the manifold and effective impulses imparted by 
the culture of the Carians and Phcenicians the Ly dians 
and Egyptians and the assimilation of them which 
constitutes the greatness of the Hellenic genius The 
nature and character however of these foreign 
cultures though they could impart much to the 
Greeks were unable to give them the impulse to 
that view of life which they adopted and indeed 
would be more likely to lead in an opposite direction 
Of all the branches of the Anan family the Greeks 
enjoyed the most favourable conditions for healthy 
development a territory of moderate e.xtent, of mam 
fold and significant divisions of fixed and manage 
able forms a land of hills m the midst of the sea 
with a soil that required labour to be expended upon it 
but not m such an amount as to be oppressiv e. Their 
peninsula was no less happily situated in regard to the 
nations in the earliest stages of development than to 
those in advance of themselves "Mountain ranges 
difficult to surmount barred the entrance from the 
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north ; on the other hand, their position on tlic west 
of the >Egean Sea must sooner or later have brought 
the Greeks into contact with the ancient civilisations of 
the East, and with the valley of the Nile ; while at the 
same time neither of the great Eastern powers was 
near enough to exerdse a stifling influence on the 
beginning of Greek culture. 

Let US.J10W recall the stages traversed by that 
culture on the basis of these happy conditions of life, as 
far as tlic middle of the seventh center)', and consider 
the standpoint at which the Greeks had then arrived. 

Coming originally from the north, the tribes of the 
Greeks had at first journeyed with their herds through 
the valleys and mountains of the peninsula, until in the 
more favourably organised districts of the eastern half 
agriculture had obtained a footing side by side with 
pastoral pursuits, 'i'he quarrels of the shepherds of 
the mountains with the peasants of the more produc- 
tive eastern plains must have advanced the warriors 
to supreme power in these districts, in place of the old 
patriarchal authority of the ciders of the tribe; and 
next to the warriors, the singers at the sacrifices en- 
joyed the highest honour, since they knew how to in- 
voke the bright and friendly gods, the water-bestowing 
spirits of the sky. Then it happened that the people 
of the East from the Syrian coasts came to the Greeks, 
not as conquerors with great armies, but in the guise 
of mariners and colonising traders. The Phcenicians 
landed on the shores of the peninsula, from the islands 
of the .^Egean Sea, which they had subjugated. They 
established their stations in the islands just opposite 
its coasts — in Cythera, Salamis, Minoa, and Euboea. 
Then they advanced to the mainland, and settled on 
the Gulfs of Laconia and Argolis, at Melite and 
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Wliat ucrc the causes a\hich led to such opposite 
results ^ It might be suggested ns a possible cxplan 
ation that the Arians in Iran and on the Indus armed 
independently, and without the aid of foreign cnilisa 
tion, at those standpoints which essentially determined 
their actions and character, while the Greeks on the 
contrary, had been affected by many and various 
influences from without Here the facts ^e true but 
the conclusion is faulty The culture of the Greeks 
in its onward progress was no doubt influenced in 
important respects by foreign civilisation It is not 
the unassisted achievement of such grand results from 
purely native sources m self dependent and self 
creative origmahtj, but rather the independent utilisa 
tion of the manifold and effective impulses imparted by 
the culture of the Canansand Phccnicians the Lydians 
and Egyptians and the assimilation of them which 
constitutes the greatness of the Hellenic genius The 
nature and character, however, of these foreign 
cultures though they could impart much to the 
Greeks were unable to give them the impulse to 
that view of life which they adopted and indeed 
would be more likely to lead m an opposite direction 
Of all the branches of the Anan family, the Greeks 
enjoyed the most favourable conditions for healthy 
development a territory of moderate extent, of mam 
fold and significant divisions of fixed and manage 
able forms a land of hills m the midst of the sea 
with a soil that required labour to be expended upon it 
but not m such an amount as to be oppressive Their 
peninsula was no less happily situated in regard to the 
nations in the earliest stages of development than to 
those m advance of themsdves Mountain ranges 
difficult to surmount barred the entrance from the 
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north ; on the oilier h»nd, their position on the west 
of the j^gcan Sea must sooner or later have brought 
the Greeks into contact with the ancient civilisations of 
the East, and with the valley of the Nile ; while at the 
same time neither of the great Eastern powers was 
near enough to exerdse a stifling influence on the 
beginning of Greek cukurc. 

Let iis.,jiow recall the stages traversed by that 
culture on the basis of these happy conditions of life, as 
far as the middle of Uie seventh century, and consider 
the standpoint at which the Greeks had then arrived. 

Coming originally from the north, the tribes of the 
Greeks had at first journeyed with their herds through 
the valleys and mountains of the peninsula, until in the 
more favourably organised districts of the eastern half 
agriculture had obtained a footing side by side with 
pastoral pursuits. The quarrels of the shepherds of 
the mountains with the peasants of the more produc- 
tive eastern plains must have advanced the warriors 
to supreme power in these districts, in place of the old 
patriarchal authority of the elders of the tribe; and 
next to the warriors, the singers at the sacrifices en- 
joyed the highest honour, since they knew how to in- 
voke the bright and friendly gods, the water-bestowing 
spirits of the sky. Then it happened that the people 
of the East from the Syrian coasts came to the Greeks, 
not as conquerors with great armies, but in the guise 
of mariners and colonising traders. The Phoenicians 
landed on the shores of the peninsula, from the islands 
of the .^gean Sea, which they had subjugated. They 
established their stations in the islands just opposite 
its coasts— in Cythera. Salamis, Minoa, and Eubcea 
Then they advanced to the mainland, and settled on 
the Gulfs of Laconia and Aigolis, at Melite and 
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Marathon, on the Cndmea, and on the Gulf of Pagasx. 
^mong the tribes of the Greeks m ^vhose territoncs 
thej settled, their cults came into use, side bj side 
with the national worship Nor did the> confine their 
teaching to religious observances, thej likewise be 
came the instructors of the Grteks in the working of 
clay and bronze m architecture and mining If the 
Phcenicnn colonists were strong enougb- to reduce 
the tribes of the Berbers Sicels and Iberians to sub 
jection the Greeks either were, or became through 
the teaching and appliances the} received from the 
settlers, sufficient!) strong to maintain themselves 
against the inv aders Such prepress had they made m 
the school of the Phoenicians that under the leadership 
of brave and warlike princel) families the Greek tribes 
succeeded in overthrowing the strangers on the shores 
of the Gulf of Argohs m Attica and in the basin of 
the Copaic Lake. After such victories, the princes 
who gamed them were able to display their skill m 
stately buildings and fortifications — chiefly for protec 
tion against the Phoenicians — in sepulchres and after 
wards m bolder navigation and more extensive war 
like and plundering expeditions However violent 
may have been the subsequent feuds among the 
cantons how ever numerous the piratical and plunder 
ing raids by sea and land, m this period the first steps 
were nevertheless made towards political organisation 
and common sacrifices in which different tribes parti 
cipated gav e a stimulus and a wider field of operation 
to peaceful intercourse and commerce. 

Progress on this road was rudelj interrupted A 
shepherd tnbe in the north west of the peninsula whose 
pastures had become too circumscribed for its needs fell 
upon the more fertile land m the East This invasion 
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of the Thessihans led to a far reaching change of 
masters and property m the Peloponnesus and on the 
east coast of Hellas Much of the technical culture 
which had been gained was now lost in the long wars 
which supervened, and a considerable portion of the 
Hellenic people was fofeed to seek new abodes beyond 
the peninsula 

In the laterior of Asia the pnmitive forms of tribal 
life and the rule of the oldest members of the tribe — 
either in consequence of the victories of a particular 
chief, or of national reaction against the oppression of 
tyrannical neighbours — were followed by the rise of a 
mighty monarchy which conquered extensive tern 
tones, enriched itself by the spoils of war, and soon 
exercised the same despotic sway over us own race as 
over those whom it had conquered Changes such as 
these, after the expulsion of the Phcenicians might 
have occurred likewise among the Greeks in conse 
quence of the attacks of the Thessalians or Dorians, 
which substituted conquest for internal quarrels But in 
this instance also it was due not a little to the nature of 
the country and the formation of the peninsula that the 
results of such attacks were averted and that changes 
similar to those m the East did not take place There 
was no dominant region in the peninsula , its mountain 
chains and narrow valleys afforded strong positions 
m case of attack and the walls of the citadels were 
not easy to conquer with the lance The successes of 
the Thessalians ^tolians, and Dorians, therefore, and 
of the Arn2eans and Ach^eans the Dryopes and 
Minyze whom they dispossessed, were confined to the 
conquest of certain lands and districts , and life m the 
peninsula even after this new occupation and redistn 
bution of property, preserved its cantonal character 
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It^^as the same^\lth that portion of the Hellenes ^\ho, 
driven out by this invasion, had left the peninsula, and 
had become the enforced conquerors of the islands of 
the iEgean, and of the coast of Anatolia. The emi- 
grants did not go forth in a single swarm the 
migration, like the conquest, took place in successne 
detachments Separate bodies of emigrants, each 
under a particular leader, gamed possessiqji of this or 
that island of the JEgean, and this or that tract of the 
shore of Asia. The) formed distinct settlements the 
groups of which were not e\en united b) the slender 
bond of common sacrifices Thus it happened that in 
these new possessions of the Hellenes the restricted 
and local character of Greek life was e^ en more marked 
than m the mother countr) Neither in these colonies 
nor m the peninsula could there ha\e arisen a great 
despotic, all-embracing kingdom Though established 
bj a long penod of conflicts monarchy in the mother 
countr) was limited to each temior) , and in the 
new colonies, to each cit) and the surrounding 
distnct. 

While cantonal life at home wiis secured to the 
Greeks the most important result from the disturbances 
of the new occupation of the peninsula was the remark 
able extension of the Hellenic domain The Aegean 
Sea had become a Greek lake. If the Onent had 
former!) been transported to the coasts of Hellas m the 
ships of the Phcenicians, it was non the turn of the 
Greeks to \ isit it for themseK es The Canans and 
Phoenicians in the C)clades were forced to gite tvay 
to them , the) settled in Crete and Rhodes, and 
e\en in 0)71015, just opposite the Phanician coasts 
Those dements of culture which were ancientl) im 
parted to them bj the Phoenicians the) found in Crete 
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and Rhodes in a more developed form ; they also came 
into close contact with the Lydian manner of life 
The incitements \;hich they now received through their 
foreign possessions were stronger and more important 
than those which they had pre\iously derived from the 
Phcenician stations ort their coasts They not only 
practised the cults which they found m the islands, 
especially ii\, Crete and on the coasts of Asia, but some 
of these cults reacted in no small degree upon their 
own religious conceptions From the Phcenician 
cities m Crete they borrowed the art of writing , the 
Phoenician and Lydian systems of weight, measure, 
and coinage they made their own 

The cantonal form of stale always remained the basis 
of Hellenic dc\e!opmcnt As of old, m the districts 
of the mother country, so in the Greek settlements 
beyond the Aegean the pulsations of self dependent and 
individual life were felt at all points The conflicts for 
attack or defence, for the seizure or protection of pro 
petty, required to be separately conducted and con- 
cluded by the strength of each small commonwealth 
It was everywhere necessary to enter into new rela- 
tions and to find new ordinances of life If individual 
activity was required m each of the miniature states, 
It was not wanting A political life which only 
embraces a single district territory, or city, which has 
to maintain itself by its own strength, and can expect 
no help from any odier source, must arouse the activity 
of all in a manner quite different from that of a nation 
whose dominion extends override tracts of country 
Common dangers and common duties from the com- 
mencement of the migrations drew the population of 
each canton together much more closely than here- 
tofore More frequently, and for longer periods the 
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confederates of the cantons had to seek the protection 
of ^valls and fortresses Dwellings crowded in among 
the fortifications On the coasts of Asia it was e\ en 
less possible than on the peninsula to exist without the 
protecting circle of walls , and, as we have seen, even 
for the purposes of attack, it was* desirable to ha\ e such 
a protection as a point of support 

The troublous times of the migrations^decided not 
onlj the course of the political but also the spiritual 
development of the Hellenes , and the latter, again 
powerfully reacted upon their political life, not only by 
means of those new elements of culture which the 
Greeks assimilated in the islands in Crete and on the 
coasts of Lydn but also, and even more forcibly, 
through the new and vanous problems by which the 
colonists, especially on the coasts of Anatolia, were 
confronted In the period antecedent to the invasion 
of the northern tribes, the inclination of the Greek 
spirit to the realm of fancy had been only counter- 
balanced m some degree by the manifold and definite 
conditions of agncultural life Through the newly - 
awakened impulses of emigration and colonisation this 
tendency received, m the many and pressing problems 
of actual life, a counterpoise of an entirely different and 
far stronger kind Now the force of reality, the weight 
of practical things checked the idealism of the fancy 
The demands of the present were imperati\e, the 
necessities of the situation irresistible. E\erywhere 
war and strife prevailed Here strangers had effected 
an entrance, there a strip of land had been won, or 
a fortress wall built on the maintenance of which exist 
ence depended In one direction it was necessary to 
cultivate, organise, and divide the conquered territory , 
in another the foe was ad\ancing and must be kept 
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back. The struggle for licarth and liomc pcr\ aded all 
these small common\vealths The activity and powers 
of all were in requisition to the utmost The c}cs of 
men were therefore directed, not upwards to the 
heavens, but downwards to the earth , not to the con- 
templation of the gods, but to human actions This 
life, with us vo><igcs and surprises, its conihets and 
priv ations, produced a manly, warlike, robust, and 
energetic race Each man was thrown upon the 
resources of his own arm and eye, and on his native 
strength and courage, by which alone he could cope 
with the hazards and hardships of war and of the sea 
It IS easy to see how poeir>' also might be affected by 
the joy of these bold deeds and adventures , how the 
heroic song took, the place of the hymn, and secular 
poetry of religious , how the Epos came to idealise 
the contemporary battles m the deeds of the heroes of 
ancient times Preponderance was given to human 
nature and action in proportion as the gods were 
transformed after the pattern of kings and heroes, and 
as fancy and reality attained to equal importance in 
the Greek, mind 

Not the priests, but the singers of the heroic songs 
and of the Epos, created for the Greeks a canon of 
religion, and gave the most definite shape to the forms 
of their deities This canon embraces the super- 
sensible, the divine, and the spiritual, in the form of 
nature, and m the shape of man Nature is herein to 
the Greeks the manifestation, and, in a certain degree 
the embodiment of the spiritual world It is everv- 
where filled, moved, and peopled by spirits, m the 
fountains and streams, m the oaU and rocky caverns 
on the mountain slopes and m the wooded valleys’ 
these spirits are equally to be found , in the movements 
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of the sea and m the phenomena of the firmament, the 
gods are ahke present In the height and mijest} of 
the clear and of the storm) sky the Greeks saw Zeus , 
in the might) beating of the waves the) recognised 
the power of Poseidon , in the raging of the tempest, 
in the bright blue hea\en, they»percci\ ed the militant 
or the victorious Athena , m the pure beaming of light, 
Apollo, the beholder and avenger of all crime. For 
not onl) were the phenomena of nature embodied in 
these gods but the Greek also acknowledged in them 
the guardians of the moral impulse who keep the 
famil) and the community together, maintain peace 
and justice and punish iniquity and arrogance 

If the long conflicts of the migrations and settle 
ments had made the monarch) the ruling power in the 
cantons, the establishment of the new commonwealths 
increased the strength of the nobles w ho surrounded 
the princes In the conquered cantons of the peninsula, 
the descendants of the wamors who had subjugated and 
extended the terntor) formed a far more numerous 
ruling class than the landed proprietors of former times, 
who had lived by arms shared the meal of the prince, 
sat in his council and administered justice at his side. 
In the cantons, which had defended themselves against 
the conquest the number of the families, which from of 
old had been distinguished m arms and in sacrificial 
lore, had been increased b) fugitive families of noble 
descent especially those who m times of necessit) and 
pressure had come forward to defend their native dis 
trict In the new colonies the nobility w ere scarcely 
less numerous than in the conquered cantons of the 
peninsula , the descendants of those w ho had conquered 
the domain of the city, and had divided defended and 
enlarged the terntor), here constituted the ruling class 
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The identity of position and of Interests ^vh^ch every- 
where united the membcTS of this dnss, together with 
the \er>' limited extent of each commonwealih, must 
have hnd more decided and speedy results here than 
elsewhere — results which must have emphatically 
asserted themselves in hcgtird to the princes, so soon 
as the necessity for closelj combining all forces under 
a definite leader was less pressmgly fele This was 
the case at the beginning of the eighth century, when 
, the struggles of the conquests and settlements were 
gradually subsiding, when more peaceful conditions 
supervened, when the ancient sacrificial federation of 
the northeastern tribes was renewed and extended, 
and a new sacrificial league was formed in the Pelopon- 
nesus The nobility bore arms like the pnnee , if the 
prince sacrificed for the commonwealth, among the 
nobles were many families who possessed the know- 
ledge of ancient sacrifices and ancient sacrificial hymns, 
if the king was the supreme judge, the nobles were the 
assessors of his court, or spoke on his behalf His 
judgments and theirs had created the existing laws and 
the traditional institutions It was on the services of 
the nobility, in arms, in sacrifices, in worship, m the 
administration of justice, that the commonwealth de- 
pended In the segregation of Greek life monarchy was 
without national importance , the relations and duties 
cauA'wr.'S ■'Kci'e ^ UwAts-d. Wttw-ajgexyit: 

in extent, that a king might easily be dispensed with 
altogether The counals of the nobles, the assem 
bhng of the confederates, the administration of justice, 
might take place under other superintendence and 
direction When the ruling class regarded itself as the 
essential and determining factor of the commonwealth, 
It restricted or overthrew the monarchy, and improved 
VOL II 
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Its oun oi^anisation in order to assume the govern 
ment instead of the pnnce The first state in which 
the casting vote fell to the representatives or assemblj 
of the ruling class was Sparta Here it was not 
peaceful circumstances which led to the change and the 
singular institution of the twd kings which at once 
annihilated and established the monarch} m Sparta , 
It was the necessity of defence of stronger militar} 
power, which compelled two commonwealths to become 
one. In Corinth and Thebes the monarch) fell about 
the middle of the eighth centur) , in Attica from about 
the same time and onwards the ruling class encroached 
more and more upon the hereditary kingship until m 
about seventy )ears it had wholly superseded it In 
the majont) of the cities on the opposite shore of the 
jEgean Sea, the monarch) disappeared about the same 
period 

After the nobiht) had undertaken the government 
of the cantons and cities there was a repetition of the 
times of the migrations and colonies on a more 
extended scale A new and important e.\pansion of 
the Hellenic nation was effected b) numberless sta 
tions and settlements Milesian cities arose not only 
on the northern coast of the iCgean Sea on the shores 
of the Thracians (whereby the possession of that sea 
was assured to the Greeks) but also by the waters of 
the Black Sea, to the south the west, and the north 
The western Mediterranean afforded the most pro 
mising openings the colonies of the Chalcidians 
Connthians and Meganans were planted in Sicilv 
those of the Ach^ans m Lower Italy and about a 
century after the fall of the monarchy the Greeks 
gamed access also to the ancient wonderland on the 
\ile, from their intercourse with which added to the 
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incitements and impulses already received from Carians, 
Phcemcians, and Lydians, new and important results 
were to accnie to them. Nor had any powerful enemy 
as yet arisen either in the south or west to menace 
even the most distant outposts of the Greeks. The 
plundering raids of the Cimmerians had, however, 
despoiled the Ionian and yHoIian cities ; the power of 
the Lydian?» had become troublesome, though not 
oppressiv'e ; that of the Medes had only just b^un 
to form itself in the distant east. 

While the government of the nobility gave the 
whole ruling class a direct interest in the weal and woe 
of the state, and colonisation reiterated the problems 
which the period of the migrations had brought 
forward, the harmony, for which Greek life paved the 
%\-ay, between real and ideal worth, between prac- 
tical sense and lively sensibility, between energetic 
action and mental excitement, between spirituality and 
sensuou.sness, between activity and receptivity, could 
not fail to be consummated ; and these opposite phases 
mutually completed and pem'adcd one another. The 
national character grew up entirely on the basis of 
this harmony. It is the man capable in body and mind, 
strong and ^ile in limb, brave in fight, free from 
personal greed, zealous for the general good, who is 
the ideal of life and conduct in the eyes of the nobles. 
They clearly saw that their privileged position in the 
community also entailed duties upon them. From 
the*new sphere of duty in which they now found them- 
selv& there resulted a more serious view of life, and 
an increase of ethical demands above the standard 
proposed in thei?/or/ and with the stricter conception 
of duty, the notions also about the gods became deeper 
and purer than those of the Homeiic poems. Once 
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more, it is the poets who give life and expression to 
this new view by restoring the hymn to its rightful 
place, side by side with the JS/>os, and through the 
choric song imparting richer forms to the cultus. The 
usages of religion as handed down from of old, the 
ritual of the ancient festivals, the traditional prescripts 
of purit)' and expiation, and the influence of the 
oracles— especially that of Delphi — assisted the more 
intensive religious feeling, the super-sensible side of 
religion, to maintain its place in the Greek mind- But 
the fundamental character remained unchanged. The 
life of the gods is the life of the Greeks at a higher 
moral elevation. By this standard man is to measure 
himself ; this ideal he must strive to imitate. He has 
to order his life according to the moral bias within his 
breast, which he finds again in the natures of Zeus, 
Apollo, and Athena. The potential human nature 
which was ascribed to the gods left no room for any 
exclusive opposition between the sacred and the terres- 
trial. There was no diflerence between the ethics of 
this religion and those of the state, and moral force 
was essentially concentrated upon the present life and 
on the state. 

As the Greeks, from this standpoint, saw the gods in 
nature and in the perfected form and condition of man, 
so they recognised the state in the community which 
had its palpable manifestation in the market-place, in 
the assembly of local confederates, and in festival 
processions- Beyond these limits it was incompre- 
hensible to them ; they could only imagine the state 
of such an e.xtent that one assembly might include it. 

In their ethics there was no question either of eradi- 
cating the natural man or of degradation in sensual , 
nature. The Greeks were lar from being devoid of 
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sensuous Impulses; their whole nature was based upon 
a robust sensuality, and always so continued ; but they 
felt themselves neither overcome nor oppressed with 
it. There was in them a happy equipoise of the 
natural love of enjoyment and of moderation, of 
sensuous and ideal instincts. Neither the naive 
humanism of the Epos nor the stricter conceptions of 
the aristocratic period demanded more than that a 
man should follow the good tendency within him — the 
instinct of his reason — and tliat he should live out and 
unfold this his essential nature in and for itself. The 
task to be accomplished is the moderating and en- 
nobling of the natural impulses, the attainment of 
dominion over violent tempers and passions ; self- 
seeking is to be eradicated only so far as one person 
must recognise the rights of another, and the individual 
must subordinate himself to the circle of the family 
and of the commonwealth; must be ab.sorbed in its 
interests and penetrated with its duties. The possi- 
bility of such elevation and devotion tvas never doubted 
by the Greeks. Together with this noble capacity of 
human nature, the human form was also, in their 
opinion, able and destined to bring the beauty of the 
soul to its full manifestation. It is the task of the good 
man to govern his natural self, or rather to perfect it, 
with the nobility of the higgler temper and of virtue. 
In this nobility his body has a share, and bears indeed 
the stamp of it, for the body is the visible soul. Man 
was the object of Greek desire; but it must be the 
entire man— in the fulness of physical health and 
capability, in unrestrained dominion over his members 
and muscles, rejoicing in the abundance of his own 
life and his own power. Only from this point of view 
can we explain the extraordinary importance attached 
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b) the iristocrac) to all kinds of training and exercises 
for the bod) — to the dexelopment of the limbs in 
beaut) agiht) , muscular strength and activit) , to thit 
s)stematic gxmnastic xxhich from the period of the 
anstocratic goxemment prevailed among them The 
ideal of the * beautiful and good man" after x\hich 
the) strove — the noble mind m a strong and perfecti) 
developed bod) — was um\ ersal , but this umvcrsalit) 
was again broken because it was not abstract enough , 
this ideal was not simpl) that of a beautiful and good 
man but must be realised under definite relations in 
one particular communit) m one particular state. The 
ideal of the good and b^utiful man is with the Greeks 
far more that of the beautiful and good nobleman 
of Sparta or Athens The ideal of humanit) immedi 
atel) passes into that of the associate and member of 
a d^nite state. 

This standpoint of complete individuality at which 
the Greeks had arrived under the rule of the nobility 
through the particularity and practical problems of their 
life, the completion and satisfaction of the natural b) 
the spintual the impulse to raise evety'thmg natural to 
the form and nobility of spint, this harmony of the 
spintual and sensual man this equilibrium of the ideal 
and natural sides gives to the life of the Hellenes its 
character of plastic beauty As they knew the state 
onl) as expressed in the canton and man only as a 
member of the community so the) could find the unity 
of their ecclesiastical life only in one sanctuary where 
the will of heaven was directly announced and could 
accomplish the unity of their nation onl) in one definite 
commonwealth m a festival assembi) in the celebra 
tion of a great sacrifice at the penodical gathenngs 
around the altar of the Olympian Zeus The spectacle 
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thus afforded of ah the branches and tribes of a people, 
from the rt\ost distant points, hastening together to 
contend for "the prize of strength and activity, is with- 
out parallel in hlstor>» ; and this prize was the highest 
that could fall to the lot of a Hellene. 

When this stage had been attained in the middle of 
the seventh centur)*, it became a question whether the 
internal force of the Hellemc development would be 
sufficient to transcend its limitations, and to bring these 
promising beginnings to a riper issue. The state did 
not extend beyond the district, nor law beyond the 
canton •> personal protection was restricted to the same 
boundaries, and freedom to the influence which might 
be exercised in a privileged corporation. Ethics clung 
too firmly to their natural basi^ and the ideal factors 
were not strong enough to furnish a counterpoise 
against it Could a system of ethics, on such a basis, 
rise to regard man only as an instrument, the pro* 
perty of the commonwealth in which he was born, as a 
more or less honourable member of that common- 
wealth? Would It be possible for the deeper conception 
of the nature of Deity to gain the ascendency over the 
individual forms of the gods, and to establish the unity 
and universality of the divine nature ; or was the re- 
ligious life of the Hellenes to remin the stamp of the old 
anthropomorphism ? The aristocratic commonwealths 
which governed the cantons, and. Wi 'iwiMASTc 

awakened in the midst of them forces hitherto un- 
dreamt of. They tvere earnestly set upon making their 
fellow -townsmen manly, pious, well-instructed sup- 
porters of the commonwealth; their poetry strove, 
and not without result, to give expression to the 
serious demands of moral impulses. I i was due to the 
aristocracy that the Hellenic nation assembled for the 
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contests of strength and agilit) But the nobles alone 
were the state The ruling communities rested on 
only too broad a foundation of subjects A\ho ■were not 
merely excluded from actue participation in the state, 
but were also regarded as shut out from all higher pur- 
suits and the noble life, below these were the strata 
of the serfs of the soil and the slates And if even 
among the country people who tilled the land — the 
artisans, manners, merchants, and traders — there did 
awake the feeling and consciousness of their own im 
portance in the commonwealth, how was it possible for 
them, completely absorbed as they were by the neces 
sjties of life, to advance their claims in the face of the 
powerful and dignified ruling class, which united in 
Itself the supremacy of arms, of sacrifices, of juris 
prudence, and of \ irtue > 

The community of the Hellenic cantons and cities 
was indeed no longer founded on community of language 
and religion, and on the common possession of a living 
spring of poetry, but also on the more lively feeling of 
interdependence at this time expressed in the myth 
which derived the Hellenic tribes from one tribal 
ancestor, and in the common name of Hellenes now 
first brought into use It was founded, likewise, on 
the new bonds of union which now united the manj 
members of the Hellenic nation, through the widel> 
spread fame of the temple of Delphi, and the 01>mpic 
sacrifice at ivhich they all assembled But the Hellenes 
could not hope to bring the wealth of their multiform 
life to full and reciprocal operation, nor to develop 
their culture farther m sound and healthy channels 
unless they could bring their cantons into nearer and 
closer inter connection The power of the states 
bordering on their colonies on the east was greatlj 
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increasing. How could they oppose a counten^ailing 
force to these, or to the rivals of their cities In the 
west and on the Western Sea, if they were not in a 
position to unite the forces of their cantons in some 
more effectual manner? Not only the particularity of 
the sphere in which Greek life had hitherto moved, 
and which had taken such strong hold upon it, but still 
more the individualism which governed the Hellenic 
point of view, opposed such a union. Their idea of 
the state obstinately clung to that of the commune. 



CHAPTER n. 


THE ^OBLES A^D CITIZENS , 

The fall of the monarchy, at any rate in those cantons 
which had not been affected bj the conquests, and in 
those where conquerors and conquered amalgamated 
and became one population, had deprived the lower 
ranks of the communit) of a point of support against 
the upper, against the great landholders, the genies 
and the nobles If the protection afibrded by the 
king to the peasants and herdsmen had not been 
always at hand, and was frequently not available or 
not very efficient, still an authonty had existed which 
could be invoked when the pressure of the strong upon 
their weaker neighbours had become too arbitrary and 
unbearable 

When the nobles took, the government into their 
hands, and became sole masters in the cantons, peasants 
and herdsmen w ere forced to conform to the orders, 
decisions and claims of the ruling class The more sen 
ous the view w hich the Greek nobles took of their duties, 
the more they were convinced that those who lived by 
the labour of their hands, and were obliged to earn their 
bread, could nev er become good and beautiful men, or 
attain to a noble disposition, the more proud and self 
reliant must have been their own attitude The close 
and unreserved intercourse between masters and ser- 
vants, nobles and peasants, pictured in the Homenc 
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poems, disappeared ; the peasants, owing to the sacri- 
fices, the administration of jusdcc, and the necessity of 
protection, became dependent on the great families*, 
these families began to regard it as unseemly that their 
sons should marry the daughtej« of peasants and of 
the lower orders ; the nobleman could now only be 
descended from the ** beautiful and good,” Avhereas, 
previously, the rank of a man had been sufficient to 
secure the same rank to his children. Everywhere 
and at all times, whenever and wherever one class has 
brought the commonwealth exclusively under its power, 
it has tried, and will always try, to give the greatest 
possible security to its position, to make its dependants 
still more dependent, to pursue its own interests before 
all others, and at last to seek its own advantage at the 
expense of the lower ranks. 

In the conquered cantons, where the victorious 
invaders had been able to mmntain their supremacy 
in full force, the ancient population had partly become 
Periccci, i.e. tax-paying subjects under the control of 
stewards, and were partly degraded into serfs attached 
to the soil of the nobles or commonweallh. Into 


Penestie, Gymnesii, or Helots. In the cantons, which 
had either not been conquered, or where conquerors and 
conquered had again become one tribe, the lower ranks 
consisted of the less wealthy possessors of the soil, who 
could boast neither of ancient descent, sacrificial lore 
nor the warlike deeds of their ancestors, and who 


cultivated their fields in the sweat of their brow; of 
herdsmen, small cattle-breeders in the mountain 
districts ; of the fishermen on the coasts ; of the free 
hired servants of the peasants and nobles, who too-ether 
with the slaves, tilled the lands of their inaitera, and 
tended their flochs and herds. Wholly engrossed as 
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the peasants were with the necessities of life, accus- 
tomed to receive judicial awards from the nobles, and 
to offer sacrifices through their hands to the gods, 
dependent in a thousand wa)’s in their homes and for 
their profits upon the ascendency of the great landed 
proprietors, it seemed that the obedience of the peasants 
u'as fully secured. In fact, with the growing numbers 
of this section of the community, which increased 
the difficulty of subsistence, the cantons, whose soil 
favoured the pursuit of agriculture, and where the 
nobles had risen above the status of a peasant-nobility 
(irv the mountain cantons of Arcadia, and in those of 
Phocis, Locris, ^tolia, and Acamania, they always 
remained such), appeared open to the danger that 
the whole peasant population would become entirely 
dependent in their persons and property, as was the 
case in the conquered cantons, and would sink into 
mere serfs of the knightly landed proprietors. • 

There were other means of supporting life, however, 
besides agriculture and the breeding of cattle. We 
have seen that manufactures were carried on in Corinth, 
Attica, and Eubosa. Even in the Homeric poems we 
find that they were pursued to a considerable extent. 
And side by side with manufacture there was navigation. 
When the Greeks had established themselves, not only 
on the peninsula, but also on the islands and on the east 
coast of the ^gean Sea, their navigation was greatly 
extended. That this, even in the first half of the eighth 
century, was profitable in its results, we see from the 
instance of Dius of Cyme, the father of Hesiod, who 
maintained himself In this manner. The works of art 
in which Lydia and Caria excelled, together u'ith the 
products and manufactures of the east, which reached 
the western coasts of Asia, the products of these coasts, 
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and wine and oil from Lesbos and Samos — all these 
could be shipped from the Greek maritime cities of Asia 
Minor, and earned to the peninsula It Nsas through 
this commerce, as ue have seen abo^e, that Chalcis 
and Eretna laid the foundation of thetr greatness To 
what proportions it Itad attained, even in the course of 
the cirfhth century', \vc find from the mint marks of 
Phocaia and C^me, the standards of Chalcis and Eretna, 
the coins and \\eights and measures of Phidon of 
Argos 

From the commencement of the rule of the nobility 
in the cantons, uhich was also the commencement 
of active colonisation, from the middle of the eighth 
centur>’, the Greeks no longcrmcrely practised naviga- 
tion , they became, in an eminent sense, a maritime 
nation At the time when Sinope and Trapezus were 
founded m the east, Naxos, Catana, and Syracuse in 
Sicily, find Cyme in Campania, a nautical discovery 
had already been made, by means of which the Greeks 
surpassed the Phccniciaiis, the ancient voyagers of 
Syria , this was the building of triremes To what an 
extent and proficiency must seamanship have attained, 
what importance naval battles must have assumed, to 
give rise to the attempt to replace the ancient war 
vessels by others of a far more powerful kind I When 
the first triremes were built at Corinth and Samos 
about the year 700 B c , Greek cities already existed 
on the southern shore of the Black Sea, on the coasts 
of Thrace, in Corcyra and Sialy, the southern coast 
of Italy had also been colonised The products of 
GreeJ. industry, pottery, implements, and weapons 
were advantageously bartered on the coasts of tlte 
Thracians, Scythians, IDynans, Sicilians, and Oscans 
for the fruits of the soil, and for the cattle of those 
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regions The need of the means of exchange must 
ha\ e gi\ en great encouragement and impetus to manu 
facturesin the Greek cities of the peninsula on the coasts 
of Asia, and in the netvh founded Asiatic settlements 
themselves If the extension of maritime operations 
opened to the superfluous land population the prospect 
of a li\ elihood as sailors pilots and oarsmen the less 
wealth} nobles and the more prosperoijs among the 
peasants turned their attention to the equipment and 
freighting of trading vessels Navigation and com 
merce must hate become permanent occupations 
And the great increase of manufactures must also have 
gi\en employment to numbers of the country people. 

Thus there grew up under the \ erj rule of the 
anstocraq a powerful n\al to itself, a nautical artisan 
commercial class side by side with the land population 
If the protecting walls of the chief place of the canton 
had previously been sought only in time of need m 
case of surpnses or hostile landings the neu mdus 
trial classes were no« settled together m the harbours 
and centres of trade. Handicrafts navigation and 
commerce, could not exist without one another In 
the mantime cantons on the cast of the peninsula, and 
m the cantons on the coasts of the Peloponnesus there 
sprang up simultaneously with the burgher class a 
town population 

In proportion as ojmmerce increased and handi 
crafts bc'came more elaborate the views of this town 
popuhtion must have become more extended and 
their feeling of independence stronger, and being 
continuall) recruited from the superfluous inhabitants 
of the country, the new class must have acquired 
importance not only from its numbers but also from 
Its concentration of abode — its interdependence and 
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the commimity of its interests. The contiguity of 
dwelling in itself sufficed to protect the members of 
this class from the attacks and oppressions of the 
ruling lords more effectually than the scattered and 
isolated peasants. It was the formation and growth 
of such a class in the maritime cantons which prevented 
the peasant population from becoming serfs of the 
soil. New j^aths were opened to them, so that their 
superfluous members could gain subsistence and render 
good service without being obliged to carry on the 
labours of their fathers. If the peasants in their 
isolated fields were dependent on their lords, who 
offered sacrifices for them, were their neighbours, and 
exercised jurisdiction over them, they now found In 
the town population a centre for their scattered numbers, 
• and a point of support for their class. In allying them- 
selves with the citizens, the peasants on their side in- 
creased the Importance of the latter. A common interest 
united both orders In opposition to the ruling class. 

, As soon as the mariners and traders attained a wider 
and more e.xiensive view of life, and the new impres- 
sions made on them by foreigners led to reflections 
and comparisons, they must have felt that their interests 
were not consulted in the government of the nobles, 
that the commonwealth gave them no chance of repre- 
senting those interests, that they had no acquaintance 
■wVt’n t’nc ’laws according to which the nobles decided 
the rights of property (they must often, no doubt, have 
lost their hardly-won gains by sentences that seemed 
unjust), and that these judges awarded punishments 
and penalties according to a very arbitrary standard 
Why should the merchant and the shipowner they 
must have^ inquired, stand so far below the noble ? 
Was not his wealth acquired with greater labour than 
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that of the nobleman, who gathered in at his ease the 
produce of his lands and flocks ? Were not the toils of 
navigation more honourable than the gymnastic and 
military exercises of the nobles ? Were the peasants 
really so inferior to the ancient families that they could 
only be ruled, and never be heard at all'? 

In the pride of their ancient and lofty origin and 
their more honourable blood, in the consciousness of 
their privileged attitude to the gods, their knightly 
prowess and their higher alms, the nobles looked down 
upon the lower classes- These classes ’knew neither' 
the laws of god nor man, were compelled to inferior 
labour, and thus condemned to a baser disposition, . 
tormented by cares of maintenance, or desire of gain, 
or covetousness. Their ignoble bearing was the ex- 
pression of their ignoble mind ; incapable and unprac- 
tised in the use of arms, they were in fact only a mass 
of knaves, of wretches {kokoI), and of cravens (fieiXe/). 
To maintain their well-won rights, in opposition to the 
claims of such a class, was r^arded by the noble not 
only as a duty to his ancestors, to himself, and to his- 
children, but also to the gods and to his country. If 
placed in the ignoble hands of this multitude, under 
the influence of its base spirit, the commonwealth must 
lose the favour of the gods and go to destruction. 

In the cities of the ^Eolians and lonians, on the 
other side of the ^gean Sea, the attitude of the nobles 
towards the lower orders was not so rigid and severe 
as in the canjAas cS the 7he rvling class 

even here was composed of the families which had 
emigrated from their homes; but in a part of the 
yEolic cities, and of the Ionian also, these had not 
emigrated from the same canton ; while each emigrant, 
even though he were not of noble birth,’ if he 
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had taken pan in the conquest of the land whereon 
the cities were built, received equal rights (the 
sacrificial functions excepted) with the ancient and 
anstocratic families The same position was, no 
doubt, also given to the immigrants immediately suc- 
ceeding the first settlers, who assisted m the defence 
or extension of the conquered territories If the 
dependent peasants consisted of the enslaved foreign 
population, on the other hand the townspeople, from 
the stimulus given to handicraft by the new condi 
tions of life, the more active navigation, extensive com 
mcrcml intercourse and the flow of reinforcements from 
the peninsula, became more numerous and important 
at an earlier period than in Greece proper If the 
claims of the most aspiring members of the citizen class 
had been diverted through colonisation to the Propontis 
and the Black Sea where they naturally attracted all 
dissatisfied and daring spirits to join them (for such 
could there attain what they had vamly striven for at 
home — the position of equally prn ileged members of 
the ruling class m the newly founded or prospective 
commonwealths) the new colonies reacted upon the 
increase of trade and commerce in the mother city , 
and this again promoted the growth and importance of 
the citizen class at home 


So far as wc can discover, it was in those cities of 
the Bohans and lonians which had not diverted the 
aspiring elements m their midst into other cliannels by 
colonisation that the nobles and citizens first came to 
terms with one another The ruling class waived the 
privilege of iirth and of belonging to family associa 
tions it opened the way to government to all who had 
property and especially to those who were wealthiest 

■"von n " fte 
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timocracy took the place of the aristocracy or those 
who claimed their rights as belonging to the old 
families ; but the duty of ^^uestrian service for the 
commonwealth was coupled with this concession. It 
was probably about the middle of the seventh centur)’ 
that in the ancient monarchical, tand afterwards strictly 
aristocratic Cyme, admission into the ruling class 
was permitted to all those who were able to render 
knightly service ; and subsequently the government 
of the city was committed to a council of a Thousand 
men, which consisted of the most wealthy of the in- 
habitants, or who were chosen by the wealthiest citi- 
zens from their midst to represent them {supra, p. 102). 
The same arrangement took place about the same 
time (in this case we can fix the date more definitely) 
in the Ionian city of Colophon {supra, p. 209). 

The government of the ruling class took least root 
in those cities which were founded under the dominion 
of the nobles in the period of the aristocracy. The 
majority of the settlers in these new colonies was 
composed, not of those who were seeking commercial 
gains, but of those who were dissatisfied with the 
government of the nobles and with their position at 
home ; this we know to have been the case with the 
founders of Tarentum, Locri, and Cyrene. If even 
these first founders had constituted themselves a new 
nobility, they would have wanted in the eyes of 
succeeding immigrants the authority of traditional, 
respect, the knowledge of ancient laws, and a privileged 
position in regard to the gods. If the emigrants, 
moreover, came from various homes, it soon became 
impracticable to adjust one with another the fragments 
of laws and customs which they imported with them. 
The more quickly and powerfully the first settlers were 
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reinforced by others who emulated their successes, 
the more difficult it was for this new nobility to govern 
the new-comers in the manner of the ancient aristo- 
cratic corporations. No traditional feeling of sub- 
ordination restrained them ; and the new nobility had 
themselves to provide the law according to which they 
would rule. That prerogative of nobility which was 
most oppressive in the cantons of the peninsula, the 
sole possession of the knowledge of the law, was here 
of less importance ; and the creation of a new code 
would most quickly lead to an equality between the 
first settlers and those who succeeded them. 

Among the Locrians on the Corinthian Gulf in the 
second half of the eighth century, as everywhere at that 
time, the noble families were in power, 'i'hese were 
those who bore arms, could boast of ancient descent, 
and were in possession of the herds which this 
mountain country sustained. They always went about 
armed, had feuds with their neighbours, and carried 
on piracy.* Here also the families had organised 
themselves , those of ancient descent, and possess- 
ing large property, were united into a '* Hundred 
Houses,’"' only members of these belonged to the 
nobility, and had votes in the council and in the 
courts of law. In the case of women belonging to 
families of the Hundred Houses, and married to men 
<?f ike Jo^rcr cv it? feasaats^ tlte ralidky of thz 


1 Thucyd I, 5 , Plot. Quo’rt Grae 15 The bronze tablet of 
GaUxidi, from the first half of the fifth tentnry, presents us n-ith a 
convention agreed upon between the Locnan commun:ties of CEanthi^ 
and Chaleum, to the effect that they would not plunder cadi other Z 

Kirchhor; 

» Polyb 13 , 5 A sunaar organisauon of the nob.htysecns to 
existed among the Locians of Opus In Thucydides 108^^ 
Atheoiaos take 100 hostages fiom the leading fetiuhes thVe ’ ^ ** 
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marriage was not acknowledged, and the children of 
it had no rights. Such persons, therefore, withdrew 
with their wives from the country ; and the peasants on 
their lands and their servants vs ent with them. About 
the year 700 n.c. some of these emigrants, led by a 
man named Evanthus, took ship for the west. They 
folloss’cd the direction pursued by the Acha:ans and by 
the Parthenians who had gone out after the close of 
the Messenian war {su/>ra, p. S4), an^ founded on 
the south-west point of Italy, south of Croton, near 
the mouth of the river Halc,v, in the dominions of the 
Sicels, a city which they called Loerh* Polybius tells 

^ The date of the foundation of Locn may be gathered from Stnbo : 
fUKfiiV foTtpOl T»7 * KoJ Ei/WJKOWiSj' jp-iVcw? Eusebius puts 

U in 673 BC Strabo distinctly contradicts the statement of Ephenis, 
that the settlement proceeded from the Opuntinn Locnans 5 cC Sejmn. 
Ch 315*317 Strabos opinion is sopponed not only b> the name of 
the akist, Exanthos, n'hich reminds us of (^ntbe, the Ozolion tomi, 
but, above all, by Polybius {12, 5 AT), svho was repeatedly at tooiu 
The proverbial breach of the treaty atwut the keeping of the strait at 
Rhium m favour of the Donatis against the Peloponnesians (vol I p.aQ4)« 
vihtch IS quoted by Polybius 10 his polemic against Tinvcus m regard 
to Locn, can obnously only refer to the Otolian Locnans — the founda 
tion of the proverb is no doubt the breach by the Locnans of their 
compact with the Sicels Neither the one nor the other took any part 
in the first Messenian war The partiapation of the Ozolian LoOTans 
was invented m order to explain the unequal mamiges , the close con 
nection of Sparta vnth the Ozolian and afterwards with the Episcphynan 
Locnans is a fable which has ansen out of the special worship of the 
Dioscun at Sparta and Locn Anstotle and Theophrastus declared 
that Locn was founded by runaway slaves, adulterers, and kidnappers. 
Timaus considered that this was a libel upon Locn, and pointed to the 
fact that the Locnans had no purchased slavesfAtheaaus, pp 264, 272) , 
that the customs and laws of Locn proved that the city had not been 
founded by slaves but by freemen, the constitution and laws of the 
Lomans, both, w- ttw. m/Mh«c v.wi m. UsJ.’j, nwK. tPJJ.d and 

beneficent On the other hand, Polybius appeals to the tradition of the 
aty of Locn, and especially to the fact that the noble families deni ed 
their descent from 11 omen who had formerly belonged to the “ Hundred 
Houses ” Some of these women had emigrated with the slaves, arid were 
still entitled" “ of the Hundred Houses.” Moreover, as the emigrants had 
no customs of their own, the city haH adopted customs from the Sicels, 
and at sacnfices the bearer of the cup was not a man but a woman, 
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US (following the Locrian tradition itself) that they 
at first made a treaty with the Steels for a common 
abode, but broke their oath, and on the first favour- 
able opportunity drove out the Sicilians, from whom, 
however, they borrowed usages and religious rites. 

Those of the fugitives, whom the “Hundred 
Houses” had repudiated, may have intended to vindi- 
cate for themselves in their new settlement the claims 
to nobility which were denied at home. Those who had 


QMng to the roble descent of the uomen, etc. In Dionysms the 
Penegete (v 366), we ate told ihM the Locnans, 

set out far Ausonia, and Eustathius explains the passage by 
saying that the Locnans wer* decned as the descendants of slaves 
When the men among the Otolian Locnans were absent in war (they 
nere away twenty years witli the Spaitans, fighting against the Mes- 
semajis), the slaves had united with their muttesses, and v.hen the 
Locnans returned from the tvar, the slaves in fear ran away with the 
women, and founded Locn in Tyrrhcnia This, as I have said is the 
teat, 18 the meaning of the adulterers of Aristotle. His “ kidnappers ” 
must refer to the piracy of the Orolian Locnaris, m which it was all 
important to take prisoners, wi order to sell them as slaves The 
emigration to Locn was due to the same cause as the emigration of the 
Parthenis, the refusal to recognise the l^ality of the marriages from 
which the ernigrants were bom, and, lor the same reason, tradition 
brings these emigrants together, and represents the Locnans as taking 
part in the Messenian war No doubt Tinueus is tight m mamtaining 
that the Locnans had no purchased slaves m the eighth century B.C 
Uut It does not foUow that peasants, free or attached to the soil, and 
retainers, may not have joined in the rebellion with the husbands of 
those women, in order to find a better fortune beyond the sea The 


support which, according to Strabo, Syracuse afforded to the settlers 
IS without doubt an invention of Antiochus, who wished to extend the 
glory of his city ‘fhe antiqinty of the " Hundred Houses ” sincw'' the 
Locnans is proved by Polybius, when lie adds that from them were 
chosen the two maidens who were sent to Ihuai to cxpiaie the offence 
of the Locnau Ajax. According to Strabo (p 6 q i ), these maidens n tie 
not sent iiU the time of the Persian, Timmus, ,t is true, asserts that 
the maidens had been sent for tooo years, ending mth the Phoctan 
war(/>agni 66 M) lambhchus (Pi/ Pyik ch 8) gives loio vearf 
Plutarch merely remarks that it was not Ion? sinrp. »v.a t ^ 

t. the ma,den, (S^ VM IT S. LT I"”™ >“1 
vlid, they «,re sent ,.5 no doi.lt otlcuktedby th^erarf'lS J”.?"? 
lUum The outrage of Ajax upon Cassandra harr?i,r 
than Arctinus [Produs ap Kmkcl, Cr Frafr,n ^ ^ farther 
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occupied a still worse position, and had emigrated on 
account of oppression, would not have desired to see 
the new commonwealth administered according to the 
laws of the old. By what regulations was peace to be 
maintained in the former, and legal disputes adjusted ? 
Few among the settlers, probably, were acquainted 
with the ancient lore, the customs and traditions, 
according to which the men of the “ Hundred Houses " 
had administered justice. Nevertheless the meanest 
among the settlers desired equal justice in the new 
colony. Thus it is easy to sec how great confusion 
might readily ensue, and the necessity for the establish- 
ment of a new arrangement must have been immediately 
and pressingly felt. 

The Locrians, wc are told, inquired of the god 
how they could be delivered from their distressing 
calamities, and received for answer, that they must 
give themselves laws ; a herdsman had the power to 
make for the citizens many excellent statutes. Zaleu- 
cus, a shepherd, was found among the flocks, and 
asked whether he was able to make good laws ? He 
answered that the goddess Athena had appeared to 
him ia a dream. Then his freedom was granted him, 
and he was established as lawgiver.* This story is 
quoted from Aristotle, and also the statement that 
Zaleucus received his laws from Athena.® Plutarch 
observes that Zaleucus made hts laws acceptable to 
the Locrians by giving out that he was not promulgat- 
ing his own thoughts and reflections, but that Athena 
had appeared to him, given him laws, and instructed 
him in them.® 

1 Anstotle in tie SchoLast on Findar, ii, 17. ^Fragtn, 275 D.J 

* Clement, Stn>m. p. 422 P. 

* Plut. IIc/>( Tou tovroi' chap. 1 1, 
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Irrespective of these legends (Athena was the 
tutelar)' goddess of the Locnans), and whether Zaleu 
cus was a bondman and a shepherd, or of noble birth 
as others say,‘ — «n anj case, the shepherd of the oracle 
was intended for a shepherd of the Locrian people, a 
dictator, and hence *he story arose — he was the 
first who gave a code of laws, the application and 
enforcement of Avhich was not left solely to the practice 
and tradition of the judges The laws which Zalcucus 
made for his city fori> or fifty years after its founding, 
about the middle of the seventh century,” were the 
first written laws among the Hellenes * This tradition 
IS unquestionable In Locn it ^vas not required to 
keep old precedents piously in remembrance, but to 
create a new code The citizens and peasants of 
Athens could hardly have raised a claim to written 
laws two decades later if there had been as yet no 
written law among the Hellenes Ephorus maintains 
that Zaleucus put together his laws from those of the 
Cretans the Spartans, and the Areopagites The use 
of the Cretan laws must be founded on an error which 
Aristotle points out in Ephorus ,* that of the Spartan 
laws on the traditional connection of the Ozolian 


Locnans and their emigrants with Sparta, by the laws 
of the Areopagites can only be intended the Attic 
usages of the avenging of blood and expiation for 
murder The innovation introduced by Zaleucus we 

further learn from Ephonis. consisted chiefly in this 

that while it had hitherto been left to the judges to 
settle the punishment for every offence, Zaleucus fixed 

1 Diod T2, 20 


» In opposition to Strabo Eosebins puts the foundation of Locn 
m Oly,np -6 4-673 Bc the IcgisIalwn of Zaleucus m OW 

’’ 
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the penalties by law , he therefore deserves praise, for 
the punishment for the same transgression must 
hencefor%vard always be the same On the other 
hand, the enactments of Zaleucus on the subject of 
contracts were simpler and rather of a superficial kind ^ 
Diodorus, however, maintains *that Zaleucus settled 
very well the disputed laws of property" PoI}bius 
says that the law of Zaleucus contained the following 
provision “ Objects tn dispute are to remain, until the 
legal decision, in the hands of the man who has taken 
possession of them ” * 

The chief grievance of the lower orders every 
where consisted in this, that it was m the power of 
the noble judge to fix their penalties, and that the 
ancient tradition according to which these sentences 
•were passed, when they were not altogether arbitrar)', 
was only known to the nobility The fixing of a 
definite penalty for each offence %vas, therefore, required 
by the situation, and was a remarkable step m advance, 
and for this reason we may venture to accept the 
statement When we are further told that the laws 
of Zaleucus were severe,^ there is still less ground 
for disbelief So far as we can see, it was tlie law 
of retaliation, “ eye for eye, and tooth for tooth, ’ by 
which, with the exception of the hitherto customary 
fines, bodilj' injuries were to be avenged "He who 
puts out the eye of another, himself shall lose an 
eye.” Other cnmes Zaleucus also visited with severe 
punishments the adulterer was to lose his sight * 
Tradition is more uncertain m regjard to some other 
regulations which show a tendency to limit the display 

* Strabo, p 260 » Diod ts, 30 * Pol>h. 13, 16 

* Zeaob Ceniur 4, 30 
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of the noble women and the luxury of the men The 
women were not to wear golden ornaments nor gar- 
ments embroidered with stripes {purple stripes), if 
they did not wish to be treated as Hetmrai , no 
woman was to go out with more than one handmaiden 
in attendance , a woman who left the city at night 
was to be considered guilty of adultery Men might 
not wear gold rings nor clothes after the fashion of 
the Milesians, and no one, except by order of a 
physician, might drink wine unmixed with water * 
Untrustworthy as these statements are as to particular 
details, we may yet ascribe to the laws of Zaleucus a 
certain ethical character, and a tendency to a censor- 
ship of manners 

Though these laws may have been meagre and 
rudimentary, it was an important and serious breach 
with the old aristocratic order of things that the 
measure of punishment should be prescribed to the 
judge, and that the law which they had to obey was 
made accessible to all members of the commonwealth 
With this new legislation Zaleucus must, doubtless, 
have combined a new kind of constitution The m 
ternal strife which had brought about the legislation of 
Zaleucus could scarcely have been set at rest by the 
establishment of penal and civil laws only, unless it 
was at the same time decided in what hands the 
administration of these laws should he The question 
which had to be settled in Locn was not merely what 
laws should be m force there, but still more, who was 
to conduct the government Polybius gives us a 
picture of Locn in ancient times m which there is one 
supreme officer, the ■ warden of the city’ 
at the head of the government and of the courts of 

^ Hiod. ta, 21 , Atbcjiausj p ^29 
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Slice, judges of inferior courts under him, and a 
uncil of a Thousand members occupied ith the inter 
elation of a law of Zaleucus, and having in the last 
sort to decide as to its meaning ' We learn, further, 
at this assembly had also to decide upon any changes 
the legislation of Zaleucus and on the adoption of 
:w laws As Demosthenes says further that this 
tuncil of a Thousand had only altered a single law of 
xleucus m more than 200 years,* as the Achsean 
ties, Croton and Sybans, on the Gulf of Tarentum 
lopted his laws as in Croton in the sixth century, 
council of a Thousand to which, as in Locri 
dicial power also belonged governed the city,* 
ere can scarcely be a doubt that the institution of 
e council of a Thousand in Locn is to be ascribed 
I Zaleucus The fixing of the precise number of a 
ousand strengthens the confirmatory evidence, it 
as natural that Zaleucus should fix upon that number 
r the ruling assembly of his newer and broader 
ganisation with the pattern of the “ Hundred 
louses before him whose representatives ruled at 
Dme In what way this assembly was formed we 
in only guess Emigrants who had left their home 
i order to w ithdraw themseU es from the oppression 
f the anstocracy could not have founded a new 
obility on birth and descent, but at most on the right 
f pnor colonisation If we can infer anything from 
nalogy (for m Cyme and Colophon the aristocratic 
ovemment was reformed in the same way) Zaleucus 
t the same time substituted the right of property for 
lat of birth and formed the new nobility the ruling 
lass of the city from the wealthy families \Vhere\ er 

X Poljb !•», 16 * Demosth. in Timoc p. 744 R- 

* Infra, Book 5 chap 16 
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find a council of a Thousand, we may suppose that 
an equalisation of the nobles and those who were not 
noble had taken place on the basis of the census , 
even though, in consequence of this equality, those 
only found admission into the ruling class who could 
render knightly service, and though the result of this 
refonn was merely the constitution of a new and 
enlarged nobility As things were in that period, it 
was cver^ where the possession of land, and not that 
of means, which had to be taken into account The 
thousand families of the city who had the largest 
amount of land were the ruling corporation, their 
representatives formed the great council which ap- 
pointed the superior and inferior officers of justice, and 
gave the casting vote in matters of government and 
jurisdiction Within the ruling class thus constituted 
by the thousand chief landowners the descendants of 
the ancient nobility at home of the " Hundred Houses, 
more especially the women of those families, retained 
certain privileges at any rate m regard to the functions 
of public worship ' Whether the thousand families 
always kept their position or whether m case of 
alienation of lands or of impoverished circumstances, 
they were replaced by others which meanwhile had 
acquired more extensive estates, does not appear 
Aristotle merely tells us that the law among the 
Locnaus forbade the alienation of inherited landed 
property , proof must be furnished that the possessor 
had been overtaken by a public disaster * Accord 
mg to this, and judging from the whole position of 
things it seems probable that Zaleucus intended the 


1 Polyb 1 ". s In exactly the same manner the tvomen at Thum 
v»ho -.VMC descended from the anaent SVhan^ 
religious ceremon es (D od r- ii\ 's unr t ^ privileges at 
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privileged families to retain their status, and only in 
case of necessity to recruit their numbers from the 
rest of the population. The extremely conservative 
character of his legislation is still more strikingly 
shown by a regulation ascribed to him by Demos- 
thenes and Polybius. If any one took a different view 
of the meaning and interpretation of one of his laws 
from that of the ^Yarden, or chief magistrate of the 
city, and maintained his view in opposition to the 
latter, they were both to state their opinion before the 
council of a Thousand. Both were to conduct their 
case before the assembly, but with cords round their 
necks. If the assembly decided against the view of 
the appellant, he was immediately strangled in their 
presence, if against the warden, his fate was the 
same. Zaleucus ordained the same procedure m 
regard to the changing of existing laws, or the intro- 
duction of a new law. The man who proposed the 
innovation had to bring the matter before the council 
with a cord about his neck, and was put to death if his 
proposal were negatived. This regulation prevented 
any change being made in the laws of Zaleucus, except 
in one particular, during more than 200 years. The 
exception was that the enactment: "he who puts out 
the eye of another shall himself lose an eye,” was thus 
altered : “ he who deprives another of an eye shall lose 
both his own if that other be already a man with one 
eye.”^ To punish the unsuccessful proposer of a law 
is peculiar to the later legislation of the Greeks. In 
proof of the severity of the code of Zaleucus, Greek 
legend, which delights in drastic traits, relates that 
when his own son, being convicted of adultery, ought to 
have lost his eyes according to his father’s law, the 
1 Pol>b 13 , 16, Demosth tn Ttmoe. p 744 
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council wished to abrogate his punishment, uherc- 
upon ZalcucuB had himself deprived of one eye 
and his son of one, that the law might take its full 
course ’ 

Sybans and Croton, the Achoian cities adjacent to 
Locri, adopted the laws of Zaleucus Sybans is said 
to have enjoyed prosperity as long as they were 
observed = Locri, which as the rums of its tvalls show, 
never attained to more than a medium size (it reached 
to the south as far as the coast-nver Hnle\, and to the 
west as far as the woody heights of Mount Sila), under 
the constitution and laws of Zaleucus, successfully 
carried on a severe conflict with the far more important 
neighbouring city of Croton Pindar c\tols the “sharp 
sighted wisdom of Locri and her knowledge of the 
spear” “the incorruptible justice" which rules m her, 
“to whose heart Calliope and the brazen Ares are 
dear' * Aristotle ascribes the destruction which over- 
took Locri m the fourth century before Christ, to 
the circumstance that its go\ernment was neither a 
democracy nor a well arranged aristocracy * 

It was not only m Locn and the cities of the Achseans 
in Southern Italy, Sybans and Croton, that a code of 
laws was early attained , this was also the case with 
the cities of the lonians on the coasts of Sicily and in 
Lower Italy, with Naxos, Leontini, Catana, Zancle 
■RbegiuTn, Himera, and Cyme, the colonies of Naxos 
and Chalcis The same causes which obliged Locri 
not long after its founding, to set up a new order of 
things, and to establish legal standards, seem to have 
been at work in Catana one of the oldest colonies in 

1 Herad Pont 30,3 13 24, Valer Max 6 ; 3 
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Sicily, on the slopes of Mount Etna {supra, p. 156), and 
to have led, though more slowly, to a similar result 
The colonies of Chalcis were founded under the 
dominion of the Hippobotx, the ruling classes in the 
mother city, and governed according to this type {supra, 
p 160). But the colonists werecnot Chalcidians only, 
they were a mixed population of different constituents 
having, no doubt, v'arious laws and customs . in the 
founding of Naxos, Leontini, and Catana, lonians from 
Eubosa and Naxos had co-operated, and probably these 
were followed by settlers from other places. Thus 
there arose the necessity here also for seeking new 
laws for the protection of life and property. The 
Catanians assigned this task about the >ear 640B.C. 
to Charondas,' who must have been a man of intelli- 
gence, acuteness, and industr>'. Aristotle praises the 
1 ZaleacQS and Charondas are generally mentioDed together Accord 
ing to a tradition quoted by AnstotJe (/V*/ 2,9, 5- 1274^29), Charon 
das was the popil of Zaleacus All t^t we laow definitely is that as the 
laws of Zaleucus were the first wntteo laws among the Creeks, those of 
Charondas most be later It is dear from the statement of Heiuclides 
Fonticos (25) that the laws of Charondas were current in Rhcginm m 
the sixth century Diodorus confounds the legislation of Thuni, of 
which the code of Charondas may have formed the basis (Diod X2, ii) 
— It was drawn up, according to Heradides Ponticus, ^ Pythagoras, 
Diog Laert 9, 50— with the legislatjon of Charondas, and transfers him 
to Thuni. TTie same confusitm is found m Steph. Byt. Ebtoki; Hence, 
in regard to the laws of Charondas, those passages only seed considera 
tios for which he quotes the passages of older comedians (i3, 14), who 
mention the lawgiver Cicero speais of the preamble to the laws, in 
which reverence and respect for those lu office is recommended {De 
Legtbut, 3, 2, 5) In the preamhle id Stob«eus we find the same tone, 
and if at the dose it is said that the laws were repeated at banquets, 
Athen^us qnotes from Hemuppus to the eflect that at Athens the laws 
of Charondas were sang over the wme ^ 6 ig) But Atheiusas main 
tains that the laws of Thuru emanated from Zaleucus (p 508) This 
IS obviously the opinion of Ephonis m Strabo (p 260), who, after giving 
his descnptioa of the laws of Zaleucus, sa>s “When the Thunans 
expressed simple and general regulations with more precision, thej 
acquired, indeed, a greater reputation, but the pracucal result was bad 
It IS impossible to provide by law against esxry case , simple regulations 
must be faithfully kept." 
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legislation of Charondas, which he says uas superior 
to all others of his (Anstotles) time in accuracy of 
definition and fineness of discnmmation Aristotle 
only tells us respecting its details that members of the 
same household were called ifioa-iirvoi, j e perhaps, 
partakers of the bread-basket, and that the most 
prominent feature of his laws was the impeachment 
for false Nvitness he is said to have introduced plead- 
ings against die witnesses ' We also hear, 

but not on very trustworthy authority', that Charondas, 
m order that widowers nughi not give stepmothers to 
their children made second marriages difficult by es- 
eluding those who entered into them from public 
offices Still more uncertain is the tradition, though 
It IS quite in keeping with the character of antiquity, 
that a law of Charondas made those who refus^ to 


render military service, or fled from battle sit for three 
days in the market place m women s clothes , and that 
those convicted of false witness might thenceforth only 
show themselves in public with a wreath of tamarisk 
Of the new constitution settled at Catana by 
Charondas we know nothing But, as we afterwards 
find in Rhegium under the laws of Charondas, a 
council of a Thousand "chosen according to their 
census,” at the head of the slate — as the constitution 
of the Italian city of Cyme in the last decades of the 
sixth century is described as aristf3e.!:a,l\c, awi tVre itti- 
poriance of their knights is extolled, while at the same 
time we are told that the "supreme power over many 
things does not belong to the people,’ ' so m the Chal 
adian cities concessions must have been made by or 
simultaneously with, the legmlation of Charondas^ 
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here nlso propcrt> was substituted for noble birth 
That the hws of Charondas afTcclcd the political nghls 
of citizens we find not onl> from uncertain traditions 
but from the statement of Aristotle that Charondas 
extorted a heax*) fine from a\calth> persons who refused 
to undertake the office of judge and a lighter one from 
those who were poorer If the poorer were not only 
qualified but obliged to undertake judicial offices the 
exclusitt right of the first settlers to the gotemment 
can no longer ha\e existed m Catana, nghts must 
have been accorded to their successors either b> or 
previous to Charondas, and this agrees with the state 
ment of Aristotle that Charondas himself belonged to 
the middle class of his city* If the rich man who 
waived his judicial functions had to pay a high fine 
and the poor man a small fine this precept was prob 
ably founded less on justice and equity than on the 
design of seeing the office of judge chiefly filled by the 
wealthy The ancient custom of wearing arms even 
in the assembly, is said to have been abrogated by 
Charondas and those who observed it were punished 
with death On one occasion being armed with a 
sword at his side against robbers he was returning 
from his estate to the city when the council was 
assembled and heanng a tumult he hastened to ht 
One of the assembly exclaimed Thou hast broken 
thine own law* No by Zeus he replied I 
will fulfil itl and drawing his sword fell upon it 
The same story is told of Diodes the Sjracusan 
like the self blinding of Zaleucus it was mtended 
to illustrate the lawgivers inexorable devotion to 
law According to another stor) Charondas flying 
or banished from Catana went to Rhegium and here 

io=i'>97A3i 4 9 lo 1-96 a -I 
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ntroducecl his Ians the foundation of the legend nas 
;)robably the mere fact that his legislation was received 
in Rhegiiim. Thucydides and Aristotle say that the 
Chalcidian cities m Stclly nnd Italy, t e. in addition to 
Catana, LcontinI, Na.\Qs, Himera, Zancle, Rhegium 
and C)me, adopted the laws of Charondas.® Sicily, 
we arc told by Plato, venerates Charondas as Sparta 
venerates Lycurgus, and Athens Solon. 

In those commonwealths on the Anatolian coast 
which had not diverted the claims of the people by 
new settlements, and in the colonies founded at the 
period when the nobility bore rule, and mostly by 
enemies of the aristocracy at home — in which here and 
there emigrants from different places and possessing 
various traditions were found side by side — an equality 
was soonest established between the privileged classes 
and those excluded from the government, the ruling 
class was enlarged, while the duties of the nobles were 
maintained In the more ancient colonies this result 
was achieved by the more opulent among the excluded 
being admitted into the ruling class , and in the more 
recent settlements in the west, by the administration 
' of equal justice to all citizens m questions of property 
and equal penalties for crime On the other hand, 

' where the nobles were in longer established and firmer 
possession of their rank and prerogatives, in the con- 
quered and unconquered cantons of the peninsula, 
they obstinately defended their traditional rights and 
exclusive authority in the commonwealth. When 
about the middle of the seventh century, the cessation 
of colonisation, z c. the emigraUon of the malcontents 
made the pressure of the citizens and peasants at home 

^ ^han, ^ 3, 17 
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greater, some concession, no doubt, n-as made, but 
it was made only to be revoked under more favour- 
able circumstances. The government of the nobles 
here became more oppressive, in proportion as they 
felt themselves threatened in regard to their position, 
and compelled to defend it energetically. Then, no 
doubt, different sentences were pronounced on nobles 
and commoners for the same crime, the already suffi- 
ciently severe penalties were increased, tbe judgment- 
seat became an instrument of power, the right of 
punishing a means of inspiring terror. The peasants 
and poor people who were in debt to the nobility 
were overburdened with taxes; treated with the full 
severity of the hard debtors' law, the property of the 
peasant class grew less and less, and the weaker the 
class became, the more was it forced to obey. 

The nobility found itself in possession of the 
religious and political authority — the sacrifices, the 
government, the right of jurisdiction. It was held 
together and organised by its courts and its family 
associations ; and only a disorganised multitude stood 
over against it. The nobles were practised in arms ; 
the people, for the most part, without w’eapons or 
defensive armour. The nobility were in a position to 
devote their time and strength entirely to the com- 
munity and the government; the people were taken 
up with the cares of living, and dependent in many 
w'ays for food and subsistence upon the landed nobility. 

In such circumstances the citizens and peasants 
had scarcely any prospect of obtaining a hearing for 
‘heir claims, or of acquiring a share in the government 
if the commonwealth. It happened, however, that in 
he ranks of the nobles themselves there were found 
nen who undertook to represent the interests of the 
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loner classes In some it may have been sjmpathy 
for the oppression, by avhich the nobles replied to the 
demands of the people , in others a conviction of the 
justice of those demands , others again, may have 
been prompted b> the ambition of turning the aspira- 
tions of the citizens and peasants to account m their 
own adiancement It ivas not difticult to win the 
confidence of the people, if a man mide the demands 
of the lower dosses his own, and enforced them with 
Mgour Nothing could be more desirable to those 
classes than to see a leader at their head from the 
circles of the ruling class, who would supply the 
organisation in which they were deficient 

For a position of this kind there was no room in 
the existing constitutions It was impossible to mam 
tom such 0 leadership in opposition to the power of 
the ruling class Those who placed themsehes at the 
head of the people were immediately obliged to go 
forther, if they wished to escape destruction If the 
popular leader attained to power, if through a bold 
master stroke or a revolution the dominion of the 
nobility had been overthrown how could the victorious 
leader of a party secure himself against the reaction 
of the nobles— who even though for the moment 
conquered possessed tlie strong resources of large 
property, inherited respect and proved efficiency m 
’iwkss be. v&cb wvid to Vn-s own hands the 

chief authonty ? His dominion then became a question 
of Ins personal security and existence The people 
took his part against the nobility for they desired the 
curtailment of anstocrauc privileges the new ruler 
had to mxmtam himself against the reaction of the 
TOblts Too ^^ealv to fight igamst the latter exceot 
with a potTCtM protector at the.r head citizens and 
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peasants gladly saw themselves exempted from t 
useless struggle, the toil of constant w’arfare agau 
the anstocracy They were quite ready to suppi 
and maintain a new monarchy which delivered th( 
from anstocratic oppression, and took upon itself 
keep a check on the nobles, and to secure for t 
citizens equal justice with them, while peaceably purs 
mg their labours and occupations Bj such mea 
as these monarchy was revived and re establish< 
among the Hellenes “As Hellas grew more powc 
ful, and the acquisition of wealth became more ar 
more rapid," says Thucydides, “the revenues of h 
cities increased, and in most of them tyrannies we 
established , they had hitherto been ruled by bereditai 
kings with fixed prerogatives ' * This new monarch 
did not rest, like the ancient monarchy, on an anst( 
cratic basis , ic was a democratic monarchy, founde 
on the interests of the lower classes, and deriving if 
power and us justification from the representation c 
these, in opposition to the nobility 


* Thucjd. I, 13 
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•THE TYRANTS OF CXDRINTH 

Under the rule of the nobility — the superintendence 
of the prytanes elected from gens of the Bacchiados 
— Corinth had applied herself vigorously to navigation 
Scarcely had the route to Sicily been discovered when 
Corinth made use of it, founded Syracuse, colonised 
Corcyra, repressed the piracy of the ^^tolians and 
Locnans on the Corinthian Gulf, and entered into 
relations with the island of Samos in the /Egean Sea 
Megara, it is true, had separated herself from Corinth 
after the fall of the monarchy, and not only maintained 
her independence but emulated the maritime expeditions 
of that state A few years after the building of Syracuse, 
the Meganans founded Sicilian Megara and after- 
wards Selinus on the south coast of Sicily , in the 
yEgean Sea they decidedly out^npped the Corinthians 
by the founding of Chalcedon and Byzantium on the 
Bosphorus But the extraordinarily favourable posi 
tion of Corinth on both seas made itself felt as the 
colonies of the Greeks in the east and west increased 
The more numerous the Greek cities on the coasts of 
Sicily and Lower Italy became, the farther colonisation 
spread from the west coast of Asia Minor into the 
Hellespont, the Propontis, the Bosphorus and Black 
Sea the more distincdy was Cormth pointed out as 
the centre of the na\a1 commerce of Hellas and the 
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more lively the intercourse became at this meeting- 
point between the ships of the east and west 

"The close juxtaposition of the two harbours of 
Corinth ’ (Lechxum on the Connthian Gulf, and Cen- 
chrejE on the ^gean Sea), says Strabo, “made it easy 
to Carr) the cargoes of the ships from one to the other , 
and as in ancient times thevo) age round Cape Maleaw as 
difficult, the mariners of Asia and Sicily foiyid it desirable 
to conve> their goods to Connth The possessors of the 
isthmus received dues not only from these, but from 
whatever w as brought from the Peloponnesus b) land ' * 
The trade which Connth, Corcyra, and Sjracuse 
had opened with the coasts of the Epirotes and 
Illyrians, and with the Sicilians, required the means 
of exchange — wares for exportation The Greeks 
ascribe to the Corinthians the invention of the potters 
wheel, and of a particular mixture of bronze,* and 
Pindar praises “ the ancient inventions of the children 
of Aletes, * but these are rather heirlooms of Phcenician 
art, of the ancient station of the Phcenicians on the 
isthmus — heirlooms, the tradition of which had not 
quite been lost even m the storms of the migrations 
The necessity of commerce must have awakened the 
arts in Connth to new and fuller life Earthenware 
vessels, ornamented and painted, bronze utensils, cups 
and bowls beaten with the hammer, woven tissues 
and weapons v\ ere articles much in request on those 
coasts How well shipbuilding was understood in 
Connth we have seen from the invention of the 
trireme , that architecture was no unknow n art was 
soon to be pro\ ed by the fact that the temple of the 
Greeks here assumed its permanent form , and of the 

^ Strabo p 378 " ‘ its Connt&iuTTt Phn>, H A 34, 3 
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sculpture of Cormth, Hellas was destined in a short 
tune to receive many admirable proofs On the basis 
of such many sided activity, trade m Corinth must 
have greatly increased and employed numerous hands 
Herodotus tells us that there artizans were least 
despised In Corinth^ at an earlier period than else 
where, trade became wholesale Beside the manu 
facturers were the shipowners and merchants , beside 
the artizans, the pilots, sailors, and rowers The town 
population must have become the more numerous m 
Corinth from the small extent of the territory, and the 
unproductiveness of agriculture owing to the rocky 
nature of the soil This great nse of the burgher class 
explains why the new monarchy appeared in Corinth 
earlier than in the other cantons of Greece, and was 
able to maintain itself during a considerable period 
The ordinances of the Corinthian aristocracy and 
the government of the Bacchiadse hardly afforded to 
the citizen class the free play and the attention to its 
interests which its aspirations required It may have 
been that the separation of Corcyra and the consc 
quent injury to the Corinthian commerce on the coasts 
of Epirus, irritated the shipowners and merchants, and 
embittered them against the government, for nine 
years after the indecisive naval battle against the Cor- 
cyraans {supia p 49) the government of the nobles 
in Corinth feh 

Having attained great power, the Bacchiad® lost 
It through their overweening arrogance, says ^lian ^ 
Strabo observes that they unscrupulously appropriated 
the profits of commerce* Nicolaus of Damascus 
says that the Bacchiada: made themselves hated ht 
their unjust judgments, imposition of fines, withdrawal 
1 ,9 s Slnibo p 3^8 
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of CIVIC nghts, and sentences of banishment A man 
named Cypselus, son of Eeiion, a Bacchiad bj birth, 
had gained the fa\our of the people, ha\ing shoun 
himself bra\e and discreet, friendlj and seniceable to 
them "When he ^^as discharging the office of pole 
march, ^vhich m Connth m\o2\ed the collection of 
penal fines, a portion of ^\hlch fell to the polemarch, 
he neither imprisoned the condemned pe^ns nor put 
them m chains, as uas customary, but contented him 
self with appointing sureties for the payment of the 
fines waived the portion of them that belonged to 
himself, and became secunt) for the proper amount 
being handed in Patroclides on the contrarj — 
another Bacchiad nho had been elected pr)tanis — 
exercised his poner unlawfully, and thus increased the 
ill mil of the people C>pselus saw that the} were 
ready to overthron the Bacchiada: if they could find a 
leader, and he himself, also menaced by that family, 
offered to command them He assured them that a 
divine oracle had declared that the dominion of the 
Bacchiad® should be o\ erturned by him , they had 
desired and were stiU desinng to destroy him, but the 
prescnbed fate uas not to be a\erted The people 
confided m his courage and ability to accomplish the 
work- With the assistance of sworn confederates he 
slew Patroclides and the cituens made him king of 
Cormth on the spot (655 b a) * 

I If we allow the naira tire ofNicolans to he ootweighed by Anstoile s 
renarh(/’tff 5 8 4 — 1310 # -p) that Cjpselus became ijrant, not «*: Twr 
bJt «»: Inj/ia /nryiaf it does not follow that he did not establuh 
the tyranny immediately after bolding oSce as polemaich. Et.seb’os 
and Jerome put the begum ng of the leign of Cj-pselus in 0 /y/r/ 30 
•’,= 639, 658 B C , D odorus {Fra^m Bb 7, 9 3) in 637 E-C. (1104 
447 = 637) Diogenes Laertii-s (1,93) who had ApoIIodorus and Sos 
crates before him, puts the of Penander about 38 = 624 b.c 

By the some deosire eve^t is meant, m this case obrrously the 
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Of the origin and fortunes of Cypselus before his 
elevation, Greek legend has much to narrate. At the 
time when the Thessalians invaded the country' which 
bore their name, and the Lapithre were forced to give 
way before them, the family of Ctcneus the Lapith fled 
to Sicyon, and Iklelas, the son of Antasus, a descendant 
of Creneus of that city, allied himself with Aletes and 
the Dorians when they went forth to conquer Corinth 
Aletes at first sent him away at the command of the 
god of Delphi, hut afterwards disregarding the oracle, 
and yielding to the entreaty of hlelas, in recognition 
of his services in battle, he received him as a member of 
the new commonwealth of Conmh (Into the gentes of 
the conquerors, ? e. of the nobles)^ From this Melas 


accessjon to the thTOt\e Sosicrates statetl that Penatstler died to the 
year before 49 (= 584 Bc ),» in 585 a c forty years before 

Creesus,*’ hy which is meant the fall of Sardis, sol the death of Creesus 
As Eratosthenes probably, and Apollodonis and Sosicrates certainly, 
fixed the fall of Cnssus m the year fullowin? the burning of the Delphic 
Keoi^X^ (fity/np 58, i - $ 4 ^ BC), and the end of the space of three 
years granted to CrcEsos in Herodotus at O/yuip 58, 3a {46, 545 R c , 
forty years Ining us to 586, 585 wc The Armwiiaii Eusebius also 
fixes the fall of the Cypselids »n 586, 585 a C., meaning by this the 
death of Penander As Periander has a reign of forty years both in 
Aristotle and Diogenes, Cypselus of thirty years in Herodotus and 
Aristotle (in Eusebius tneatj eight yrears), the accession of Cypselus falls 
seventy years before FenandePs death, re 10655 “C It is troethatin 


Aristotle (P«/ 5, 9, 22 1315# 25) rve read Tfoe-apuKovra Kat Ttauapa for 

Penandet, yet the total sum Icaxes no doabh If Diels is right {Apol 
lodof's C/tron Rhein Mus 31, s 20 IT) in supposing that the epoch of 
tlie wse men was fixed by the year of PenandePs dealhi this year must 
be the same as that of the second archonship of Damasias, uhich 
in his list cf the archon^ Demetnos of Phalctum, gues as the date for 
the same epoch , Diogen JLaert i, 22 (Marmor Par Ep 38 puts 
Daniasias Olymp 49. 2 or 3 = 58 =, 581 B c.) Hence ue have here 
one of the best ascertained dates From the date 657 bc given in 
Diodorus, the kings of the Lyncesfe fixed their era, who claimed descent 
from the Bacchiadie, conseqaenUy, in. oat of tlie oldest Macedonian 
lists, the first year of Perdiccas I is put at 657 b c Cf Solmus d 7-^ 
Mommsen, Von Gutschnud, Sytn Ph Zfpiij >R/- 

1 Fans 2, 4. 4 . 5, 7, 8 Pausamas is, no doubt, nt’ht m sun 

posing th iuhe representation of tno opposing armies ready to m-eet esH, 
other, on the chest of Cypselus, depicts the soldiers of Aletes afd MeS 
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sprang Echecrates, whose son was Eetion. Amphion, 
one of the Bacchiada, so runs the story of Herodotus, 
had a daughter called Labda, who was lame.^ Owing 
to this defect no Bacchiad would marry her ; so she 
became the wife of Eetion, a man of no note. There 
came an oracle to the Bacchiad<e to this effect; “The 
eagle in the rocks (Petra) is pregnant, and w’ill bring 
into the world a strong and devouring Jion, who will 
cause the knees of many to tremble. Consider this 
well, ye who dwell around the beautiful Pirene 
and the lofty Corinthus.” The Bacchiadm did not 
understand the meaning of the oracle. But when 
Eetion himself went to Delphi to seek counsel about 
progeny, the Pythia exclaimed as he entered, “No one 
honours thee, Eetion, although thou art worthy of much 
honour. Labda Is pregnant ; she will bear a rolling- 
stone ; it will fall upon the men who rule as monarchs, 
and will help Corinth to obtain justice.” Then the 
meaning of the oracle they had previously received 
became clear to the Bacchiadx ; and when Labda bore 
a son, in the district of Petra (rocks), where was the 
house of Eetion, they resolved to destroy him, and 
sent ten men of their number to kill the child. When 
they arrived, they asked to sec the boy. Unsuspicious 
of their design the mother brought him and gave him 
to one of the men. They had agreed that the first 
who should receive the child into his arms should dash 
him on the ground ; but the boy, for it was so ordained 
by the gods, smiled upon the strange man and moved 
his pity, so that he passed him on to one of his com- 
panions ; one gave him in this way to another, but none 
had the heart to kill him. They returned him to his 

* Accordm™ lo KJjrtno/r'^.Ma^n (y liXoortV;), she wav called Lambda 
from her crooVed legs. 
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mother and 'went out. Then they reproached each 
other, but finally agreed to go back and destroy the 
cljild together. But his mother had heard ihctr con- 
versation from the door, and in terror lest they should • 
return and kill the boy she hid him in a v, here 

she supposed the) would be least likely to find him. 
The men sought for him m vain, and determined to 
tell those who had sent ilicm that tlicy had carried out 
all their instructions The father called the child, who 
had escaped death through a chest, Cypsclus, z c. 
chest-man , and w hen he grew to be a man he received 
m Delphi this favourable oracle: “ Happy is the mnn 
who enters my house, Cypsclus, son of Eetlon, king 
of the far-famed Corinth, himself and his sons, though 
no longer the sons of his sons ” Relying on these 
words he addressed himself to the work, and won 
Corinth^ Nicolaus tells us that the Bacchiadee, as 
soon as they had received the oracle announcing that 
Cypselus, son of Eetion, was to overthrow their power, 
sent armed men to slay him When the child stretched 
out his arms to them they were seized with compassion, 
and betrayed their purpose to the father He carried 
him for protection to the temple of 01) mpia, and after- 
wards to Cleonce m Argohs , and when the youth sub- 
sequently received a favourable oracle at Delphi, he 
returned to Connth * 

The elements out of which this legend grew, or 
was composed, may have been something of the 
following kind It was, doubtless, the new royal house 
of Connth which, rightly or wrongly, traced its descent 
from the ^ Lapithas, from Csneus We found in 
Attica the, Pinthoid® and the Coronid^e, families of 
the Lapithx As these, flying before the Thessalians, 

I Herod 5 . 93 5 N.col Damasc jS 
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came to Attica, the Cxnidae may have passed on to 
the ^gialeis and therefore to the territory of Sicjon, 
as Pausanias sa)s, and from thence have joined the 
* expedition of the Dorians against Corinth That the 
attack upon Corinth was made by warriors collected 
together from all sides is sufficiently proved by the 
name of the leader, Aleles, 2 e the rover * As to the 
origin of Cjpselus, the famtl) wished to flaim descent 
from forefathers who had assisted in the founding of 
the Dorian city of Connth , this was sufficient motive 
for the legend to prepare for the fall of the Heraclidas, 
who, though no longer kings, still stood as pr)tanes 
m a dynastic posmon at the head of Corinth, b} a 
fault of Aletes the ancestor of the Bacchiadas, who 
were the Connthian Heraclidse* Aletes was dis 
obedient to the divine oracle, which commanded him 
not to receive Melas Moreover, the Bacchiadas take 
the guilt on themselves by repudiating a daughter of 
their house on account of a bodily defect and thereby 
arousing the destroyer It may be that the family of 
Cypselus was connected on his mothers side with the 
Bacchiadx, who were now warned by an oracle that 
they should try and kill him in his cradle , but destiny 
IS not to be avoided. The story in Herodotus of the 
savnng of the boy by the chest (Nicolaus does not 
mention this) has its foundation in the name Cypselus 
(/cin^eXi? chest), in the beautifully worked chest dedicated 
by the son and successor of Cypselus in the Her^um 
at Olympia. The name of Cypselus and this offering 
sufficed to the imagination of the Greeks for the com 
position of the legend which represented the boy 
Cy pselus as sav ed in the chest, although the name is 
often found as applied both to phces and men A 
iVo!.i.p''i8 * NicoL Damasc, tri( 
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to^^n in Arcadia is called Cjpsela ' we ha\e already 
met vjth King Cypselus at Trapezus in Arcacln , his 
son placed /Epytus on the throne of Mcssenia, and his 
posterity led the Arcadians to the help of the Mes*, 
scnians against the Spartans” The two oracles from 
Delphi m the narrative of Herodotus were composed 
after the e\ eats had been accomplished This is show n 
by the emphatic play on words in the first oracle, and 
the limitation of the promise m the second Cypselus, 
however, may none the less ha\e been encouraged by 
the Pythia to put forth his hand to gam the crown 
The treasure house erected by him m Delphi testifies 
to this, and likewise the assent obtained by another 
naan at Delphi in regard to a similar enterprise, which 
Thucydides represents a$ occurring not much later 
The oracles are not authentic 

The narrative of Nicolaus, no doubt taken from 
Ephorus, of the respect paid to Cypselus hy the people 
of Conntb, which caused him to be made their king, 
may perhaps have had its origin in the attempts of the 
nobles to maintain their rule against the aspiring 
citizen class by severe use of their penal authority, by 
the terror of their judicial sentences and the large 
amount of their fines, whereas Cy pselus by his opposite 
course of conduct rendered himself beloved by the 
people Aristotle merely says that Cypselus, by lead- 
ing the people, gained the throne,* zc as leader of 
a party, as representative of the interests of the 
governed, the government fell to his lot This 
change cannot have been finally accomplished without 
violence It is certain that the aristocratic government 
in Corinth /:ame to an end under the presidency of the 


^ TVl^:c) d 5, 33 

s Anstot Fol St 8 . 4 “ 13IQ 29, vdl 


" Supra p 56 
P ai"* , 8, 9 2 ’= 1315 5 27 
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ninclieth president of the of the IJacchindx, under 
Pairoclidc-s, chosen from the Ilacchiadx to be president 
in the year 655 ji c. 

As to the fate of the conquered IJaccliiadx, Nicolaus 
of Damascus sa)s that C)psclus banished them and 
confiscated their property, anjl that they uent to 
Core) ra. PoIya.nus says that Cypsclus sent the most 
distinguished of them to Delphi to inquire of the god 
concerning the preservation of Corinth, and then for- 
bade them to return. Plutarch relates that a sorrowful 
tram of exiled Bacchiadx came to Sparta. According 
to Dionysus, Demaratus, one of the IJacchiadm, who 
with his ship h.ad often visited the Tyrrhenian cities, 
and had there acqulrc<l great riches, fletl before the 
tyranny of Cypsclus with all the possessions diat he 
could collect in his ship to Tarquinii, where were his 
staunchest and most numerous friends. Strabo’s storj’ 
is that Demaratus, one of the d)nasts of Corinth, 
escaped from the conflict of parties, and brought great 
wealth to Tyrrhcnia.‘ In Tacitus and Pliny we read 
that writing, sculpture, and painting, came to Italy’ in 
the train of Demaratus, who fled from the injustice of 
Cj’pselus to the Etruscans in Italy ; this refers to the 
influence which the Greek cities of Sicily and Lower 
Italy, and Greek commerce on the coasts of Italy, 
exercised upon these tribes {sttpra, p. 162) If the 
Roman legend places the son of Demaratus by a noble 
Tyrrhenian on the throne of Rome, the rejm! house of 
the Lyncestx, a race which dwelt in the north of 
jiJacedooia, no ihs easfcni sJcpes of AJoiior Pjjodijsy 
traced its ongin to Arrhabaeus, another Bacchiad. The 

^ XjcoI Damasc. lac al , Fi^'xa 5, jf ; Dionj-^ Hal 3, 46, 
Strabo, p 378, Plut Lys i. 

s Plmy.H K 35,43 (151), Taat. it, 14 
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support which Corinth sought from Sparta against 
Argos, and the help which Sparta is said to have 
received from Corinth against the Messenmns, are 
strong evidence that some of the Bacchiada sought 
protection in Sparta * The common refuge, mean 
i\hile for those members of the of the Bac 
chiadtE, of the Corinthian nobles who were overthrown 
and banished by Cj pselus, must hai, e been the Cor 
inthian colon'^ which had lately fallen away from the 
mother city, the island of Corcyra Here the fl>ing 
and banished compatriots again found a home far from 
Cypselus Nicolaus, as we have seen, mentions Cor- 
cjra as the refuge of the eviles, the route to Sicilj 
and Italy was past that island, and the Corcyraian ships 
traded on the coasts of the Epirotes from whence 
across the central chain the way led to the Lyncestsc 
Cj pselus knew how to secure the crown he had 
won, and to utilise his authority for the increase of the 
power and prosperity of Corinth “ He ruled says 
Nicolaus of Damascus, “with gentleness, and was not 
hated by the Corinthians he had no bodyguard 
Those w ho had been banished by the Bacclnada; he 
recalled , to those who had been deprived by them of 
the rights of citizens he restored those rights , those 
who he thought were not favourably disposed towards 
his government he sent to the colonies , those to whom 
*in:’inrb given VadK’nuruetarfi urvA ngfinrsivere a'osdiuteiy 
devoted to him With this agrees the testimony of 
Aristotle, who sajs, “Cy pselus ruled as head of the 
popular party , and during his reign he did not surround 
himself with guards, hence the tyranny which he 
founded la^ed a long time, for it was conducted with 
moderation towards the gmemed and for the most 

I Strabo, p 3-6, su^ra, pp 30, 71 
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pin wis subject to the Iws ^ ‘He uho would 
sLcurcIj maminn the t)nnnjcal power must not sur 
round himself with wtipons, but witli the bod)guird 
^ofkmdl) bcha\iour,’ C)psclus is reported to In\c sud * 
Tint he sit on the throne which he erected for thirty 
>eirs and tint his Icgitinnte son was able to succeed 
him m the go\ernment without disturbance, ire suf- 
ficient evidence tint the government of Cjpselus must 
hive been wise, siiisfictor) to the citizcffs andadvin 
tigeous to Corinth 

The defection of Corejra had injured the trade 
of Corinth on the coists of Epirus and Acarninia and 
disturbed the intercourse with Syracuse the more 
scnsibl), as m the then condition of navigation the 
route to Sicily liy by Corcyn Cypselus undertook 
to remedy this and to countcrbalince the power of 
Corey ra m ihpsc waters which might hive seemed the 
more necessiry, since the Bicchndu had taken refuge 
there The establishment of the city of Molycreum 
in the territory of the Ozohan Locrians on the Stmt 
of Rhium which afforded the Corinthians undis 
turbed egress from the gulf, and protected them 
against the attacks of Locnan and Anatolian pirates , 
the founding of a second Corinthian colony, or the 
appropnition of the already existing city of Chalcis 
with a good harbour, on iEtohan soil, appears to fall 
within the reign of Cypselus* Better attested and 

^ /‘ohe 5 g •’I •» 

^ Thssajmg ■ • " . ■ . > • • . 

to Anstotle had s 
though it ma> ha- 
t^rainus are first 

S monides of Amorgos Fragm 7 69 Bergk a 

® Thucyd i io3 ■’,83 The “ Catalogue of ShipV m the 
mentions Chalc s among the c ties of the /Etolians, v 640 On the 
p racy of the Locnans see supra p 3'*3 note 
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more important is the establishment of Corinthian 
colonies on the shores of Epirus and Acarnania AVith 
these C>pselus entrusted his younger sons — born out 
of wedlock — Gorgus, Pylades, and Echiades If they • 
were a success, his children were by this means fur- 
nished with dependent 4>rmcipalittes In the territory 

of the Molossi, on the north shore of the deep bay 
which separates Epirus from Acnrnanm, above the 
mouth of the Arachthus, the nver which flows from 
Tomarus and Dodona mio this bay, a Corinthian 
colony was founded under the leadership of Gorgus 
It was called Ambracia, and subsequently gave its 
name to the bay A second colony was conducted by 
Pylades to the coasts of Acarnania On the peninsula 
which runs out far to the west from that shore, and is 
called Lcucas from the white limestone rocks which 
fringed the edge, southwards of the entrance into the 
Ambracian Gulf, lay Nencus an ancient town of the 
Acarnanians Thither Pylades went with a thousand 
Corinthian colonists overcame the inhabitants, and 
founded at no great distance a new city, which bore 
the name of the peninsula. In order to facilitate the 
entrance into the Ambracian Gulf for Corinthian ships, 
and, at the same time for secunty against the Acar- 
nanians the narrow neck of land which connects the 
peninsula with the continentwas cut East of Leucas, 
on the southern shore of the Ambracian Gulf, Echiades 
the third son of Cypselus, founded the city of Anac 
torium Of these colonies Ambracia was the most 
important, but Leucas also was of great value to 
Connth, inasmuch as 11 commanded the entrance into 
the Ambract,!, Gulf The ntes vi hich the Leucadmns 
either founded or continued m honour of Apollo on the 
proniontor, of Leucatas the southern point of the.r 

\OU II t- Iiieir 
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peninsula, acquired great reputation. The Anaciortans 
creeled a temple to the same deiij% Apollo Actius, i e. 
Apollo of the shore, at the northernmost point of their 
t coast, at the narrow entrance into the Ambracian Gulf.’ 

By these colonics Cjpselus sho^sed extremely A\ise 
forethought for the interests of his citi^cns ; he made 
the Ambracian Gulf a Corinthian lake. He not only 
restored to Corinth a market which had been lost, but 
won for the citizens secure stations for their trade in 
the proaimity of Corc:>ra, and cxcelletit harbours on 
the \oj*age to Sicily. We are not told whether the 
CorcjTaxins resiste^d these settlements, W'hich could not 
fail to inflict substantial damage on their trade , if they 
did, they were unable to prevent them. We mere!) 
know that about this time, ie towards the end of the 
reign of C>pselus, — perhaps with a view of compensat- 
ing the loss of the market on the Ambracian Gulf, — 
they cast their ej es on the shores of JII) rin, I> ing north 
of the Acroceniunian range. The Phocaans had been 
the first to sail be)ond these mountains. On a point 

* Strabo, pp 325, 452 Not only Sejmnas of Chio?, > 453, but 
S jabo also, // cc., menuons Corgus, the soa of C>-pseJus, as the founder 
of Ambraaa. That the name was Corgi.s is clear froih the cams m Raoul 
Rochette, Armtd Inst Arch i, p 312 lo Ansto le he u called 
Gordius It hannonises with this that Nicolaus {I'ra^n 58) asenbes 
Leueas and Anaaonum to the two neit sons of Cj-psclus. In Strabo’s 
more general statement all three oues are gi>en to Corgus, hut from 
Lis special statement about Ambracia, as well as l^m ScjTOnos {lo' 
at ), It follows that Gorgus was worshipped as mkisl’. m Ambraaa onlj 
On the founding of Leueas, which, according to Strabo, was the frst 
settlement, c£ Scj-lax, Ptripi p 13, Breckh, C/(7 u p. 38 If 
Themistocles m Plutarch {TTtem c. 24) speaks of Leueas as a joint 
coloTii from Connlh and Corcyra, we might conclude thaj Cj^pselus had 
alread) subjugated CorcjTa. But this is contradiaed by the independent 
foundation of Epidamnus in the year 626 B-C. The Corcyrteans must 
ha\‘e come to Lracas under Penander or later W*hka the acies were 
established the Corej-neans would attempt to get a 'hare m their trade , 
and, moreover, the statement of Themistocles fovvjurs the claims of 
Corc y ra, as Plutarch cspresaly remarks 
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vhich runs out from the Illyrian coast, in the territor}' of 
he Taulantii, the Corcyneans founded Epidamnus. 
rhc leader of the colonists was Phallus, the son of 
Rratoclides, a man of Corinthian descent, of the family * 
Df the Heraclidte; the date of the settlement was 
526 B.c. The trade* of dus new colony with the 
Illyrians was vigorous : and each year the Epidamnians 
elected a polej;es, a man of proved integrity, to watch 
over it.’^ 

Thus possessed of Corinth, and sovereign over 
the vassal cities of his sons, Anibracia, Leucas, and 
Anactorium, Cypselus enjoyed an eminent position. 
One of the leading nobles of Athens, of the race of 
the Philaid® — one of the oldest houses in the land — 


and a man whom the confidence of his order had twice 
placed as first archon at the head of Attica (664 and 
659 B.C.), sought the hand of the daughter of Cypselus 
and won it.* The means which Cypselus derived from 
the confiscation of the property of the Bacchiadee, and 
which came to him from the harbour or transit dues of 


Corinth, and the increase of trade in his reign, owing 
to his colonies, made it possible for him to give a 
splendid expression to the power which he Avielded, 
in buildings and works of art. The new principates 
renewed the ancient taste for building, and once more 
exhibited their power, like the old chiefs of M>ceniE 


1 Thoeyd i, 24, 25, Plut Qifatf Grse 39 The \car oC tit-, 
loucdation is in Euseb Arm an Abtah 1391 s^Olymp 38, 3 = 626 sc 
Thucv< 5 id«s speaU of the HeracW Phallus as a famous Corinthian 
That Cypselus sent ffiVislstolhe torcyra?aiK m order to establish colonies 
for them, is more than improbaWc On the other hand the Bacchiada? 
who fled before Cypselus to Cercyta, would be read> for such enter 

pn.o Thcltaccluada, a.,cl,a.csO!n,.»/l«>.p 33, :,ls„ „Ucd 

HenidKls, a.tTihe Epidamo.ans i»ul an laKrest m hi ini' stress on the 
ortstn of Phaltns from Cottnth. ahen. ™ th. sroond .7 Tom ” he' 
colonists, tbe> claimed her assistance against Cores nt ” 

* Infra, Kook 5, chap 9 
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and Orchomenus, in extensive works of architecture. 
They also furnished work for the art of sculpture, 
which had recently revived. At Delphi Cypselus 
erected a building to receive his dedicatory offerings 
and those of the Corinthians, and consecrated it to 
the god, according to Plutarch, in gratitude for the 
divine favour which had prevented him from screaming 
when concealed in the chest. We m^y venture to 
assume that it was a thank-offering that the I^lphic 
god had inspired him to put forth his hand to the 
crown, and had rewarded his attempt with success. So 
far as we can see, this was the first of the treasure- 
houses which was erected at Delphi,* No doubt the 
new structure \vns adorned with considerable gifts from 
Cypselus. In any case, his buildings and those of his 
successors materially improved the architecture of the 
Corinthians. Corinthian architects were the first to 
introduce the double gable in the place of the square 
roof with four sloping sides. Among her titles to 
gIor>' Pindar proclaims that Corinth gave to the 
temples of the gods the double eagle." 

But the most brilliant proof of his own wealth and 
the artistic skill of his city which Cypselus gave to the 
Greeks, was a colossal standing statue of Zeus in gold. 
This he dedicated at Olympia, and set it up there in 
the lofty temple of Hera on the Altis. As Corinth and 
Samos had taken the lead in shipbuilding, so also 
they were foremost in plastic art, which began to 
revive among the Greeks after the beginning of the 
seventh century.’ But the golden Colossus of Zeus, 
which we must picture to ourselves in the stiff, Hermes- 

V. 

1 This follows from the fact that the dedicatory offerings of Midas 
of Phij-gia and of Gyges of Lydia were contained in il; Herod, i, *4- 

- Otymp. ry, 2 i. * Strabo, p. 37S. 
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like attitude of these eariy attempts, exhibited to the 
Hellenes at Oljmpia the piety and the A\calth of the 
Corinthian prince, before Colxus dedicated in the 
temple of Hera at Samos his huge bronze cauldron, 
supported by Colossi The statue of Zeus was beaten 
out with the hammer, and excited the greatest admira 
tion among the Greeks, they compared it to the 
great statues of Egypt and to the Pyramids ^ 

The mem'ory of Cy pselus has met with the same 
forti^e in the tradition of the Greeks which has fallen 
to the^ot of Phidon of Argos He is changed into 
an atrocious tyrant When the principate had been 
removed at Corinth and in other cantons of the Greeks, 
and the nobles were once more the ruling power, they 
took vengeance for the repression which they had 
suffered under the tyrants, upon their memones , and 
when the democracy was strong enough to do without 
the protection of the tyrants, it followed the example 
of the nobility Subsequently aristocracy and democ 
racy vied with each other m branding and cot enng 
with cruelties the memory of the princes who made 
democracy possible in Greece Here and there there 
was more reason to be careful for the sake of pnvate 
interests So far as we can see the deeds of violence 
confiscations banishments assassinations executions 
which attended the conflicts of the aristocrats and 
democrats in Hellas far surpassed the iniquities of the 
so called tyrants In the mouth of the representative of 
the restored Corinthian diarchy about seventy years 
after the fall of the Cypselids Herodotus places the 
following nords which represent the tradition of the 
Corinthian /lobiUty — When Cypselus became tyrant 
Ifc afterhe obtained the supreme dominion) he showed 

» Plato Phadr p -36 Plut Sept Sap Conv -1 pyih Orac 13 
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his real character, he persecuted a number of Cor- 
inthians, robbing man) of their possessions and many 
more of their lives’ Though Cypselus may have 
treated his opponents harshl), these words express 
the opinion of the defeated party, and the sentiments 
of later times In their obvipus exaggeration the) 
not onl) contradict themselves, but are contradicted b) 
the facts, by the colonies founded b) Cypselus, and 
the opposite e\ idence which Anstotle furnishes of his 
reign For the statue of Zeus a considerable amount 
of gold was required, and for half a century after the 
time of C) pselus gold was not common m the peninsula 
Instead of explaining the possession of it by the nch 
profits of the harbour dues of Corinth on which 
Thucydides and Strabo lay such weight, the Greeks 
allowed themselves to be deceived by anecdotes of the 
most extraordinary character In a treatise, errone 
ously ascribed to Anstotle we are told that Cypselus 
had vowed to Zeus that he would dedicate to him the 
whole property of the Corinthians if he became master 
of Corinth With this object he caused the property 
of all the Connthians to be registered, deducted a tenth 
from it and bade them trade with the remainder 
In the following year he repeated the process and 
continued to do so till m ten y ears he had collected as 
much as was entered in the register, and could dedicate 
the whole sum to Zeus In the meantime the Cor 
inthians had acquired fresh wealth ^ Another version 
applies all these funds to the Zeus colossus only, which 
was erected out of the property of the Corinthians 
collected in this manner" These narratives are in 
tended to explain not merely the value ofUie offenng 
but to lay stress on the fact that Cypselus did not give 

^ (Ecor •’ •’ I — I 346 rt j-ff * Studas Ei-yfAi«>c »• 
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it from his own means, but from the unjustly confis- 
cated property of the Corinthians * After their restoni' 
uon the nobility wished the offering to appear as the 
gift of the community of the Corinthians, and not of^ 
the princes. 

^ Aristotle lends a certaia weight to (his anecdote uhcn {J*oltl 5, 9, 
4= 1313 b 32) he quotes the ofTenngs of the CjTSelids as an instance 
of the manner in whicli tyrants mipoveiislicd tlieir subjects This is in 
contradiction to Jits general opinion of the nile of the Cypselids {lujrra, 
p 351), and the interest of the tyrants lay much more m promoting the 
prosperity of their people If they not only crushed the nobility but 
roused the loner dasses against them, they had little prospect of 
maintaining their position 



CHAPTER IV. 


Tlin REIGN OF PFRIANPER. 

In the year 625 u.a Cypsclus was sucededed on the 
nc^Nly- erected throne of Corinth by Periandcr, his 
oldest and legitimate son, the child of his wife Cratca/ 
His illegitimate sons, Gorgus, Pylades, and Echiades, 
had been provided for with Ambracia, Leucas, and Anac- 
torium. At the time of his accession Periander is said 
to have been in his fortieth year.* Aristotle speaks of 
him as an excellent soldier, and Nicolaus tells us that 
he was constantly occupied with warlike expeditions. 
Scanty as is our knowledge of his achievements, we 
perceive that Periander unceasingly® advanced the 
power of Corinth, and extended the sphere of her 
trade. He succeeded in raising the city to an eleva- 
tion which she never attained before or after his reign. 
His successes were far in advance of his father's. 

Nicolaus of Damascus states that Periander caused 
triremes to be built in both the harbours of Corinth, — 
at Cenchreas on the iEgean Sea, and Lechzeum on the 
Corinthian Gulf.* Hence he directed his attention 
equally to east and west, and resolved to have a fleet 
in readiness on either side. It is said to have been 

I Nicol Damasc Fragm 59 M, Diogen Laerl i, 94, g6 
- Eusebius puts the accession of Penander, an Abrah 1387 = 

37, 3 = 630 I 5 C AVe have proved p 344, note) that the >ear 

585 IS to be taken as the year of PenandCT’s death ; hisVjEign of forty 
jears bnngs us to 635 E c. for his accession 

3 Pol 5, 9, 2= 1315 ^ 39, NiOiI Damasc Fragm 59 M 
* Nicot Damasc Frgam 59 M 
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his intention to cut a canal through the isthmus,^ an 
undertaking which would have given rise to the most 
important consequences 

His father had been content to compensate the loss, 
of Corcyra to Corinth, which the previous oligarchical 
goiernment had been, unable to prevent, by counter- 
balancing advantages, and, to limit the trade of the 
island , Penander undertook to put an end to the 
independence of the stubborn colon) , and to re-establish 
the supremacy of Corinth over the island, which was 
not only important on its own account, but also for the 
trade of the west He succeeded in subjugating it — 
thus obtaining the greatest success which ever fell to 
the armies of Connth in that direction Following 
the evample of his father, he placed the government of 
Core) ra in the hands of his son N icol.ius New settle- 
ments were planted in those waters Tvv o days’ journey 
to the south of Epidamnus, which the Corcyrteans hart 
founded on the Illyrian coast, on a fruitful site in 
the territory of the Taulantians, at no great distance 
from the mouth of the Aous, a colony of Corinthians 
was founded," and called Apollonia from the deity 
which the colonists worshipped most zealously Two 
hundred families from Connth were here settled under 
the leadership of Gylai, We learn from Anstotle 
that the constitution of the new city was arranged on 
an oligarchical basis, ? e the earliest settlers formed 
the governing body This arrangenlent was carefully 
preserved , the descendants of the founders and noble 
families governed Apolloma, "few ruling over manj,’ ^ 


V Diogcn I^ert J, 99 

" Th«c5d ,, j5, , 
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ue over those who subsequently^ joined the city 
Leucas and Anactorium the colonies of Cypselus were 
reinforced ^ In Epidamnus also which passed with 
^Corcyra into the hands of Penander, Corinthians were 
settled,^ and on the other hand, Corcyneans were 
allowed a place among the (^orinthian colonists at 
^ Leucas and Apollonia.* Neither at Apollonia nor at 
Anactonum nor on the peninsula of Leucas Plutarch 
remarks would Hellenes be dwelling, had it not been 
for the long reign of Penander * From this w e may 
certainly conclude that these colonies were not mam 
tamed without constant struggles fought with varying 
success 

The na\al power of Chalcis and Eretna — cities 
whose colonies covered the Thracian peninsulas the 
east coast of Sicily, and the strait between Sicily and 
Italy, which after the decline of the marine of Argos 
(: e after Phidon s death) became predominant on 
the ./Egean no less than the western sea — had by this 
time sunk into decay, owing it would seem to the 
long and se\ere struggle for the Lelantian plain and 
the severe wounds which the two neighbounng cities 
inflicted on each other The small city of Megara 
which bordered on Corinth had exhibited an extra 
ordinary power of expansion On the one hand she 
was the rival of Connth in Sicily founding Sicilian 
Alegara as Connth founded Syracuse and establishing 
a second colony at Selinus on the west coast, shortly 
before the accession of Penander On the other hand 
she had secured the important highway to the Pontus 
by her settlements at Calchcdon and Byzantium which 
subsequently recet\cd additional strengthV But now 

1 Plut / c cU * Thucjd I -4 

* ^lullcr, Cor'i’T p 17 * Plut. /tw a! 



the city was held in check by a wearisome war with 
Attica for the possession of Salantls. In the eastern 
waters Corinth had no colonics. Periander fixed his 
eye on that part of the Thracian coast whicli the Ch^^; 
cidians and Erctrians had occupied, and the place 
which he there chose for a Corinthian SGltlement does • 
credit to his judgment. Evagoras, according to 
Nicolaus of Damascus, a son of Periander, led out *■ 
Corinthian colonists to the peninsula of Pallene. On 
the narrow neck 'which connects this peninsula with 
the mainland — where a wall could easily be thrown 
from sea to sea — Potid^a, the new city, was built. 
Though Evagoras fell, the city remained, and grew up 
in close dependence on Corinth with such vigour that 
towards the end of the sixth centurj' it far surpassed, in 
power and importance, all the more ancient foundations 
on the three promontories of Chalcidice, established 
by the Chalcidians and Eretrians.' 

Periander appears to have entered into relations 
with Psammetichus. the liberator of Egypt from the 
dominion of Assyria, who, during the reign of Cypselus, 
had opened Egypt to the Greeks. At any rate, we 
find the name Psammetichus given to a member of the 
family of Periander — to the son of his brother Gorgus, 
who was ruler of Ambracia. That Periander was in 


connection with Thrasybulus. who had established 
Vtmsell as tyrant of 'Miletus, the wealthiest and most 
important of the Ionic dties, is certain. In the severe 


war in which for twelve years, according to the common 
account. Miletus resisted Ardj's and Sadyattes, the 
kings of Lydia, Periander is said to have rendered 

■ Nicol rfn,™ 60 H; Ttoed ,,56 Tie early mpM. 

mce of Fel.dea .s clear (him Ihe fid lhat r1 .asthe oaly ,1 
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essential service to Thrasybulus. He gave him infor- 
mation that, in consequence of an oracular response 
which he had received at Delphi, the Lydian king* 
vould ask for a suspension of arms with Miletus. By 
his means he enabled Thrasybulus completely to deceive 
he Lydians in regard to the condition of Miletus.^ 

As in Corinth so in Epidaurus, the state bordering 
Dn Corinth — which Deiphontes had once conquered 
for the Dorian tribe, and which belonged to the federa- 
tion once presided over by Argos — the government of 
the nobles had been overthrown. Procles was now 
prince of this city. His queen Eristhenea was the 
daughter of Aristocrates, king of Orchomenus, and 
belonged to the family of the Cypselids of Arcadia. 
Periander married Lyside, the daughter of these 
parents, and gave his wife, as HeracHdes Ponticus 
informs us, the name of Melissa.’ This connection of 
the two princely houses served to strengthen and 
support both. The sons and daughters of Periander 
and Melissa were already grown up when the death 
of Melissa, which Periander is said to have caused, 
broke the connection with Epidaurus, and turned 
friendship into enmity. Procles took up arms against 
Periander, apparently to revenge the death of Melissa ; 
Periander defeated him, took him captive, and con- 
quered Epidaurus. This conquest he maintained 
against the attempt of his son Lycophron, who, in the 
cause of hts mother and grandfather, attempted to 
establish himself against Periander in Epidaurus (about 
6'oo B.c.)'.'^ Perfander was now monarch of Corinth 

* Hist. Ant. III. 436 * In Diogen Lacrt i, 94 

S Herod 3, 50-52 ; and chap 5 AsPenandeAdiedatthead- 
ranccd age of eighty m 585 B c., and thedeathofMelissa took place in her 
pregnancj, her death, and the events which followed it, cannot ha\c taken 
place long after Penander's sixtieth jear— consequently, about 600 B C. 
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and Epidaurus. It Avas a considerable extension of 
the territorj' of Corinth, — for the island of /Egina, 
Vhich belonged to Epidaurus, may have become 
dependent on Periander, along with the metropolis, — ^ 
and a serious loss to the federation of Argos, which in 
Phidon’s time had been the old opponent of Corinth. 
A monument of Procles and Melissa Aras still to be 
seen in the time of Pausanias outside the city of 
Epidaurus.^ 

The position which Periandcr’s triremes at Cench- 
rete, and his connections with Ionia, gave him 
on the /Egean Sea is proved by the fact that the 
Athenians and IMytilcnteans, when at variance about 
the possession of an important place on the Anatolian 
coast, left the decision to Periander, and the hlyiilen- 
reans, w’ho possessed no inconsiderable powder by sea, 
acquiesced in the sentence of the Corinthian prince, 
though it was given against them. In the year 610 
D.C., the Attic nobles had sent out colonies and 
possessed themselves of Sigeum, on the coast of the 
Tioad, neat the promontory' of the same name. For 
a long time mistress of the Troad, IMytilene attempted 
to drive out the Athenians by force of arms. A 
fortress, the Achilleum, was erected in the neighbour- 
hood of Sigeum in order to form a base of operations 
against the intruders. The war went on with var>dn«- 
success. The Lesbians maintained idiemse.lve.'i w.tive. 
Achilleum. When in the year 590 b.c. Pittacus was 
made regent of hlytilene, the opposing parties agreed 
to put an end to the long war by referring the dispute 
to Periander, who decided that Sigeum must belong 
to the Attfinians, and Tenedos and the Achilleum to 
the Lesbians. Even in the time of Aristotle the 
' Pausaa. z, aS, 8 
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inhabitants of Tenedos appealed to this decision of 
Periander against the claims of Sigeum.* 

If Periander took no part in the wearisome war, 
undertaken on the resolution of the Amphictyons, 
against Cirrha and Crisa by the Athenians, Thes- 
salians, and Clisthenes of Sicyon, the western neigh- 
bour of Periander (592-5S3 b.c.), his inaction was due 
to the rebellion of Corcyra, the subjugation of which 
falls in the last decade of his reign. 

Periander raised Corinth to a position of great 
importance and prosperity. He again w'on for the 
Corinthians the exclusive command of the western sea, 
and the monopoly of the trade on the coasts of Epirus 
and Illyria ; he supported their trade in the .^gean by 
colonies and connections, and united Epidaurus with 
Corinth. The most important proofs of the trade of 
Corinth with the west are the Corinthian vases of ancient 
style found in the tombs of Campania and Etruria, and 
the numerous ancient coins which occur in Acarnania 
and Sicily. The predominant power of the Chalcidian 
cities in Sicily and Lower Italy induced Corinth to e.x- 
change the iEginetan standard for the Eubcean. The 
Corinthian staters, discovered in Sicily and Acarnania, 
are regulated by the Eubcean standard, and merely vary 
from the old Eubcean coins in the fact that the entire 
piece, the Eubcean didrachma (stater), was at Corinth 
divided into three parts, as was also the case at Naxos, 
Himera, Zancle, and Khegium.® The device on this 
Corinthian stater is a Pegasus, the cloud-horse, which 
Bellerophon is said to have bridled at the spring of 
Pirene at Corinth ; beside this we 6nd the Koppa, a 

I Infra, chap. iS ; Arist. Rhetor, i, *5, 13 = 1375^31. 

* hfonatsterichfe fLIlerl. Atad. 18S 1, s. 65S,65<] ; Huttscb, 

Metrvlogie, s. 540, 541. 
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letter which afterwards passed out of use. We may 
also remark that the Corinthian alphabet of tliese 
coins, and the older inscriptions, and the legends on 
the vases, show that the four Ionic letters had been^ 
adopted here in the sixth centurj', as well as at Argos 
and Megara.* 

Periander did not lag behind his father in his 
reverence for the gods and dedication of rich offer- 
ings. In recognition of the favours which the heavenly 
powers had displayed towards his father, he added a 
richly adorned chest to the golden colossus of Zeus 
which Cypselus liad dedicated in the Heneum at 
Olympia.* This chest was a large box of cedar wood ; 
the reliefs which adorned It on the outside in five 
courses, one above the other, were partly cut in 
wood, and partly made of ivor)' and gold, which were 
attached to the surface. They displayed to the Greeks 
the forms of their gods and heroes, with e.xplanatory 
verses written in the manner called Bustrophedon. 
Here Apollo might be seen surrounded by the Muses, 
singing, with the inscription “This is the son of 
Leto, the far-darting Apollo, round him is the lovely 
choir of the Muses, whom he leads.” Here also was 
Ares in armour, leading away Aphrodite, and Diony- 
sus reclining in a cavern, with a bearded face, clad in 
a long garment, and holding a golden goblet in his 
hand, round him were vines, apples, and pomegranates 
Farther on was Justice, a beautiful female form, who 


^ VoL 1 p 370 , Kircltbofl^ Sltafiea*, s 68 ff 
2 Suidas, Kx’ffKiSCtr uiaftj/in Pausanias, 5, 17, 5 says that the 
<« posterity of Cypselus” dedirated the chest, but as there \vas onlv 
one Cjpsehd the throne after Poiander,— Ps.-immetichus ruW 

for a short can hardly have set up such an offering The state 

ment does not exclude the possibritiy that Penandcr dedicated it in t£ 
natne 01 all the Cypsehds “ “ 
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beats \Mth her stick Injustice, an ugly v.oman, and 
Night carrying two bo>s. Sleep and Death one on 
each arm, the first white and the second dark In 
^^other pictures were Zeus and Alcmena, and their son 
Heracles shooting his arrows among the wild Centaurs, 
who are exhibited in the older form, a complete human 
bod) with the hinder quarters of a horse attached to 
It Heracles was seen fighting with the triple giant 
Geiyon, or beside Atlas, who earned the heavens on his 
shoulders or at the funeral games of Pelias of lolcus — 
games which Stesichorus of Himera about this time 
celebrated m a great poem Jason stood between Aphro- 
dite and INIedea. In another picture he w as represented 
wrestling at the games where also was Admetus of 
Pherxe m the chanot race, outstnpped bj lolaus with 
his chariot. There also was Theseus, lyre in hand 
and near him Anadne with a crown, and the Dioscun 
who together wnth /Ethra take Helen from Theseus 
and cany her out of Atiica Amphiaraus of ^rgos 
stands with one foot m the chariot which is to carrj 
him to the fateful struggle at Thebes , w ith angry 
ejes, a naked sword in his hand, he looks back on 
hiswife Enphvle. Eteocles was represented in conflict 
with Poljnices, behind the hostile brother stood the 
Fate (Ker) a woman of homble aspect, with the tusks 
of a ravening beast, and talons instead of nails. Then 
came the chanot of Pelops w ith the winged horse of 
Poseidon and behind it the car of CEnomaus The 
Trojan circle of legend was not forgotten Peleus and 
Thetis were depicted , in one place Hermes brought 
the three goddesses before Alexander, in another was 
Agamemnon fighting before Troj On hi^shield was 
a figure with a lion s head and the inscnption * This 
15 the terror of men, he who bears it is Agamemnon 
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There Ajax of S^lamis -was represented in single 
combat with Hector, and behind both was Ens with 
5n awful mien Thetis, too, might be seen, and her 
Nereids, receiving from Hephastus the new armour^ 
for Achilles Achilles was there in conflict with 
Memnon , beside the first stood Thetis, beside the 
other Eos Lastly, there was a picture of the fall 
of Troy Menelaus widi drawn sword rushes on his 
faithless ■vvife,*and Ajax, the Locrian, m frantic passion 
tears Cassandra from the statue of Athena Odysseus 
was seen in the cave of Circe, whose maidens 
were busied with female tashs, Nausicaa and her 
companions on the mule car, dnvmg to the washing- 
pits Perseus also, and Medusa were represented 
Such were the reliefs which adorned this wonderful 
chest The later Greeks regarded it as the self same 
bo\ in which Labda had successfully hidden her child 
from the attempt of the Bacchiadae ' It was a witness, 
not less eloquent than the Colossus of Cypselus, of 
the love ok art and the wealth of the new rulers of 
Corinth, and of the skill of their workmen 

Under Periander's rule Corinth became not only 
the most important mart for trade m Hellas, but also 
the head of a great naval power, the home of poetic 
and artistic efforts of no mean order, and by this 
means a centre of Hellenic life It gave expression 
to this new position when Penander made Corinth the 
seat of a great national contest Chsthencs, the king 
of the neighbouring city of Sic>on had obtained great 
glory m the sacred war against Crisa , the successful 
end of the long war, after the capture of Cnsa and 
subsequentlj^of Cirrha, was signalised by the extension 
of the great Pjtluan sacnfice into Panhellemc games 

* Pansan. 5, 17, 15 ,5 
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Ciisthcnes himself had won a vicrorj' there with his 
chariot and four horses. In the ancient sanctuar)' of 
Poseidon on the Isthmus, by the shore of the Saronic 
Gulf, near the Bay of Schcenus, i.c. of the reed, to the 
north of Cenchrea;, the lonlans had offered sacrifice to 
the god of the sea long before the time at which 
Corinth and the Isthmus had been taken from them 
by the Dorians. Theseus is said to have founded 
or renewed this sacrifice after the liberation of the 
isthmus.* The new community which the Dorian 
immigrants founded at Corinth offered the old sacrifice 
to Poseidon, for it was the custom of the Greeks to 
pay honour to the protecting deities of every district. 
As the trade of Corinth grew, and the number of 
the merchants and strangers thronging to the isthmus 
increased in the reign of Perlander, the number of 
those who participated in the sacrifice of Poseidon 
became greater also,* the fair connected with it more 
important It was natural at such a concourse from 
the cantons and towns of east and west, north and 
south, to add games for all the Hellenes to the ancient 
sacrifice. Corinth was thus elevated into a distinct 
centre of Hellenic life. The god of the sea, to whom 
the city and the Hellenes owed so much, received his 
fitting, well-deserved honours beside Zeus at Olympia 
and Apollo at Delphi. In the year 590 b.c. gymnastic 
games had been added, with the co-operation of the 
prince of Sicyon, to the customary contests of harpers 
at the great autumnal festival at Delphi. Was Peri- 
ander to remain behind the neighbouring king of so 
small a town as Sicyon ? The great offering of a bull 
was made to Poseidon at the end of the iummer.* It 
was now to be rendered more splendid in each second 
' Vol. L p. no. - Strabo, n. ^78. * Paet. Lvr. Bersrk, p- t®- 
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and fcurth year o< the Olympic cycle by gymnastic 
contests of men and youths, in all the traditional 
forms, by musical contests and horse-races, to which 
all Hellenes were to be invited by proclamation of the ^ 
festival-peace. In this tvay was the festival held for 
the first time in the y^r 587 b.c. The contests were 
held on " the ridges girdled by the sea,” as Pindar says, 

“ on the bridge of the restless ocean,” “ before the walls 
of Corinth,” “^in the wooded gorge of the isthmus,” in 
and near the grove of tall pine-trees which surrounded 
the shrine of Poseidon to the west of the isthmus. The 
prize of the victor is said to have been a crown of green 
parsley,^ As Theseus was thought to have founded 
the Isthmian sacrifice to Poseidon, and the princes of 
Athens, at an earlier time, when the north coa.st of the 
Peloponnesus was still inhabited by lonians, had had 
a prominent share in the sacrifice, a place of honour 
was allotted to the Athenians m the newly-arranged 
and extended festival The sacred embassy, and indeed 
any one who came from the city, was allowed to stand 
nearest the altar at the sacrifice, and Athens could claim 
as much space there as the sad of the ship could cover, 
which brought her theori and victims to the isthmus.' 


^ Pindar, AVw 4, 88 , Oij'np 13, 33 , Strabo, p 380 The crown 
of pine »-as introduced at a very late date , Plut Queest Cohv 5, 3, 2 
2 So, doubtless, tie ha%e to understand Hellanicus and Andron m 
Pint. Theitxa., ti5 EuyAinjs pats the beginning of the Isthinia jn 
Olyynp 49. 4«S8l BC , Jerome m Jo, t = 580 BC , both in the year 
143G Abiab Both maintain that the Isihmian and Pythian games 
began in the sune > ear From the statement of Solinus that the Corin- 
thians had restored the festival— nhich Cj-pselus did not celehra(e~to 
Its ancient splendour <7, 14, Monansen), it is dear that the Corinthians 
did rot vvish their kings to have the credit of founding the Isthmian 
g-imes; hence the foimdalioa » brought donn below the deposition of 
I’sammeuchus 'll is true that the ATmtnian Eusebius puts the over 
throw of the Cypsehds as early as 5*6 ac , but by this he means as 
lias been rematUd, t!w dewh of Penander As the death of Penander 
>n 585 r c. IS rchtivelv onerf the most certain dates, as we know from 
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The mnnagement of the games a;?d the arrangement 
of the combatants belonged to Corinth. 

Under the government of the nobles, the worship 
^of the Agrarian deities had fallen into the background ; 
their services were chiefly devoted to the deities of 
battle. With the rise of the ^ new principate, which 
rested on the support of the citizens and peasants, the 
worship of the gods of the country, who gave increase 
to the field, the fruit-trees, and the vineyard, obtained 
a wider area. It was the interest of these princes, who 
had risen to power as leaders of the people, to cherish 
rites which were not hereditary in noble families, and 
could be practised without calling in the hereditary 
priesthoods of the nobles. It was not less their 
interest to show that the state when thus reconstructed 
had its protecting deities, and was not without its own 
gods From this feeling Periander was favourable to the 
worship of Dionysus. It happened that he had a poet 

AnstoUe that Psammcticbus onlf reigned three >cars and six months 
after him, the dates given in Eusebius and Jerome mark the oierthrow 
of Psammetichus rather than the beginning of the games. In his short 
reign, from all that « e know of him, Psammetichus was not in a position 
to inaugurate Panhellcnic games , and the aristocracj', on its restoration 
after his death, had other things to think of Not to speak of the 
domestic situation, Corcyra, bke Epidaunis, at once revolted The 
better adapted was the influence of Penander to establish such an insti 
tution Hence 1 adhere to the opinion that the games at the isthmus 
began in the last years of Penander, and in the new arrangements of the 
Pythia, under Chsthenes, I see the impulse which led to the founding of 
the Isthmia soon after the first new Pythiad, r e the festival of the year 
590 ac. (see m/ra,^ 404, note 2) In support of this, I quote the official 
order of the games — Olympia, Pytbia, Isthmia, Nemea, and the fact 
that Solon’s legislation, which cannot be brought down later than 5S0 
B C , IS distinctly asserted to have given a state prize to the victor at 
the Isthmia. As the ceiebiation of the Isthmia fell on the second and 
fourth year of the current Olympiad, the first Isthmia must have been 
celebrated m the years 587, 585, 583, 581 BC Syntellus quotes side 
by side Thales’ prediction of an echpse — that of 585 is meant — the end 
of the monarchy m Corinth, the beginning of the Isthmia and Pythia, 
the seven sages of Greece, 433 Bonn 
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at his court who cosjicl render him excellent service in 
this matter Terpnnder of Lesbos had established 
choric hjmns, and by so doing had given Greece a 
religious music In his own home a successor had, 
arisen who had gone even farther in the same direction 
— Anon of Melhjmna, Like Terpander, he made the 
hymn his starting point, be too was a singer of 
hjmns, and passed for the first harp player of his day ^ 
He made a favourite of the solemn, stirring strain 
which the Greeks called the Nomas Orlhios, and which 
was considered to be the invention of Terpander. 
But in the composition, arrangement, and practice of 
chonc songs, Anon rendered even greater service® 
In the Cyclades, so productive of wine — above all, m 
Naxos and Paros — and in the islands off the Anatolian 
coast, Dionysus can hardly have failed at any time 
to receive a fitting measure of thunks, as a giver 
of wme, the giver and spirit of the sacrificial liquor 
must have been zealously worshipped In Lesbos 
Terpander had sung the praises of this deity ® The 
hymn to Dionysus was always sung m a specially 
elevated strain , when invoking the god men w ere 
filled with his gifts* In a lively and vehement style, 
distinct from other hymns, and therefore denoted by the 
peculiar name of the Dithyramb passionate songs 
celebrated the giver of the intoxicating drink Anon 
m thus following the pattern of Terpander, moderated 
the wild excitement of the Dithyramb He made the 
song choral, and when the worship of Dionysus was 
restored by Periander, adopted the plan of other ntes 
tn introducing choric songs The unregulated move 

^ Sufira, p loo " Herod, i, -<3 

* Terpander, Fragm 8 Bergk 
* Archilochus, Fragm 77 Sckol P,ad Qlymp 1325 
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ment of the Dithjramb was chastened by this change , 
according to their contents. Anon apportioned the 
separate strophes of his Dithyrambic chorale to sepa- 
^.rate duisions of the chorus, tvhich recited it when 
stationed round the altar of Dionysus He even went 
farther, and began to adorn t^e chorus with holiday 
attire, clothing the singers m the garments of the 
satyrs, who were the attendants of Dionjsus Thus 
did Corinth hear and see the first Dionjsiac chorus, 
which Anon trained under the protection of Penander, 
and m this new form greater importance and higher 
dignity accrued to the worship of the ancient giver of 
the intoxicating sacrificial draught Under the rule of 
the aristocracy, it had sunk down to a mere country 
festival, at which, in the spring, the peasants m their 
fields invoked the deity to grant an abundant harvest, 
and m the autumn paid their thanks to him after the 
vintage in tipsy glee* 

The Greeks relate a marvellous story about the 
power of the poets song, who, at the court of Penander, 
not only placed the worship of Dionysus on a level 
with the worship of the other gods, but e\en distin- 
guished It by’ special forms Anon set out so the 
legend ran, from Corinth to Italy and Sicily, and 
there amassed considerable wealth by' his singing 
When returning, he embarked on a Connthian ship at 
Tarentum Eager to possess his wealth, the manners 
resolved to put the poet to death , they allowed him to 
choose whether he would take his own life on board 
ship or leap into the sea. Then Anon put on the 
robe which he was accustomed to wear in musical 

I Herod I, 23 , Anst tn Photius, p. 320 llekker ^ Suidis 'A/> 

Schi>I Anst. A ts, 1403. The date of Anon is fixed by that of 
Penander Suidas puts him, Oljttf 36c»62S Euscb us 4*, 

3,.6io n.c., Jerome, OIjmp 40 i>=6--o uc 
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contests, took his and retired to the stern-deck. 
Overawed, the sailors retired from the stern to the 
jniddle of the vessel. Arion sang the A^ojnos Orlhios, 
and when he had finished sprang into the sea. The^ 
mariners sailed on their wtxy to Corinth, but a dolphin 
took Arion on his back, and carried him to Ttenarum. 
When he arrived at Corinth, Periander would not 
believe his story. He kept him in custody till the ship 
came into the harbour of Lechaaum. Then he caused 
the crew to be brought before him, and asked what 
news they had of Arion. When they replied that they 
had left him alive and well at Tarentum, Arion came 
forward in the same robe in which he had leapt into 
the sea. They were overcome with terror, and could 
no longer deny their crime. “Such is the story,” says 
Herodotus, “which the Corinthians and Lesbians tell; 
and at Ttenarum stands the large dedicatory offering 
of Arion in bronze, — a man seated on a dolphin.” ^ 

This statue Pausanias sa^Y ; “ Arion, the harper, 
on the dolphin.” * ^lian has preserved the inscription, 
which could be read on the statue, and the ode tvhich 
Arion composed on his escape. The inscription 
ran as follows : “ By the gracious guidance of the 
Immortals this vessel saved the son of Cycleus, Arion, 
from the Sicilian sea;” and the ode: "Supreme of 
deities, ruler of the sea, lord of the golden trident, 
supporter of the eanh m the salt sea. Round thee 
dance in circle the creatures floating on their fins, rising 
aloft with the light stroke of their feet, the snub-nosed 
creatures with bristling necks, the swift dolphins, which 
love the Muses, the water-nursHngs of the maiden god- 
desses, of flie Nereids, whom Amphitrite bore Ye 
carried me, whom the Sicilian sea swept away, on your 
1 Herod, i, 24 : Pint. SV/V, Safi. G?w. c. i8. 2 Pausan. 3, ->5 7 
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arclicd backs, to the To^narian cpnst In the land of 
Pclops ; ye made furrows through the level surface of 
Nercus, of the pathless ocean,* when evil men had 
cast me out of the round, sca-traverstng ship into the 
dark foaming waves of the sea.”* 

The language of the supposed inscription shows 
that it is neither old nor genuine. Arion is called the 
son of Cycleus, i.c. the ** Circlcr,” — a father whom the 
Greeks obviously gave him, because he introduced the 
chorus round the altar into the worship of Dionysus. 
The ode, which is of no inconsiderable poetical value, 
is composed in the style of Arion. With the Greeks 
the dolphin was regarded as an animal fond of music.* 
It was also a symbol of the quiet sea, and of rescue 
from the dangers of ihewaves. It was sacred to Apollo, 
who pacified tlie v'aves by his beams of light ; and in 
the form of a dolphin Apollo is said to have conducted 
a ship of the Cretans to Crisa. The dolphin was not 
only seen on the surface of the sea when shining in the 
clear light of the sun ; he came around the ships ■when 
sailing, and hastened joyously before their swift course. 
He seemed to direct them to port. Owing to their 
rapid and prosperous voyages, Pindar compares the 
^glnetans to dolphins. Among the Greeks it w’as 
believed that these fishes danced joyously round ships 
whenever music was played for them.* Out of such 
conceptions, and the feeling that poets and minstrels 
■were under the special protection of the gods, and 
more especially of Apollo — out of the fact that Arion 
happily escaped the dangers of a voyage, and dedicated 
an offering to Poseidon for his safety, which represented 
his rescue in a poetical and symbolic nSanner — the 

^ ^iian, JVa/. Anim, 12, 45. ^J^ragm, i B.] 2 piut. Se/f. Afttm. 36. 

® Find, in Plut Tranqutll. Anim. 13 ; and Soil. Anim. 36. 
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Greek mind, ever^n search of the marvelious, created 
the beautiful story of Anon and the dolphin On the 
'promontory of Tasnarum the god of the sea pos 
sessed an ancient seat of worship in a cave by the 
shore It was natural that the dolphin should carry 
Anon to land there The corns of Methymna in 
Lesbos, the native city of Anon — where the legends 
represent Enalus, one of the first colonists of Lesbos, 
as rescued by a dolphin from the sea — exhibit Anon 
on the dolphin The city was proud of the poet, and 
of the man who had received such a distinguishing 
mark of divme favour ' 

In the tradition, of the Greeks Periander s life and 
actions have been reflected m two lights widely 
differing from each other On the one hand he is 
celebrated as a prudent, wise, keen sighted man, one of 
the Seven Sages whom the Greeks revered as the 
founders of all their knowledge of men and nature, 
as the examples and teachers of their proverbial 
wisdom , on the other he is described as one of the 
most infamous of tyrants 

Aristotle tells us of him that he was skilful in war, 
but tyrannical , most of the regulations which were 
laid down for the presenatton of a tyranny were 
referred to Periander " When Thrasyhulus became 
master of Miletus, and inquired from Periander how 
he might best secure his position, Periander, as Aristotle 
relates took the messenger into a cornfield Here he 
broke off all the ears which rose above the rest, and 
thus made the cornfield level , then he dismissed the 


* /’<'/ 5.9. 2«I3I3«37 
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messenger \\ithout any answer to hi^question. Thrasy- 
bulus understood the hint that on occasions of this 
kind no third person should be fn tltc secret, and pcr-‘ 
ceived that the advice given was, that he must remove 
all prominent persons if he wished to retain his power. 
" Tliis advice," says Aristotle, “is not to be entirely 
blamed. Oligarchies and democracies proceeded in a 
similar manner. Those who became masters of the 
go\ernment suppressed eminent pcmons'or banished 
them. This w’as not done merely in cities in which 
the constitution was still progressing, but where it was 
settled ; in the former for the sake of individual advan- 
tage, in the latter at the wish of the community. The 
same object was obtained by ostracism, so that in this 
matter the absolute ruler agrees with the republic. 
In tribes, also, those who are In power act in the 
same manner.”* 

In Herodotus wc are told that Periander was at 
first a milder ruler than his father, but afterwards he 
showed the worst traits, and removed those who 
remained after the executions of Cypselus.* From 
Diogenes Laertius w’e Icam that Aristotle and Ephorus 
state that Periander changed the government of his 
father into a tyrannis, surrounded himself with a body- 
guard, and did not permit every one to live in Connth.’ 
Ephorus further related that he vowed a golden statue 
in case he was victorious with his chariot and four at 
Olympia. The victory was declared in his favour. 
As he had no gold, he took advantage of a festival 
which the women of Connth attended in their oma- 

1 .An'tot./’o/ 3, 8, j 6= 1284 a 26, cf 5, 8, 7= 1511 a 20 In 
Heroi 5, 92, Penander puts the question to TliTas>bu]us* Such a ques- 
tion would not be asked by a man who inhented his power, but by one 
siho had just seiied it , hence Anstotle must be preferred to Herodotus 

2 Herod. 5, 92 J Diog Laert i, 98 
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mcnts, to strip them, and out of the spoils he dedicated 
the statue ^ Heraclides of Ponticus gives the following 
’account Penander Ranged the mode of government, 
kept a bodyguard, did not permit people to live in the 
city, forbade the sale of slaves, and put down extrava- 
gance In other wai^s he governed -with moderation, 
imposed taxes upon no one, but contented himself with 
the dues of the markets and harbours He was neither 
violent nor *unjust , it was the bad only whom he 
persecuted , all procuresses he caused to be thrown 
into the sea Lastly, he established a board whose 
business it was to take care that the citizens did 
not spend beyond their incomes " Hermippus also 
related the drowning of the procuresses * In Nicolaus 
of Damascus -we read “Periander, being a man of 
cruel and violent character, changed the monarchy 
nhich he inherited from his father into a tyranny He 
kept a bodyguard of 300 men forbade the citizens to 
purchase slaves, and live in idleness He was always 
finding some occupation for them Those who sac 
about in the market-place he punished, m the belief 
that they were laying plots against him ’ * 

From these accounts it is difficult to draw a picture 
of the way m which Penander ruled at Corinth We 
must keep to the general statement of Aristotle that 
the Cypsebds conducted themselves with moderation 
towards ibeir subjects, and for the most part governed 
by law, but that Penander was more severe than his 
father This change is proved by the unanimous 
tradition that he hept a bodyguard , if, indeed, the 
tyrannical ^conduct of Penander is not rather to be 


I Diog Laert 1, 96 
* ^lcol Damnsc, / e 
same, no doubt borrowed 
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derived from this giuirtl with which he surrounded 
himself. We m;iy certainly assupfe that he drew the 
reins more tightly than his fatlier. The statement 
that he forbade the purchase of slivcs may mean that 
fte did not allow the larger manufacturers to make the 
competition too severe for the small artisan, — or at 
least threw difficulties in their way.’ The drowning 
of the procuresses was a cruel, but, at the same time, a 
useful regulation of moral police. The number of 
Hetajra; in the temple of Aphrodite at Corinth was 
v<Lzy Iwge ; and how dangerous they were to foreign 
sailors is proved by the proverb : “ A trip to 
Corinth is not for every man.’’’ The law against 
extravagance, the limitation of the right to settle in 
Corinth, may have been founded on sufficient reasons. 
What Herodotus rel.ates of the executions of Periander, 
which cut off all whom Cypselus had left, belongs to 
the later version of the aristocracy, whose power 
Cypselus had broken. The stor)' of the theft of the 
ornaments from the women in order to find gold for 
the statue is one of the inventions previously noticed 
(p. 358). We may assume as certain that Periander 
had no reason to impose a lax to supply means for his 
personal expenses or for the government. The trade 
of Corinth, w’hich grew so rapidly under his power, 
furnished ample resources in the dues of the markets 
and harbours, as Heraclides states, for the require- 
ments of the administration, and the support of the 
fleets in the eastern and western seas. From the 
same source would be derived the sums necessary for 
dedicatory offerings. Least of all must we leave out 
of sight the fact that it is the older tradition which 
includes Periander among the seven wise men ; his 

^ BusdIi, Lakedennonitr, s. soi. - Strabo, p. 378. 
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infamous actions belong to later legend. We have 
already seen whenc^the change came. Moreover, we 
* may maintain that subh men as Solon of Athens and 
Pittacus of Lesbos would never have elected Pcriandci^ 
least of all in his later years, as they did, to be an 
arbitrator for their cities, if he had been the tyrant 
which tradition represents him. What great care he 
took for the advancement of trade and manufacture 
has been already shown. It may be strongly urged 
against him that he failed, either for want of knowledge 
or power, to secure in a sufficient degree for himself 
and his successors on the throne the support of the 
lower classes, which were the basis of the new princi- 
pate. For this object he should have allowed those 
classes an active part in civic life, and sought to educate 
them by this means, that they might be in a position 
to support the royal house actively as well as passively. 
Whether Periander was deficient in foresight or in 
strength of character, or whether the position of affairs 
prevented him from entering upon such paths, we 
cannot now determine 



CHAPTER* V 


TESTORATION OF THE OLlGVRCin AT cpRINTH 

Aristippus of Cjrene, the grandson of the pupil of 
Socrates of the same name, who related a number of 
scandalous stories about the sages and philosophers in 
his book on the Vices of Eminent men m Antiquit) 
relates of Penander that he earned on m secret an 
incestuous commerce with his mother Cratea and when 
this was known, he became cruel from his rage at the 
discover) According to another version, the incest 
took place without Penander being aware that it was 
his mother When he discovered it he wished to put 
her to death, but an apparition restrained him, and 
his mother took her ow n life Plutarch only tells us 
that his mother took her life out of love to him 
Penander is also said to hav e caused his own death Of 
this and the means which he took to conceal his grav e 
we hav e the following account He commanded tw o 
youths to proceed along a certain road b) night, to 
slay the man whom they met and bury him , four 
others he bade follow these two on the same road and 
put them to death and finally he sent others after the 
four Hemet the two first mentioned youths in the 
night, and thus came by bis death * 

Of Perianders conduct to his wife hleh&a hornble 

1 Parthen Aarr Amat 17, Plot Sept Sap •' Diogen. Laert. i, 
9 j 96 
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and marvellous stories were told. Perlander saw her» 
the daughter of the\rmcc of Epidaurus, in a Pelopon- 
nesian garb, in a chitOT without a mantle, pouring out 
wine for the labourers. Seized with passion for her^ 
he carried her home. Such is the story told by 
Pythtenetus.^ Diogenes Laertius tells us that when 
^IeIissa had borne two sons to Periander, Cypselus and 
Lycophron, he struck her with a footstool, infuriated by 
some calumny of a concubine, or kicked her, when she 
was with child.- Herodotus’ account is as follows : 
When Periander had killed Melissa and insulted her 
body, he sent to the oracle of the dead among the 
Thesprotians to inquire of the spirit 0/ Melissa where 
she had placed a sum of money deposited by a friend. 
Melissa appeared, but replied that she would not say 
where the deposit was, (or she was cold and naked. 
The garments buried with her were useless, for they 
had not been burned with her. Then Periander 
commanded all the women in Corinth to repair to the 
temple of Hera (on the slope of Acrocorinthus).'* The 
women thought that a festival was to be celebrated, 
and came in their fairest attire. The guards of Peri- 
ander took the clothes away from them all, free women 
or slaves ; they were collected together and burned 
with prayer in a grave. And when Periander sent a 
second time to the Thesprotians, hlelissa told where 
the deposit was."* 

After the death of Melissa, her father. Procles, 
king of Epidaurus, summoned to him his grandsons, 
Cj pselus and Lycophron, the children of Melissa, and 
asked them whether they knew who murdered their 


1 In Alhenmti?, p. 589. a La«t. i, 94. 5 VoM p. 6: 
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mother. From that time Lycophron, the younger son, 
for the elder was weak in intellect^o longer conversed 
with his father, and if he ask^’.him a question he 
made no reply. Periander refused Lycophron his 
l^ouse, and commanded those who had received him 
not to shelter him. An)' one who receiv’ed Lycophron 
into his house or conversed with him was to pay a 
certain fine to Apollo. Lycophron now remained 
solitary and famishing in the porticoes, afid Periander, 
touched with compassion, sought to induce him to come 
into his house. But Lycophron only answered that, 
as his father had spoken to him, he must pay the fine 
to Apollo. Then Periander sent his son to Corcyra. 
Time passed on ; Periander became an old man, and 
felt himself no longer in a position to carry on the 
government. He sent for Lycophron to take the 
throne. Lycophron vouchsafed no answer to the mes- 
senger of his father. In vain did Periander send the 
sister to turn her brother’s purpose. Lycophron de- 
clared that he would never go to Corinth so long as 
his father survived. Then Periander sent a third 
time, offering that Lycophron should come to be king 
of Corinth, and he would go to Corcyra. Upon this 
Lycophron agreed to go. Periander prepared to sail 
to Corcyra, and Lycophron to Corinth. But the Cor- 
cyr^ans were afraid of Periander, and slew Lycophron. 
Periander avenged the death of his son. He took 
300 sons of the first families in Corcjra, and sent 
them to Alyattes of Lydia to be made eunuchs. WTien 
the Corinthian ships, with the boys on board, landed at 
Samos, the Samians urged the boys to take refuge at 
the shrine of Artemis (at Imbrasus), and refiLed to allow 
their conductors to carry them away. The Corinthians 
watched the temple, but the Samians made a festival 
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which they still celebmte in the same manner. When 
it was night, choru^ of boys and girls, provided with 
’ cakes of sesame anil 'honey, proceeded lo the temple 
that the boys might seize the food. This went op 
till the Corinthians were weary of keeping guard 
before the temple, and sailed home. The Samians 
sent the boys back to Corcyra.^ 

The three accounts given by Plutarch, Diogenes, 
and Parthenius, of the love which Periander’s mother 
bore to him, place the occurrence in the time of his 
reign. Periander did not ascend the throne till he was 
forty ; his mother must at this time have been at the 
least sixty years of age. The legend, therefore, falls to 
the ground. The story of the attire of the Corinthian 
women has been already related by Ephorus in another 
connection and for another oV^ect {p. .^78). In this 
we see a second attempt to claim for the Corinthians 
the merit of the offerings of the Cypselids. In Her- 
odotus the theft takes place when the spirit of Melissa 
has declared that she is naked .and cold. This spirit 
of the woman whom he has slain Periander summons, 
not to appease her, but to discover what has become 
of the deposit of a friend. In order to obtain in- 
formation from Melissa on this point, the women of 
Corinth are deprived of their garments and ornaments 
at the festival of Hera. According to the statement 
of Herodotus, Periander’s sons are seventeen and 
eighteen years of age at the death of Melissa. The 
event took place before their eyes. Yet in this nar- 
rative it is the grandfather who calls their attention to 
what has happened. Then Lycophron refuses to speak 
to hb father; the mutual relations became more 
and more strained, Periander sends the perverse 

* Herod. 3, 48.53 
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son to Corcyrn, thus doing the most foolish thing 
possible For ^\hat could be more foolish than to 
send the rebellious son to Cdrcj ra, the most im- 
portant and influential possession of Corinth and at 
the same time the most uncertain, owing to the re- 
membrance of Its lost independence^ Ljeophron and 
the Corcyra^ans would ha\e been brought together by 
their common dishke to Penander , the most dangerous 
leader, the heir of the king, would have been placed 
at the head of a rebellion in Corejra By such 
conduct Penander would have offered rebellion to his 
son and the Corcyrteans Again, how came the Cor 
c}rteans to slay L) cophron ^ That they should do so 
from fear of the tyrant, as Herodotus suggests, is im 
possible, for the) were under his rule whether he was 
in Corinth or Corcyra. The murder of Lycophron was 
not the way to keep Penander at a distance, but to 
bring him upon them If they were really so terrified 
at the sight of Penander, it would have been easier, less 
dangerous and far more to the purpose, if we assume 
the facts to be as Herodotus represents, to induce 
L) cophron at the right time, b) kindness or pres 
sure to comply with his fathers wishes and go to 
Corinth — not to kill him This assassination of 
Lycbphron whom Herodotus describes as gentle and 
inoffensive in character, and who in a few years would 
have succeeded his father — then an old man, and unequal 
to the cares of government — ^becomes, as Herodotus 
describes it a blunder of inconceivable perversit) 
In one way or another Lycophron would ha\e secured 
"i more prosperous future for the Core) rzeans 

The connection of affairs must have been different 
Tradition tells us of the impression made upon Penander 
by the sight of Lyside of the calumnies of the concu 
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me, of the fur)- in nhkh Pcriander fatnliy injures his 
eloved of iheVpassion which carried him to her 
ead body, of the sumihoning of the spirit of Melissa, of 
le retribution which overtook Pcnander in the nliena; 
on of his son. We hear in detail, in Herodotus, con- 
crsations between father and son ; the son is not to be 
ngr)- with the fatltcr for the misdeed of w htch he is un- 
oubtedly guilty ; and between sister and brother : the 
lother is not* to be preferred to the father. Lastly, we 
avc the extraordinar)’ account of the manner in which 
enander seeks his own death Putting these accounts 
)gether, we can hardly avoid the conclusion that the 
:count which Herodotus gives is dented from some 
oetical source The poem told of the love of Penan- 
cr for Melissa, of the complications which brought 
bout her death, of the punishment of Pcnander by 
le son of the murdered woman, hus desolation and 
•morse, and the despair which drove him to his death 
We are justified m prefernt^ the account of N icolaus, 
hich, no doubt, goes back to Ephorus. to this poetical 
iurce From this we learn that when Pcnander was 
Id all his sons were dead — Evagoras, who had led 
le colonists to PoUiUea , Ljeophron, who had been 
am in attempting to establish a pnncipate among the 
eriiEci . Gorgus, w ho had been killed by a fall from 
IS chariot, and Nicolaus The last, who was the 
mdest of them all, was treacherously murdered by 
le Corcyrteans Penander was anxious to secure 
le throne to his house, and in the idea that the 
onnthians, though thc)' might rebel against himself, 
ould be content to have Nicolaus, owing to his mild 
sposuion, their king, he resolved to go to Corey ra 
id hand Connth over to Nicdaus Some Corcyraans 
vccived his intention, and. as they wished to set 
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Corcyra free, and feared the arrival of Periander, they 
rebelled and slew Nicolaus. Pefiander collected his 
forces, landed on Corcyra, toolf the city, caused fift)' 
of those who had had a share in the murder to be 
hanged, and sent their sons to the king of Lydia to be 
made eunuchs. He returned to Corinth, handing 
over Corcyra to Psammetichus, the son of his brother 
Gorgvis. 

From this it is perfectly clear that Periander had 
placed his sons tn command of Potidma and Corcj'ra, 
as Cypselus had done in the case of Ambraaa, Leucas, 
and Anactorium. \Ye do not require the elaborate 
motives supplied by Herodotus and Nicolaus to account 
for the death of Nicolaus in Corcyra. The Corc)Tasans 
attempted to throw off the dominion of Periander, and 
began their rebellion with the murder of the son and 
viceroy of Periander. Periander crushed the rebellion ; 
he proceeded with severity, and placed his nephew 
over the Island as a new viceroy in the room of his 
murdered son. There is no reason to doubt that 
he took hostages from the leading families. Similar 
means for securing the obedience of subjects were often 
adopted by other princes, and by the aristocracies and 
democracies of Hellas. On other occasions also similar 
hostages were sent away as far as possible. That the 
boj's were sent to Alyattes for mutilation is a fact added 
by later Corinthian tradition in order to put a black 
mark upon Periander. The obedience of the leading 
families was only secured so long as they had hopes of 
recovering thrir sons; if they lost them altogether, it 
was at an end. 

In the account of Nicolaus we read that Lycophron 
perished in the attempt to establish a power among the 
PericecL If we connect this fact with the statement 
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of Herodotus that Procles, king of Epidaurus, roused 
Lycophron against his father, and the position which 
*Lycophron takes up towards his father in the same 
historian, and with the statement that Procles madij 
war upon Periander, was defeated and taken prisoner, 
we may explain it as follows: Lycophron took the 
part of his grandfather against his father ; he attempted 
to gain the Epidaurians, whom Periander's victory 
had made the Periceci of the Corinthians, and perished 
in the undertaking. Hence Periander, after fighting 
against his father-in-law and one of his sons in Epi- 
daurus, had to avenge the death of another sort in 
Corcyra. 

Periander must bear the guilt of the death of 
Melissa. The war which Procles declares, the attitude 
which Lycophron takes up in tradition towards Peri- 
ander, are cA’idcnce for that. The story that he stripped 
the Corinthian women of their clothes and ornaments 
may be explained to mean that Periander instituted a 
splendid funeral in honour of Melissa, and commanded 
the women of Corinth to mourn with him, and place 
garments and ornaments in the tomb of Melissa.^ 
According to the account of Herodotus, who in this 
matter follows the version of the Samians, and in that 
of Nicolaus, the Samians have the credit of savin'^ the 
hostages of Corcyra from being delivered up to Alyattes. 
Another statement asserts that the Samians were 
anxious to save the hostages, but were unable to do 
so. It Avas the Cmdians who armed their ships, drove 
the soldiers of Periander from the shrine, and carried 
the children^ back to Corcyra, It was not the Samians, 

> Pluc «A>/: posse suaiifer vrvi” 26 . “Periander caused the 
ornaments to be burned with his wife, ashed for them and said 
tliat she was cold.” 
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but the Cnidians whom the Corejraans remembered 
and to whom they gave tokens of'honour and freedom^ 
from tolls m gratitude for these^icts ’ In any case the 
hostages could not return to, Corejra so long as the 
dominion of Penander or the Cypselids lasted 

If the scandalous stones related of Pernnder existed 
in the sixth century it is inconceivable that he should 
be classed among the wise men at Delphi before 
the end of it, acquire the reputation of* a teacher of 
practical wisdom, and become the authority for rules 
which w ere useful in preserving a monarch) , as Aristotle 
tells us that he was In Herodotus, when the repre 
sentative of the later oligarchy of Corinth is speaking 
before the assembly of the allies of Sparta, who are at 
tempting to force a tyrant at the point of the sword upon 
Athens and describing the sufferings of Corinth under 
her tyrants beyond the vague accusation that Penander 
put to death those whom Cypselus had spared which 
IS refuted by its own exaggeration he can only men. 
tion the stripping of the Corinthian women to please 
the dead Melissa In my opinion this is a proof that 
after the restoration of the oligarchical rule tradition 
could not supply any political acts to blacken the 
memory of the tyrants Hence it had recourse to the 
family life of Penander about which it spread abroad 
exaggerations and inventions beyond the reach of criti 
cism When these stones of the Corinthian nobility 
and the poem followed by Herodotus were accepted 
and believed it is not strange that Plato removed 
Penander from the number of the sages and the 
attempt was made to explain the tyrant Penander and 
the sage Penander to be two different persons The 

' Antenor and D onjs us of Chalcis, 

" Ptviagonaf p 343 
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sage is said to iiavc been Periander of Anibracia, 
a second son of Gorgus. Aristotle contradicted this 
*opinion, and stated distinctly that tltc sage and the 
tyrant were one and thc^samc person.' ^ 

Advanced in years, but governing with vigour even 
to the last, as is proved by his decision between Athens 
and T^Iytilcne, by the suppression of the rebellion in 
Corcyra, and the extension of the Isthmian sacrifice into 
a Panbellenfc festival, Periander died. If wc arc told 
that he went to his grave .amid domestic troubles, such 
a close was required by the scheme of the poem. In 
truth, he had causes enough for remorse and sorrow ; for 
remorse at the death of Mclbsa, for sorrow that he left 
behind him no son who could inherit his dominion over 
Corinth and Epidaurus, over /Egina, Corcyra, Apol- 
lonia, Epidamnus, Ambracia, Leucas, and Anactorium. 
and the angry nobility of Corinth. It is not the least 
proof of the insight atid power with which Periander 
conducted the government, and the firmness with 
which he established his power, that his nephew Psam- 
metichus, the son of his natural brother Gorgus, could 
ascend the throne without opposition. Psammetichus 
had perhaps neither the force nor the skill to support 
the heavy burden which fell upon him, but even the 
strongest and most clear-sighted is not proof tfgainst 
the dagger. 

Nicolaus tell.s us that Periander left Psammetichus, 
the son of his brother Gorgus, the successor to his 
throne.® He came from Corcyra, and reigned as a 
prince, over Corinth, but only for a short time. Certain 


1 Dioser,I.aert i,99; Suidas, Hep/ai 

» r rag,n. 6o Thai Cypselus IS a mjstaVe is no less dear fronx 
the subsequent mention of his aixnal from Corcyra, tvhen ue have just 
been toW that “PsammeUcbus,thesonof his brother Gorgus,” had been 
cstabhsbsd m Corcyra, than from AnstoOe, PoJ. 5, 9, 22= 1315 i 26 
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Corinthians entered into a conspirac>, slt\v him, and 
liberated the cit) The community caused the houses 
of the tyrants to be pulled down? and confiscated their* 
propert) The corpse of Psammetichus was thrown 
out bejond the borders without burial , the graves of 
his ancestors were opened and their bones cast away 
A new constitution was introduceci (5S1 n c ) Aristotle 
merely tells us that Psammetichus reigned three jears 
and si\ months The brother of Psammetichus fiamed 
Pernnder after his uncle, who had received the 
government of Ambracia, when Penander had made 
Psammetichus his viceroy m Corey ra, could not mam 
tain himself in the city In a frenzy of intovication he 
is said to have insulted a favourite boy A conspiracy 
was formed , Penander and his adherents were dnven 
out of Ambracia ^ 

After a duration of seventy four years the pnnci 
pate of the Cypsehds at Corinth was at an end It 
succumbed to a conspiracy of the nobles who had been 
so long oppressed The hatred with which they were 
filled towards the dethroned family was satiated on 
their property, their houses, and their sepulchres The 
detested names of the Cypsehds were removed from 
the offerings which they had dedicated at Olympia and 
Delphi and the name of the Corinthians was engraved 

^ So Anst./’<»/ 58, 9— I3ii<x39lf 536 = Ij04a3'* According 
to Plutarch {An at c. 23) the boy tilled Penander That the Spartans 
deposed Psammetichus and Penander is only maintained in the treatise 
De Malignitaie Htrodolt, c 21 and on the strength of the general 
statement of Thucyd des (i, 15 ) that the Spartans expelled the worst 
and last of the t>T3nts The CypselidsuerenotlheJast The narrajiye 
of Nicolaus about the fall of Psammetichus sajs not a word about 
the Spartans Grote s observation {Htst of Greece 3 59 note) that 
th s fact, if It had been known to Herodotus, must h^ e been men 
tioned 10 the speech of Socles, is qute true. This lerson of the 
overthrow of the Cypsehds may have arisen in the fact that the 
Bacch ad® sought refuge in Sparta and retnmed from thence after the 
fall of Psammetichus 
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in their place For this object, then, stones ucrc set 
abroad that these gifts had been ofTcred from the pro- 
perty of the Cormthiaws , and the fables were invented 
that Cypselus had taken from the Corinthians the 
whole of their property, while Permnder h id stnppea 
the women of their ornaments In Delphi the obj'ect 
was attained The tr^ure house of C> pselus with its 
rich dedicatory offerings, was henceforth the house of 
the Ci^inthiahs, but the Eleans, who, about the jear 
580 DC, regained the management of the Olympian 
festi\ at and the care of the shrmc to the exclusion of the 
Pisatans,' dechned to accede to the requests of the new 
government of Corinth In revenge the Corinthians 
excluded the Ele<ans from all participation m their own 
Panhellenic festival on the isthmus " 

The overthrow of the tyranny of the Cypselids 
to whom Corinth owed as great advances in trade 
manufactures and art as the Athenians o\ved to the 
Pisistratids, was attended with the most serious losses^ 
to the power and mercantile relations of the city 
Epidaurus and vEgina renounced their allegiance the 
island of Corcyra once more became independent so 
that Corinth had again to experience the competition 
of the Corcyraeans m the western markets , m fact, 
Corcyra soon stretched out her hand to Leuca? and 
Ambracii the colonies of Corinth on the adjacent 
coast 0/ che mafahtnd The oltgarcfiy at Conntfi 
could have no thoughts of reducing Corcyra to subjec 
tion, they were content if henceforth Ambracia, Leucas 
and Aaactorium which were threatened by the grow 
mg power of Corcyra, sought the support of Corinth 
m order td escape subjugation to the Corcyr^ans 

» tol 1 p ••47 
Plot Dc Pjfb Ortte c i; 
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Potid.xa alone was retained by Corinth — a very 
important centre of trade on the Thracian coast. The 
colony paid tribute, and each year the Gerousia, or' 
governing body of Corinth, sent Epidemiurgi to be the 
supreme power in Potidaia.* In the new constitution, 
which the nobles now set up at Corinth, all privileges 
within the aristocratic families ‘appear to have been 
removed. If, after the expulsion of the Cypselids, 
Pacchiads returned from Sparta or clsewlfcre (they had, 
no doubt, left Corcyra when Periander became master 
of the island), their ancient privileges were not re- 
newed. Past events had fully proved that nothing but 
the solidarity of the nobility and the suppression of all 
divisions among them could prescr\'e their dominant 
position. Each of the eight tribes of the noble families 
had henceforth to elect ten members of the governing 
body. These representatives of the tribes took it in 
turn to preside in the council. The ten members of the 
presiding tribe formed the prj'tany In llie place of the 
old prj'taneus. The executive was in their hands, and 
the previous discussion of all matters which were to be 
laid before the larger council. Hence the ten members 
were called Probuli.^ Unity and consistency were 
preserved in the government, with a careful regard to 
the oligarchical interest, by the regulation that nothing 
which did not receive the approval of the ten presidents 
could be brought before the council.* The initiative 
was kept in a narrow and dose circle of debaters. 
The council of the eighty bore the aristocratic name of 
the Gerousia, t.e. the coundl of the Elders. Hence it 
could not occur to the governing nobility to make war 

^ Thncyd. i, 56. * 

- NicoL Dam. Fraipn, 60. That we ought to read 6 for O’ I, hte 
Busolt, consider beyond a doubt. Saidas, IIoiTa okt(5. 

* .\rist. Pc^. 6, 5, 10= 1322 i 15 it 
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upon the burghers, who had, doubtless, become far 
more important under the C) psclicls than before The 
’extent and important-c of the commercial interests 
made it impossible to put any restraint upon them, if 
the nobility wished to retain ihur position While 
favouring trade and industry, the C> pscUds had kept 
the citizens excluded from all exercise of power The 
path w-as one to be follow cd >et farther Tlic 
Corinthian nobles were sufficiently sharp sighted to 
tike a nght view of the position of affiiirs Their 
pohc> was determined with a view to the advantt^cs 
of trade. In this way the harsh opposition of noble 
and burgher was softened The lower classes also 
could be compensated for an independence, which they 
had never possessed, by increased facilities of amassing 
wealth and of sensual cnjoj'mcnt The requirements 
of the state were met by the tolls m the two harbours, 
the income derived from the passage for ships o\er the 
isthmus, and the charges for the transit of wares, w hich 
were earned across over land That the Corinthian 
nobles took a p.art m this material view of life may be 
concluded from the fact that some among them, who 
went to Olympia to contend in the gameei, \owed to 
dedicate sacred worshippers to Aphrodite on Acrocorm- 
thus, who should serve the goddess with their Ifbdies, 
m the event of success The number of women thus 
ptcsOTiied to xVie godAess nmges irom seven to one 
hundred ^ 


After the fall of the Cypselids, Corinth exhibits the 
picture of an aristocratic trading city She did not make 
war or the acquisition of power her object, or require 
devoted sefvicc from the citizens to the state By a 


’ lindar, />a*w i-’s BfccUi, Ofymfi 13, 
poem, according to the SeMta, falls m the ) ear 


"ilh the Se/iaita 
464 13 0 


The 
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de\ er use of the means at hand, she sought to maintain 
her position, protect her trade, and ad\ance it About 
thirty years after the change m the government, seeing 
that the Spartans repulsed Aigos more and more, the 
donnthian nobles admitted the cantons of Arcadia to 
their alliance (shortly before the year 550 b c ) The 
support v\hich m this way they obtained for the 
maintenance of the aristocratic constitution, no less 
than the territory of the cit), was most desirable 
But when the Spartans at a later time, after Megara 
had joined the Spartan league, sought to extend their 
hegemony northwards beyond the isthmus, we find that 
Corinth opposed the attempt, so far as it could do so 
without an open breach with Sparta She favoured 
the nse of Athens, and sought m this growing state a 
counterpoise to Sparta. 

The Corinthian nobles also knewr how to make 
use of the alliance with Sparta for the advancement of 
their maritime interests The city lost her supremacy 
m the western waters with the defection of CorcyTa 
the marine of Corcyra surpassed that of Corinth * 
The only influence which the Corinthians now^ had m 
this direction was derived from the opposition offered 
by Leucas and Ambracia to Corinth In the eastern 
sea the trade of Corinth was senously injured and 
threatened by the growth of the naval power of Samos 
under Poly crates, and his union with the princes of 
Nx\os and Athens, which gave him the supremacy 
The Corinthians forced the Spartans into a common 
expedition against the tyrant of Samos Poly crates 
was able to maintain his power, but the dominion of 

' In the Persian war Corcyra supplied 6o, Connth only 40, ships. 
At the beginning of the Peloponnestao war Corcyra had 120 tnrcnies 
Connth only 90 Ambracra supplied Connth with triremes, Leucas 
wath 10 
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Lygclamis in Na \05 was overthrown , at any rate the 
union of the three princes was broken (524 nc) 

' Corinth also aided thaAthenians against the supremacy 
which the ^Eginetans acquired m the /Egean Sea after 
the overthrow of ?ol) crates (after 518 ii c ) 

So far as we can sec, it cannot be said that the 
nobles of Corinth neglected the interests of their city , 
on the contrar), they supported them by a very wise 
and comprelfLnsiv e policy However unsatisfactory the 
domestic gov ernment may have been, it is clear, from its 
long continuance, that intelligence and moderation were 
not wanting Pmdar commends the wealthy Connth 
as the cuj “m which Eimomia (good law) dwells, 
and her sisters, Dike (justice) and like minded Eircne 
(peace), sure keepers of cities, the golden children 
of wise Themis, who know how to guard against 
rebellion, the bold mother of discontent ’ 


* Pind Ol/mp 13 6 lo 
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At the time of the cmignvuon, Dorians, under the 
leadership of Phalces, conquered the old Ionic to«n of 
Sicyon, on the shores of the Cnsa^an Gulf, the most 
important cit) of the yCgialcis, the long series of whose 
Kings \\c have already passed m review Here, as at 
Corinth and Epidaurus, a part of the ancient population 
was adopted into the new community Resides the 
three tnbes of the Dorians — the Hjlleis, Pamph)li» 
and Dymanes — we find a fourth, the /Egialeis, so 
named from iEgialeus, the ancestor of the /Egialeis, 
or old population, who was the builder and first King 
of Sicjon' The Dorians who settled in Sicjon are 
said to have come from Argos, Phalces is the son of 
Temenus, the founder of the Dorian Argos The 
Dorian communit) of Sicyon was a member of the 
sacrificial community of Argos, the central point of 
which was the sanctuary of Apollo Pjthieus, on the 
Acropolis of that city How and when the nobles 
of Sicyon — men of Dorian and Ionian extraction — 
w rested the monarchy from the descendants of Phalces, 
and in what way the four tribes arranged the govern 
ment, we do not Know, we can only assume that here 
also an equal portion jn the government df the com 

1 VoL I p 69 , Herod. 5, 68 The alteraticm of the names of the 
tnbes silty > ears after Chstbenes is a restoration of the anaent names 
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munit) was assigned to each of the four corporations 
Of the rule of the nobles we only hear that they cast 
hside all restraint and designated the peasants — the 
descendants of the Ionic population who had neither 
emigrated nor obtained admittance mto the nobility — by 
the contemptible name of ‘wearers of the sheep skin 
(Catonacophori) ^ 

The territory of Sicyon was small but fruitful m 
corn wine and oil next to the Corinthians the. Sicy 
onians were most renowned for skill and industry m 
all kinds of manufacture ® The city could not remain 
uninfluenced by the trade which gradually grew up on 
the Corinthian Gulf In the contrast between the 
ancient population and the Donan rulers — between the 
rising citizen class and the depressed peasants on the 
one hand and the governing nobles on the other — 
Sicyon also possessed the elements of a revolution 
which broke out even earlier than at Corinth Orcha 
goras of the tribe of the ^gialeis a man belonging to 
the non Dorian nobility placed himself at the head of 
the rising classes — that is of the fourth tribe the 
citizens and the peasants — and succeeded m overthrow 
mg the dominion of the nobles m the ] ear 66$ n c 
and getting mto his hnnd.s the supreme power ’ The 
victory of the tribe of the ./Egialeis and of the lower 
chsses was at the same time the triumph of the ancient 
population over the Dorians the restoration of the state 
of things which had prevailed before the migration ‘ 


’ P!uV Ser iiu iiitd c 87 Hieopoinp iV £it 195 
’ Sirabo p 38 

» The descendanl of Orthagons Cl sUienes belongs to the tnl.e nf 
ihc AtgiMe s y vhciefore n«st Onhagoras Herod, / c 'v S 

; f ^ tos,' s 
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Like Cjpselusand Periander of Corinth, the new 
princes of Sicj'on Vrcre careful to pay honjiur to the 
god of Olympia, at whose shrine, after the middle oY 
the se\ enth centur) b c , all Hellas fathered, and thus to 
displaj’ before the Greeks proofs of their power, their 
piety, and their lo\ e of art. Orthagoras w as succeeded 
on the throne of Sicj on by his son M j ron In 648 B c. 
Al^ron was victorious at OKmpiawiih his four-horse 
chariot For the reception of his ow n^^offerings and 
those of the Sicjonians to the Olympic Zeus, Myron 
caused a splendid treasuiy to be built in the Altis or 
sacred precincts of Olympia. It lay to the north of the 
anaent temple of Hera, at the foot of the hill of Cronos. 

34) Is fixed by the statement of Herodo'tis that the ams^emects of Gts* 
theses, the last Onhafcind, continued ts force suet} years afer bid death. 
These azrasgements were the suppression of the Donan tribes, vhich 
mast hate been set aside «h*a Stc)OQ entered the confederac} of Sparta. 
In 495 B.C. Sic}oa «rad a member of this confederac} At that time 
Cleomenes semmoaed the coQUOfent of Sic} os nnthont any prelunmane^ 
Hence SiC}'Dn ma>t hare }omed before this date, and apparent!} about 
the ^ear §06 B.C, when for the first time Sparta led ber trhole alliance 
across the uxhmos. This gnes us 565 E.C (aOS-t*6o) for the death 
of Oisthenes and too years from this carry us to 66, B C. for the acces- 
sionof Orthagoras, The^edatesaiecoafirmed b} the 01 >Tapian>ictoryof 
Myron, who succeeded Orthagoms m 648 EC , and b} the statemeiu of 
Niojlaas {Frajjn 61) lha* Clislbenes reigned thirty-one years, which 
brings us 10 ,96 B.C W e also tnow that Omhenes tool, a leading 
part in the sacred war against Crisa, which began la 59-» ac. Accord 
ing to^erodotns, the postent) of the Orthagondae runs thus (Herod. 6, 
126) — Andreas, Myron, Arirtonymus, Clisthenes. Anstode only speaks 
of th» tyrannies of Orthagoras and his sons , afterwards he m*nUons 
Ciisthenes {PfI 5, 9, 21 =1315 16 ff) Pansanias (•», 8, 1), like 

Herodotus, menuons Myroa, Anstonymus, Clistfctnes , J lutarch only 
men'ioas Orthagoras, Mstot, and Ginhenes ( 5 >r r^m i-rd. 7) la 
Nicolaus, Myron, Isodemus, and Oisthenes axe brothers. We canro' 
snppo e that the reign of Orthagoras and his three sons filled an enure* 
ccaiory ('lyron was tjTant in 648 E.C. , the reign of three brothers could 
not extend from 650 to 565 E.C, tJt for eighty five years) If the state- 
ireni of Nicolaus, which, no doubt, is denied fr o m Egjiorns, is to be 
reconciled with Herodoms, 3 second Nlyroa must be inserted, named 
af er his grandfather, and the senes will then b* — Orthagoras, \Iyron, 
Anstonymns, af er whom come his three sons, Myron II, Isodemns, 
and Clistheses. 
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It contained two chambers, one in the Ionian, the other 
in the Dorian style, the -walls of which were covered 
*with bronze plates. ^The inscription in the smaller 
chamber announced that “ Myron and the communi^ 
of Sicyon ” had dedicated these chambers, and placed 
the weight of the bronze used in aivering the walls 
at 500 talents (i8^ tons). Pau^nias, who saw 
the building and read the inscription, will not decide 
whether this bronze really came from Tartessus, as 
the Eleans maintained,^ The treasury of Myron is 
the oldest example of the Dorian and Ionian styles, 
which are thus proved to have reached their distinctive 
development by the middle of the seventh century. 

Whether Aristonymus, the son of Myron, succeeded 
his father on the throne of Sicyon, is not certain 
Isodcmus, the elder son of Aristonymus, is said to 
have been deprived of the throne after a short reign 
by his younger brother CHsthenes, who induced him to 
leave Sicyon on some pretext, and then prevented his 
return by force. The beginning of the reign of Clis- 
thenes falls in 596 n c.* 

"CHsthenes was not a man to be despised,’* says 
Aristotle, “ for he was a brave ivarrior.” " His follow- 
tng was greater than that of Isodemus," Nicolaus 


1 Pausan 6, 19, 2 The bronze certainly did BoC come&oin Tartes- 
suSibut this ivas not impossible, as Crote thinks (voLiii p 44, note), for 
a out the jear gjp CoHus of Samos had reached Tanessus, and ihe 
ui ding of Mjron need rot ha>e been erected precise!) m the jear of 
i ®'eB if It «-as \oi>nl before or for it Time was required for 
iJ'v The chamber now uncovered at Olympia, uhich is 

w A« V to hare been the treasury of Sicjon, according 

laK, ‘n 'Is slniciiire to the end of the sKth century. 

si»ii, r .V** V the inscription on it belongs to the end of the 

suth or die be,.iTming ot the fifth century 

If 61 M, allows Clisthenes thirty-one teats 

Wls at 565 uc., the beginning 
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relates, after Ephorus no doubt, for he was energetic 
and influential ; he often sent out auxiliaries in order 
to win adherents *’ Herodotus tells us that he went to 
w^r with Argos.* Immediately after he seized the 
reins of go\ ernment, Clisthenes found an opportunity 
of making himself known b)' his militar)’ achievements 
far beyond the borders of Peloponnesus 

Along w ith the grow di of the Delphian communit) 
round the shrine of Pynho grew' their effort to free 
themseh es from their dependence upon the Cnsmans 
Situated to the west of Delphi, on the southern slope 
of Parnassus, where a steep diff overhangs the Pleistus, 
Cnsa commanded the approach to Delphi from the 
shore of the Corinthian Gulf* At the mouth of the 
Pleistus, which falls into this bay ten miles to the south 
of Crisa, la> Cirrha, the harbour city of Cnsa, under 
the abrupt heights of Cirphis, a detached group of 
hills between the left bank of the Pleistus and the 
shore.® The Cris$ans must have seen with envious 
e)es the unlaborious prosperity of Delphi, to which 
the sacrifices and temple brought e\er richer fruits; 
they must have attempted to pre\ent the separation 
of Delphi from their community, and its emancipation 
On their part the Delphians complained that the 
Cnsi&ns exacted tolls from the pilgnms who landed at 
Cirrha on their joume) from Sicil) and Lower Italy 
to Delphi They had been guilty also of acts of , 
\ iolence — m plundenng pilgrims and caiTjung off" some 
Argive maidens on their way home from the Delphian,. 

* 5» 9, -> = *315^*6, NicoL Damasc. le>c ciS , Herod. 5, 

- p. 236. The altar in Use circuit of Uieanaent wall of Cn« 

with the Bastrophedon in«cnptioa belong undoubtedlj’ to the 
before the destruction of Cn^ before 600 b. c. , Kirchhofi; Studitit , 

s- 135 

* Pind. Pj^th 5, 49, Pausaa. 10, 37, 5 , Strabo, p 41S , UI'iwis 

Rase, s. 23 ^ 
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temple And m spite of n decree of the council of the 
Amphictyons the> had not removed the toll * The 
contrast between the aftcient community, a\ ith its long 
established rights, and the new settlement suffiaently 
explains the quarrel between Crisa and Delphi 

The protection of the Delphic sanctuary had been 
undertaken by the Amphictyons who united for sacn 
fice at Anthela before the middle of the eighth century 
From that time they sacrificed at Delphi m the spring 
and in the autumn at Anthela. Half a century later 
the growing importance of the Oracle at Delphi brought 
about a considerable increase in the numbers of the 
Amphictyons The votes of the members originally 
twelve had been doubled and a place and a voice in the 
council w ere allowed to the Athenians and certain states 
in the Peloponnesus {supra p 236) On the present 
occasion it was Solon of Athens who being at this 
time occupied in reconciling the nobles and people of 
his country, was present at the meeting of the Amphic 
tyons as the representative of Attica and proposed 
That they should no longer endure the outrages of 
the Cnsicans on the oracle but go at once to aid the 
Delphians and protect them for the sake of the deity * 
No greater service could have been rendered to the 
Delphians The protecliou of Delphi by force of arms 
could have no other end than, the complete eman 
cipation of the place from Crisa The first subj.ect 
for consideration was whether any cities would take 
•upon tliemselves to carry out the proposal of the 
Amphictyons and if so which cities It was certain 
that Athen§ would cooperate in the work, for 
otherwise the Athenian envoy could not have pro 

I .SV/u/ Pjnd.'X7ro^<i7«sIIi0 Strabo p 418 ^scK n CVrj// 

TO? Athenvus p 560 * Ar st m Pint Sol 11 
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posed the measure. Besides Athens, Cltsthenes, the 
new of Stcyon, declared himself ready. Not only^ 

n’as it a meritorious action to aid the god of Delphi, 
^ut the Sicyonians had an interest in keeping open, for 
themselves and their neighboure in the nest of the 
Peloponnesus, the approach to Pelphi over the gulf 
The Thessalians, also, whose warriors we met about 
half a centurj' earlier taking part with Chalcis against 
Eretria, were ready. They were commanded by 
Euiylochus, of the race of the Aleuadae of Larissa; 
Alcmaron was the leader of the Athenians,’ Clisthenes 
of the Sic}onians The Pjthia urged those who were 
ex«:uting the decree of the Arophictyons “to make 
war upon the Crissans daj and night, to lay waste 
their territor}’, and make slaves of the inhabitants; to 
consecrate their land to the Pythian ApoUo, Artemis, 
Leto, and Athena Pron®a (the deities of Delphi) , 
net er to cultivate it or allow* any one else to do so. 
The destruction of the Crissans and the change of 
their territoty into waste land not only protected the 
Delphians against the Crisasans, but made it certain 
that no other community would rise up on the she to 
their disadt antage. 

Crisa was invaded by the troops (592 E.C.)* But 
t [Pint. Av <7/ ] * /Escliin. Clestfk, loS 

* Crisa was taLra, acd ifce coa'est far the booty was beld by 
Eorylochcs, acar-dias to the aigciasBt in the Schefia to Pmdars Pjihi^ 
Odis, ta the archoaship of Suaoa, sad the same da'e was grten m tbe 
Panan Marb’e (336 + 364) = Otfmp 47, 3 = 590 E.C. Hence Cicrlii vras 
ta\en, aad tie remnant of the Cnsaa^s on Cirphis cunqc^ied, and die coa 
tea Cat theco’»ra vsstityed cajerrrf; rfi V-n^aj \ e accord 

lag to the Scholia quo’ed, in the ardiosship of Dai!ias,as, aad accondsS 
tothe Panaailarb’e ia (318+364=) 49,3 = 583^0. The irar 

lasted Ua years (Aliea. p 560), fnan 592 to 383 b.<^ The cycle c' 
the Pythian Enna Sans, <r- mher Pestetens, Jnal« it necessary to 
the ccle&*a£ioa za the year a&«- the cap'tas of Cnsa, 1.C 590B.C., 
aad as the istrodcction of the croim after the captare of Cirphis con’d 
cot taVe pi? c= before the re'cm of the fes'ical la 582 E.C.— arc itid 
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the inhabitants defended themselves vigorously. To 
the besiegers who asked when the city would fall, 
the Pythia answered^ “Ye will not cast down the 
towers of this city till the blue wave of Amphitriys 
breaks upon the sacred shore of my temple-pre- 
cincts.” This was the consistent sequel of the previ- 
ous response which commanded them to consecrate 
to Apollo the entire territory of the Cristcans. Solon, 
we are told, understood the saying of the Pythia, 
and advised at once to dedicate the land of the 
Cristeans to Apollo. According to another statement 
Clisthenes was the author of this resolution. At their 
distance from the sea the Crisxans felt themselves 
secure, but when they dLscovered that the response of 
the deity had been carried out, they knew that the 
besiegers would be masters of the city.’ But their re- 
sistance was not yet at an end. It was continued by 
Cirrha, the harbour * city, which maintained herself, 
though the ships of Clisthenes prevented any approach 
by sea.® Solon advised that the course of the Pleistus 
should be altered, on which Cirrha lay, in order to 
cut off the supply of W’ater. This advice failed of its 
object — an underground conduit compensated the loss 
of the Pleistus It was not till this water also had 
been made unfit to drink by the hellebore of Anficyra, 


expressly in the argument, fitra 5t Karayuviffoixfi <o>' tqji’ 

/ifra to 3 'laTTiov Tois t— oX«Atiji/ifrows twv Kt/ipatuv eirl /iji 

apj-ovro, Aa^a<rioi»— vcT<pov Kol intiftairiTifv «0tVTo KCTop^cucrai’Tes 

w e are at liberty and have reason to pot the end of the « ar m 3 S3 b c 
and the beginning in 592 DC, for that the six years are counted in the 
ten IS beyond doubt Pausanias (10, 7, 3) reckons the Tythiau games 
from 0 /y»i/> 4S, 3= 586 BC , Eusebius from 49 , 3 = 582 b c. 

1 /Eschxn vt iis, Diod..£‘w p 30 = 9,16 Poly^enus 

(Slrai 3. 5) calls the besieged aty Cirrha, but at the same time allows 
that It lay tar from th«-sea, from which it is clear that Cnsa is meant 
The two names were often cwifiised, Strabo alone (p 418) keeps them 
37, 5 s Sc/io/ Find JVe)n. g, 2. 


clearly distinct , Pausan . 
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which was thrown into u on the suggestion of Solon 
or Eurylochus, that Cirrha fell (589 b c ) ' For six 
years longer the remnant of the Cirrhseans continued* 
the resistance on the heights of Cirphis In order to 
crush It Eurylochus left behind Hippias with a part 
of his forces - The victors divided the spoil Clis 
thenes received a third part of it‘(583 b c ) * 

The Amphictyons determined to proceed with the 
Cnsffians and their territory in accordance with the 
response of the deity The land was dedicated to 
Apollo, Artemis, Leto, and Athena Pronaca, and re 
mained uncultivated In order to maintain the resolu 


tion against all opposition, the Amphictjons pledged 
themselves by a solemn oath, which the Hieromnemons 
took m the name of the cities they represented Thej 
swore “to come to the aid of the god and the con 
^crated land with hand and foot and all their might 
The oath was ratified by a curse “Let the people, 
the city, the man who transgresses this resolution be 
devoted to Apollo, Leto, Artemis and Athena Prontea, 
may t e earth yield them no fruits , may their women 
and cattle bring forth abortions , may they be defeated 
m war, and fail m law suits and disputations Ma) 
their houses and their race perish, may they never 
sacriffce to Apollo Artemis Leto, and Athena Pron-ea 
and may their sacrifices prove inelfectuar ' The 
reso ution, which was of the utmost importance to the 
Uelphians (it was graven on a stone) was strictly kept 
land dedica^d to the god was paced round and ex- 
. ^ ned at each Pylaa or meeting of the Amphictyons 

• ScM 1 md I rocm. ^ 


; Pausan. 2, 9 6 . P.nd. o ^ 
/Eschin. »// 1091x2 
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at Delphi. When Pausanias visited Delphi he found 
the Crisccan plain without trees and uncultivated ; he 
saw there the shrinfts*of Apollo, Artemis, and Leto ’ 
The Amphictyons sacrificed to Apollo at Delphi 
in the spring. The sacrifice which was offered to tlie 
god at Delphi in the autumn, in the Delphian month 
Bucatius (September), was from ancient times celebrated 
in each eighth year, after the close of a great cycle, 
with contests of harpists, — ^Terpander had been four 
times victorious.® The management of the festival 
^vas in the hands of the Amphictyons. When it re- 
turned, in the year 590 u c , after the capture of 
Crisa, the Amphictyons, in order to commemorate the 
victory, added to the contest of the harpere a contest 
of flute -players, and singers to the flute, as well 
as gymnastic games in honour of Eurylochus the 
Aleuad,* who had the chief share m the glory of the 
conqiie.st of Crisa In a poem of Euphorion (third 
century b.c.), Eurylochus appears as a second Achilles, 
and the Delphians are represented as greeting him 
with a pasan. After the capture of Crisa he was chosen 
by the Amphictyons to be Agonothetes.to arrange and 
group the contests , the prizes of the successful candi- 
dates were part of the spoil of the Crisa:ans Hence 

^ Strabo, p 418, Pausan. lo, 37, 5 From a resolution of the 
Ampliictjons of the >eat 380 B.C, leam ih-it the land dedicated to 
the god was regularly paced round by them, and attention given to the 
prescnation of it as sacred tVhen the Phocians cultivated the plain of 
Crisn, the Amphict>ons declared war upon them (355BC), and itheu 
the Loennns of Amphissa rebuilt Cirtha, a siinilar decree w as passed by 
the Amphictyons (339 B c ) The war, wlncli thus arose, made Philip 
master of Greece. On the superMsion of the consecrated Jatid m later 
times, see Wescher, Elude, pp 12, 36, 55 

- \'ol i |a 301 , iupra, p 4 

s Strabo puts the horse contests m the earliest renew-ed festival but 
the> could rot tahe place on the tmace of Delphi As Pausanias’tells 
us, they must base been firet sntroduetd nben the Cns-ean phm was 
secured. ^ 
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forth the festival was to be celebrated not in every 
eighth year, but in every fourth year, after the pattern 
of the Olympia. At the next oslebration, in the year* 
sSe B.C.. when the resistance of the Crisaeans on Mount 
'Cirphis was still going on, Melampus of Cephallenia 
was victorious in the hymn sung to the cithara, Echem- 
brotus the Arcadian in the Hute-song, and Sacadas of 
Argos in playing the flute. Echembrotus dedicated 
the bronze tripod which he won as a.prize‘ to Heracles 
w'ith the inscription: “Echembrotus of 
Arcadia gave this offering to Heracles when he was 
yictonous at the contests of the Amphictyons, in sing- 
ing songs and elegies to the Greeks." On the third 
retiurrence of the newly-arranged festival, when the 
Cnsffians had been completely overcome, in the year 
582 B.C., the Amphictyons resolved that prizes of 
value should not be given ; the prize of the conqueror 
™ to be a crown of laurel from the sacred tree of 
Apollo, from the grove which surrounded his temple 
At the same time the song with the flute was abolished, 
and horse-mces added. The plain below the mountain- 
terrace of Delphi was now safe ; in this the course for 
the horses was laid down (the stadium was on the 
heighm of Delphi). The chariot of Clisthenes was 
Victorfcus. In the neset six Pythiads. Pythocritus 
the Sicyonian carried off the prize for flute-playing.' 
t hese contests gave a livelier and more influential 
expression to the assembly of the Amphictyons and 
the union of the Hellenes round the shrine of Apollo 
I , ^ ^ t hdeed, these Pythian games, and the 
til which were founded soon after 

them, though they never attained to the imjortance of 

.4, ' oTit R 4=1 : P»L. ,0, 7, 4. s irt 6. 
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the Oljmpia m some respects gi\e a more complete 
picture of Greek life At the Oljmpia music and 
^poetry were not included in the contests 

Clisthenes used his portion of the spoil oX the 
Cns'eans to build a prytaneum in the market place of 
Sicyon and a portico which was called after him In 
other ways also he was careful for the adornment of 
his city and the cultivation of art. Me employed the 
most fhmous"sculptors of his time Dipcenus and Scyllus 
of Crete to make statues of Athena Apollo Artemis 
and Heracles* 

The war against Cnsa and Cirrha in behalf of 
Apollo of Delphi was /bifowed by a war which Clis 
thenes waged against Argos Sicyon belonged to the 
Amphictjons of Argos her territory which lay to the 
south of Corinth bordered upon Phhus and Cleonae 
What Herodotus tells us of this war of Clisthenes 
against Argos shows plainly that the tyrants object 
was to break down the combination which united 
Sicyon and Argos owing to the conquests of the 
Dorians and to obtain complete independence for his 
city If Penander conquered Epidaurus and liberated 
It from Argos Sicyon must also be independent beside 
Argos We know the privileges which Argos claimed 
as head of the confederacy" But she had otherVights 
to the suzerainty over Sicyon than her position as head 
of the community of Apollo PythiEus or the conquest 
of Sicyon by Phalces the son of Temenus Adrastus 
the old king of the ^gialians and Ionian Sicyon whose 
worship the Dorians found existing m the city when 
they conquered it and as usual allowed to remain 
became in the Dorian legend a king of Argos He is 
said to have reighed over Argos and Sicyon There 
1 Pausan. 296 " Sr/ira p 16 
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wns -1 shrmc of Adnstus m the market place of Sicj on 
^\here he as honoured with chonc songs Thisshrinc 
and these rites reminded the Si€)onnns continuallj o^ 
their dependent connection tvith Argos To eradicate 
the memory of the supposed common ruler of Argos 
and Sicjon to remove the conception of the common 
struggles between SiC)on and Argos Clisthenes re 
soKed to put an end to the worship of Adrastus in 
1C) on To the Greeks with their conscientious 
feeling m regard to religious matters alterations of 
worship were impossible without the sanction of the 
gods Clisthenes attempted to obtain the authority 
of the Delphian oracle for the removal of Adrastus 
But m spue of the eminent services which he' had 
rendered to Delphi the Pythia is said to have 
answered Adrastus is the rightful lord of the 
bicyonians but thou stoncst them Nevertheless 
Clisthenes persisted m his undertaking He pro 
ceeded to carry out his object with even greater 
seventy than he intended He sent to Thebes with 
the request that the Thebans would allow him to 
carry Melamppus to Sicyon The Thebans were 
pleased to accede to a request which increased the 
honour and extended the worship of a hero of their 
n t e legend and in the Epos of the war of 
the heroes of Argos against Thebes (the Thebaid) 
of Thebes By 

his hand Tydeus and Mecsteus had fallen By intro 
ucing the worship of Melamppus in place of that of 
Adrastus into Sicyon Clisthenes not only dethroned 
the ancient ruler of Sicyon but made the deadliest 
opponent of Argos the national hero oV the cit, 
Clisthenes founded a shrine for Melafiippus m the prj 
taneum at Sicyon and thus formally installed him as 
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the hero of the countr}^ He caused offerings for the 
dead to be brought to him, and ever)’ honour to be 
‘paid which previously»had been paid to Adrastus.^ 

We have no information about the result of the 
war with Argos, but that Clisthenes succeeded in com- 
pletely breaking loose from Argos is proved by the 
fact that he not only expelled Adrastus, but established 
far more important changes, with a view to create 
opposition between Argos and the Dorians, and that 
these changes continued to exist after his reign. This 
was no small success for such a community as Sicyon, 
which even about the year 500 n.c. could not place 
more than 3000 hoplites in the field.® Besides the 
three tribes of the Hylleis, Dymancs, and Pamphylians, 
which included the immigrant Dorian families, the 
noble families of the lonians who had remained in the 
city formed, as we have seen, a fourth tribe, called the 
iEgialeis. To this tribe belonged at most a fourth 
share in the government and council, in the law courts 
and offices. In these traditional arrangements Clis- 
thenes made such a striking change as is generally 
found only after severe party struggles. He changed 
the name of the /Egialeis into that of Archelai, t.e. 
rulers of the people, thus raising the tribe to the first 
place, and making it the ruling order. From this name 
we may conclude that henceforth it monopolised the law 
courts and council chamber. The citizens and peasants, 
distributed over the three Dorian tribes as clients and 
dependents, were released from this connection, and 
either allotted to the families of the Arclielai, or united 
into new families and enrolled in that tribe. Thus, 
after the lapse of nearly four centuries, the Dorian 
conquest was ret’ersed, Ionian Sicyon restored, and 
^ Herod. 5, 67. S Herod. 9, e8. 
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Je government given back to the old population. 
The three Dorian tribes existed as corporations, but 
they were now the subject part of the community.' 
{ o mark decisively the loss of their ancient privileges, 
and destroy all niemory of their old pre-eminence in 
the Dorian families, Clisthenes changed their names 
in a manner that made only too plain to the Dorian 
nobles the position to which they had henceforth 
to adapt themselves. The Hylleis, th'e oldest and 
most noble of the Dorian tribes, were named the 
Hyatm, i.c. the Piglings; the Dymanes were called the 
Choreata:, or Porkers; the Pamphyli the Oneatm, or 
Asinine. By thus disgracing their Dorian masters, 
Chsthenes put the seal on the restoration of the ancient 
population of Sicyon to the government of. the com- 
munity. The Sicyonians of Ionian blood had now to 
ear t at * the insulted Dorian tribes succeeded in 
removing Clisthenes, and winning back by force and 
belhon the ruling power, they would take the 
severest vengeance for the slight put upon them. 

Dorian tribes in such a manner 
would have as its consequence a fierce retribution for 
all the deprivations and dishonour inflicted upon them. 

buch harsh and severe proceedings are not explained 
by the traditional statement that Clisthenes was more 

Tb-T* '‘"j . predecessors — a statement 

hich tradition also contradicts; and still less by the 
assumption that a fierce tyrant introduced these changes 
finpifr ■" “Otempt and scorn. They were not con- 
sneab ° *0 names, though Herodotus 

more SI° -■ “b Clisthenes governed 

tbe predecessors ; that is shown in 

he statement of Aristotle, -a 

into another tyranny; as that of Myron into the 
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tyranny of Clisthenes.”* No doubt he belonged by 
origin to the Ionian families, and felt himself compelled 
*to make the Ionian* population the support of his 
government, and to strengthen and elevate it for that 
purpose. Yet even this does not explain the severity 
of Clisthenes towards the Dorian tribes. A hint in 
Herodotus allows us‘ to see further. Clisthenes did 
not wish 'the same tribes to exist in Sicyon and Argos." 
If we combine it with those words of the Pythia that 
he was a "Stoner” of the Sicyonians, we may conclude 
from the hint of Herodotus that the Dorian tribes of 
Sicj'on had sought assistance and help against Clis- 
thenes in Argos ; their revolt had been broken down, 
and Clisthenes had punished their treachery and re- 
bellion jv^th severity. By these opprobrious names he 
sought to destroy the bond which united the Dorians 
of Sicyon and Argos by tribal names. This connection 
he severed, and so far as in him lay changed Sicyon 
into an Ionic town by making as wide and deep as 
possible the division between the Doric and Ionic city. 

Apart from the expulsion of Adrastus, whom 
legend and Epos had stripped of his Ionic garb and 
clothed in a Doric-Argive robe, Clisthenes was most 
vigorous in his attacks upon the nobility and their cus- 
toms. This is shown by the statement of HerSdotus, 
that he forbade the recitations and contests of the rhap- 
sodes at sacrifices and festivals. This regulation affected 
nRTv trwiTi *iVrt -wVndri c'dit:- 

brated the achievements of Adrastus, for the Homeric 
poems also glorified Aigos and her heroes, and e.xtolled 
the heroic and chivalrous life. On the other hand, Clis- 
thenes, like Periander.favoured the worship of Dionysus, 
which the noble^ had n^lected. The choruses which 
* Pol. 5, lo, 3 = i3i6a3a * Herod. 5, 6S. 
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had hitherto praised Adrastus \7ere henceforth to adorn 
the feast of Dionysus The ancient deity of the sacrifi 
cial liquor, ho filled the stordiouses of the husbandmen 
with grapes and fruit, was now to receive fitting honour 
in Sicjon The expulsion of Adrastus, the exaltation 
of Melanippus, his ^ ictorious opponent, to be the state 
hero of Sicyon, was met on the part of the Argives by h, 
the increased honours which they paid to Adrastus In 
the valley of Nemea, on the borders of the territory of 
Sicyon, the Cleonceans held a sacrifice in. honour of 
the ancient heroes of Argos, and esp«:ially of Adrastus 
This sacrifice to the Nemean Zeus, and the games 
connected with it which Adrastus is said to have 
instituted, were now extended by the Argives to 
Panhellenic sacrifice In this new form it \va| held for 
the first time m the )ear 573 uc* From the date of 
this increase of the honours of Adnstus m opposition 
to Sicyon we may perhaps conclude that the contest 
between Argos and Clisthencs was carried on not very 
long before this date, between 5S0 and $75 
Of further successes on the part of Clisthenes we are 
only told that his four horse chanot was victorious in 
the year 568 at Olympia. 

Clisthenes was without male issue, with the hand 
of his‘'daughier Agariste went the inheritance of the 
throne of Sicyon ’ On the choice of a son in-Hw 
depended the continuance of the dynastj, the nrun 
tenance of the dominion which Orthagoras had founded 
Hcncc there vvas ao lacL of suitors for tht. hand of the 

I /r/rj Rook 6 chap 4 

* As Herodotus dales the wooing of Agansie from ihis »ictorj» 
Oisthcncs died in 565 U-c, as has been shown, and tly daughter of 
Megades and Aganjic is irumageable in 550 c-c., 5G8 
S3 must be taten for the victor) WcRoerhearbf a son of Cl ithenes 
and the importance attached lo the mirnage of the diughlcr shows 
that there was no 4on 
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t) nnt s daughter The leading families at Athens, the 
PhilaidT and Alcmmonids were represented among 
them They may hi^ve sought to strengthen their 
position and privileges m Athens, which were cur- 
tailed by Solon’s laws and constitution by alliance 
and combination with the tyrant of Sicyon With the 
aid of Clisthenes thej may have thought it possible 
to overthrow the newl) -established constitution of 
Athens Irf a previous generation Miltiadcs I , 
the son of Tisander, of the familj of the Philaidce, 
hid married the daughter of Cypselus of Corinth 
The issue of the union was two sons — Cjpselus and 
Tisander The son of Cypselus was Miltiades II , 
the present head of the Philaidii , the son of Tis 
under was Hippochdes, who now came forward as 
a suitor of Aganste The dynasty of the Cypsehdse 
at Corinth with which Hippochdes was connected 
had fallen more than ten years previously (5S1 bc) 
The rival of Hippoclides for the hand of Aganste 
was Megaclcs the Alcm^omd Alcmicon, the son of 
^legacies I , had been the companion in arms of 
Clisthenes in the sacred war against the Crisjeans , 
subsequently he had gamed a victory with a chariot 
and four at Olympia (572 b c ) ' His son Megacles 
so named after his grandfather, gamed the advantage 
over Hippochdes he became the son in law of CIis 
thenes and his prospective heir (567 b c ) In Athens 
there was a proverb Hippochdes does not care 
These were said to have been the words of Hippochdes 
■when Clisthenes informed him that Megacles would 
be taken for his daughters husband " 

Herodotus has given us an account of the wooing 
of Aganste which ts obviously taken from a poetical 

1 Infra BooL 5 chap 7 * Herod. 6 l‘»6 130 Suidas Ou tfipovri^ 
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source ^ The object of the poem, which even in the 
historians version betrays here and there its Attic 
origin was to set forth the succgss of the house of th^ 
AlcmtEonidae, the victory of Megacles over his most 
distinguished rivals especially over the Philaidse, whose 
contentions with the Alcrnffionidie we can follow for 
more than 200 j ears In order to glorify the prospent> ’ 
of that famil), a citizen of the hostile city of Argos is 
included among the suitors and he is represented as 
the son of the ancient tyrant Phidon, who had been dead 
for a century and a half Clisthenes — so Herodotus 
tells the tale — wished to find out the best man in 
Greece as a husband for his daughter “When he 
conquered at Olympia with a chanot and four, he 
announced that any man who considered himself 
worthy to become the son in law of Clisthenes should 
repair to Sicyon wiihm sixty days or sooner when a 
year had elapsed from that time he would decide upon 
the marriage Then came all the men w ho w ere proud 

of their birth or of their position From Sy bans in Italy 
came Smmdyrides the most luxurious of men , from 
Sins Damasus from Epidamnus on the Ionian Sea 
Amphimnestus , from Ailtolia Males the brother of 
Titormus who was the strongest of men From the 
Peloponnesus came Amiantus an Arcadian of Trapezus 
Laphanes nn Azanian Onomastus of Elis , from Thes 
saly Diactondes oftheScopadjEofCrannon and from 
the Molossnns Alcon From Athens came Megacles 
the son of Alcnunon and HippodUdes. the. saa of 
Tisandcr, who ivas pre eminent among the Athenians 
in wealth and beauty Clisthenes first inquired into 
the country and descent of each of the suitors then 
he retained them m his house for a'^ycar, in order to 
' K rchlioir J’ttsMitttcs ftf s. a" ft. 
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test their worth, culture, disposition, and character. 
The younger men were taken to the gymnasium ; but 
4he chief test was the banquet, for he entertained them 
splendidly the whole year through. The Athenians 
found most favour in his eyes, and of these Hippoclides. 
partly owing to his manly prowess, partly because he 
' was connected by descent with the Cypselids of Corinth. 
When the appointed day for the declaration came, Clis- 
thenes sacrlnchd a hecatomb, and entertained with 
splendour the suitors and all the Sicyonians. When 
the meal was over, and the suitors were contending in 
songs and sentiments, Hippoclides surpassed all the 
rest ; and as the drinking grew deeper, he called to 
the flute-player to play a dance measure, and while he 
played, hjippoclides danced. With this performance 
he was highly delighted, but CHsthenes looked on with 
disgust.^ Soon aftenvards Hippoclides ordered a table to 
be brought in, upon which he stepped. First he danced 
Laconian measures, then Attic ; finally, he stood upon 
his head on the table, and gesticulated with his legs. 
Even while Hippoclides was dancing, Clisthenes had 
made up his mind not to choose him for his daughter’s 
husband, owing to his dancing and unseemly behaviour, 
but he kept silence and uttered no rebuke. When, 
however, he saw him gesticulating with his legs, he 
could restrain himself no longer, and cried : “ Son of 
Tisander, you have danced your bride away.” Then 
Clisthenes commanded silence to be made, and said ; 
“ Yc wooers of my daughter, I commend you all, and, 
were it possible. I would requite you all, without pre- 
ferring one W the disparagement of the rest. Rut with 
one maiden to provide for, it is impossible to find a 
wife for each of you ; to every one, therefore, whose 
sihit I reject, I give a talent of silver — for the honour 
VOL. II. 2 E 
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he has done me m 'wooing my daughter, and for the 
time he has spent aw ay from his home. But Aganste, 
m> daughter, I betroth to M^jacles, according to the 
laws of the Athenians * 

Strabo tells us that Sicjon “was under the rule 
of tyrants longer than an> other citj, but the t) rants 
wrere always men of humane disposition * Aristotle s 
opinion IS “The reign of the Orthagond^ lasted 
too ^ears because they conducted themselves with 
moderation tow ards their subjects and in most cases 
submitted to the laws Thej were leaders of the 
people, and m their administration took care of the 
peoples interests Moreover, Clisthenes was a great 
soldier’ ’ Clisthenes then allowed the magistrates to 
discharge their duties and the laws to cqntmue m 
force — a view which is supported b> the building of 
the piytaneum and the story related by A^nstotle, that 
he rewarded with a crown the umpire who had decided 
against him in the games at Sicjon His reforms had 
been earned out with unprecedented sevens ' No 
respect for ancient institutions had prev ented him from 
overthrowing the arrangement of the four tribes m 
Sicjon and establishing the exact opposite. No feel 
mgs of magnanimity had restrained him from adding 
msul& to the destruction of the influence of the Donan 
nobility at Sicyon. No reverence for religious ordi 
nances and the responses of Delphi had checked him 
when replacing an ancient nte by a new and hostile form 
of worship Yet the arrangements established by Clis 
thenes struck deep root in the city He must have 
correctly estimated the force of the interests w hich he 
attracted to his side by hisjncisivereforms*mcompan 
son with those which he disregarded If the duration 
1 HeitxL 6 , 1-6.130 * Strabo, p jS" * Poi 5 9 "i — i jtf b 16 
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of the rule of the OrthigondTS shows thit this dj nasty 
knew how to reign, and could secure the fa\our of the 
lonnns who formed the lower classes the continuance 
of the institutions of Clisthcnes, when he Ind passed 
away, is a proof that he understood the sitintion 
better than his predecessors, and did not overvalue 
the force, endurance, and insight of the ancient 
population 

When the rule of the OrthagoridT came to an end 
sixty ) cars after the death of Clisthenes, and the Done 
tribes of Sicjon were restored to their ancient rights, 
these families, like those of Corinth, could not fail to 
pour contempt on the memory of the man whose hand 
had been so heavy upon them It is said that an 
oracle fropi Delphi announced to the Sic)onians that 
thej must live for too j ears under the whip , but this 
IS obviously a pure invention, arising from the length 
of the rule of the Orthagondae. To the same feeling 
was due doubtless, the stones which gave the name 
Copr^us t e manure man to the father of Orthagoras or 
maintained that Orthagoras rose to be pnnee of Sicj on 
from the position of a cook or whip bearer to the 
Archon* Nor is much more value to be ascribed to 
the story of the licentiousness of a brother of Chs 
thenes, or the widely spread assertions about his own 
crueltj 

With the death of Clisthenes the ' tyranny of 
the Orthagorid-c came to an end (565 n c ) We do 
not know whether Megacles made any attempt to 

1 Diod. Exc Vat p j i = S •*4 Plutarch, S<r ttum ^itd 7, men 
tions the oracle of the wlup without speaking of the 100 years He 
represents the*Dmcle as given m consequence of an outrage of the 
StCiOi' on a boy of Cleonae vrfio was returning from the Pyth an 
games It cannot thei%foie have been giien till after tlie gymnic con 
tests had been added to the Pythia t U after 590 or 586 B C. 

^ Nicol Damasc Fragu 61 
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Spartans could ha\ c found more than one reason for in 
terfenng in the citj It was not inercl) a disgrace even 
the Spartan nobihty that their kindred w ere oppressed 
m Sic}on, depn^ed of their ancient tribal names, and 
marked with infamy, it was the interest of Spartan 
politics to strengthen the Dorians against the ancient 
population, to mamtaid or restore the aristocracy where 
it was endangered and overthrown Sparta strength 
ened her own power when she supported the ansto 
cracies m the cantons of the Peloponnesus against the 
rising classes, and by this means brought the nobilit) 
which she maintained or restored into Instmg depen 
dence upon her The policy which tended m the 
direction of aristocracy was also the best policy for 
Sparta’s interests, and contributed essentially to the 
establishment of her state In the >ear 50S uc the 
Spartans, with their allies, set out with a great arma 
ment to restore the aristocracy in Athens and were 
thus brought to the north of the Peloponnesus The 
restoration of the Dorian nobles at Sicyon concerned 
them more than the restoration of the Attic aristocracy 
During this campaign or soon after, the restoration at 
Sic>on may have taken place Sicjon was at the 
same time restored to her participation in the sacrificial 
community at Argos That the Dorian nobihty did 
not misuse the three votes which they now regained 
against the /Egialians and adhered to the compromise, 
IS proved by the fact that the constitution then estab 
lishedwas not altered till a later time in a se\erely 
aristocratical direction ‘ But the fact that the Dorian 
tribes were the leading power m Sicyon after the end 
of the sixtJi century is emphasised bj the fidelity with 
which Sicyon adliered to the league with Sparta in the 
I Thucyd. i, S5 
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Persian and Peloponnesian T\-ars.^ ^\'hen Cleomeaes 
marched in 495 e c. against Argos from Sparta, he 
demanded ships from ^gina an^ Sic) on to con\ ey his* 
troops over the Gulf of Algos. They were furnished. 
The vrzr ended vnth the severest defeat that Argos 
ev er suffered. Some v ears afterwards (490 sc.)* the 
Argives imposed a fine of 500 talents on SjC}'on for 
the transgression against the sacred law of the oJd 
league. Sicj on paid too talents. * 

1 Ttat ai$t£<TJes c 2E20» havr bsea de^Oicd, as O ilLCer 

lli.r.ta (Dmer, 1, 164 ), is prOTed by Herodo'iis’s wonL (s, 6 Z), ttai fcj» 
ordinances contmsed no* onlj dsrnsg b.s rtigrs, bn* for smj j'cars after 
bia death. Us .^Cschicfc. of SiTtn, who is ci*otJC»ed la tt« 

treatise, 2?- Htrodol (c. si), as one of those pat down by 

Sparta, ta-ght hare regsed between 565 tc and 5o5 E.C, brt the wtnJs 
o*" H ero d e t s s do no* allar*' e» to «c??o*e there were no’ent ficoass 
and issanecbons ta Si'yo” dnnsg this penod. Ttj ^ds'ts laaj 
verj well tare be!o=ged to vise other la.e*’ cate;. 

• Ir/ra, BocV 6, dtap. s 
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T! 1 EAGENES OF MEGARA. 

The rebellion of the lower classes against the rule of 
the nobility, which in Corinth and Sicyon had brought 
about the establishment of the new monarchy, led to 
similar results In Epidaurus and Megara. In Epldaurus 
it was Procles wlio overthrew the aristocratic govern' 
ment (about 640 d.c). In order to consolidate his 
new authority over Epidaurus and ^gina — an authority 
which, according to Plutarch, he exercised with savage 
cruelty,' — he attached himself to one of the old princi- 
palities which continued to exist here and there among 
the mountains of Arcadia. He took to wife the 
daughter of Aristocrates, king of Orchomenus. Aristo- 
crates was subsequently put to death by the Arcadians ; 
but, by marrying his daughter to Periander, the powerful 
prince of Corinth, Procles might seem to have amply 
redeemed his loss. On the contrary' Procles 'himself 
fell into the hands of Periander, and Epidaurus became 
subject to Corinth (about 600 E.C.).' 

After freeing herself from Corinth, Megara became 

^ Plut Pyth Orac 19 

8 Sttprtt, p 364 Anstocrates of Orchomenus was put to death after 
the battle at the great trench, t e after 640 B c. Hence the marnage 
of Procles •ajih Enstbenea preceded that date The hasband of her 
daughter, Periander, succeeds to the throne m 625 EC. Prodes’s 
accession may thertJfore be plaad about 640 b c. The statement 
of Plutarch Orac. tp) aboot the death of Procles cannot be 

harmonised t\ith Herodotus (3, 5s) 
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a naval power Whatever land on the mountains ad 
mitted of cultivation the plain round Megara and the 
better part of the upland pastures, fell into the hands ' 
of the ruling class, whose acres were tilled and their 
fl{?cks tended by tributary peasants and slaves The 
majority of the population, confined to narrow plots 
and scanty pastures, soon found 'it necessary to seek 
a living on the sea, which washed the shores of Megara 
on the east and west We have seen that as early as 
72S B c the Meganans founded Sicilian Megara that 
even before the middle of the seventh century they had 
secured the entrance into the Black Sea (the Bos- 
phorus) by the two colonies of Chalcedon and Byzan 
tium, and had built Scljmbria on the north shore of 
the Propontis ^ Megara kept pace with the navigation 
of Corinth in the west, and on the yllgean she far out- 
stripped her In the middle of the se\cnth centur) 
Chilcis and Eretria alone continued to surpass the 
marine of Megan as they surpassed that of Corinth 
in \o>agcs to the west 

The growth of the colonics of Megara in the cast 
and west due m the one case to the eKCtllcnce of the 
situation m the other to the fertilitj of the soil must 
ln\ e brought an cKtcnsiv c maritime tnde to the mti\ e 
cit) In this wa> it gave nse to an active, which was 
soon a prosperous class of citizens whose fortunate 
condition caused the peasants to be more sensitive to 
the burdens which the) had to bear The foundation 
of Selmus m Sicily and the reinforcement of By zantium 
which took place in the year 62S nc, did not sufiicc 
to remove from the land every climeni of discontene 
Aristotle tells us that the hatred which the plopic who 
lalvourcd on the soil cherished lowaMs the vvcihhy 

* Siifra, p. II 
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induced them to' repose confidence in a warrior named 
Theagenes. To him they looked for help and pro- 
■tection. With his adherents he fell upon the herds 
of the rich when pasturing by a river, and destroyed 
them. After he had succeeded in obtaining the pro- 
tection of a bodyguard, he seized the reins of govern- 
ment, about the time when Periander ascended the 
throne of Cypselus at Corinth (625 b.c.).^ With regard 
to the nature’of the government of Theagenes, we can 
only conclude, from very scanty indications, that he 
used his power after the pattern of the princes of Corinth 
and Sicyon. We hear of a splendid aqueduct which 
he built to convey the water from the springs of Mount 
Kerata, in the north of the country, to the city. 
Pausanias calls the work "worth seeing,” on account 
of its size, ornamentation, and the number of the 
columns.® Remains of it are visible to this day. 

Miltiade.s, the son of Tisander, a member of one of 
the oldest and proudest of the noble families of Attica, 
the hand of the daughter of Cypselus of 
Corinth. In like manner Cylon, an Attic noble of an 
old and distinguished house, who in the year 640 b.c. 
had been a victor in the double course at Olympia, 
sought the hand of the daughter of Theagenes His 
suit was accepted. Relying on the adherents •whom 
he possessed in Attica, the bitter feeling of the Attic 

* Anstot./’o/ S, 4,5 = i 305 « 24 . Rhet i, = fT=» 1357^ 34, 'niiicjd 
r, 126 We can only draw conclusions about the date of Theagenes 
from the attempt of his son m law, and of this ne only know that it 
was subsequent to the legislation of Draco This legislation falls tn 
621 R c. As Cylon had been victor in Olympia as early as 640 BC ,aad 
It was his object to avail bioiself of the discontent of the citizens and 
peasants of Athens which arose from the destruction of their hopes by 
Draco’s laws, f prefer to put Cjkm’s attack on the Acropolis m 6i€ n.C., 
rather than 6 1 a n.C. , and the accession of Theagenes in (iz 5 r..c., / e not 
long after the founding of Seltnus (628 ac.) and the reinforcement of 
Ujiantium. _ 2 Pausan j, 40, i. 
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citizens and peasants towards the nobles, who had 
deceived their hopes of a less oppressive code of law, 
and on the power of his father-in-law, Cylon attempted* 
to make himself master of Athens by a coup d'etat. He 
wished to establish a tyranny in Athens as it had been 
established in Corinth, Epidaurus, and Megara. With 
the soldiers sent by Theagenes, ind his owm adherents 
from the countiy^, he made an attack on the Acropolis 
of Athens at the moment when the OI}Tnplc festival was 
being celebrated (midsummer, 616 B.a), and captured it 
However embittered the peasants and citizens of 
Attica might be against the nobility, the occupation of 
the citadel and the sanctuaries of the land by foreign 
soldiers was not, in their eyes, the act of a friend ; it 
was invasion by a hostile neighbour. From^aU sides 
they flocked, nobles and peasants, to resist the incursion 
of the enemy, and help the government. Cylon was 
besieged in the AcropoHs. He escaped before the pro- 
visions V, ere consumed. WTiether Theagenes attempted 
to relieve the blockade, and failed, we do not know. 
Under 'pressure of famine Cylon’s associates and the 
Hegarian soldiers abandoned the defence, and placed 
themselves as suppliants at the altar of Athene in the 
Erechtheum. The archons placed guards round the 
shrinet When some of the suppliants died of hunger, 
the remainder were induced by the archons, on the 
understanding “that no harm should be done to them,” 
to leave the shrine and the Acropolis. No sooner 
were the exhausted men beyond the citadel than the 
archons fell upon them at the foot of the hill, with 
the armed soldiers who had guarded the shrine. They 
were all massacred, even those who succeeded in reach- 
ing the altars of the Eumenides on the hill of Ares.‘ 

^ Infra, chap. 9 
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A solemn promise had been broken ; a sin of blood- 
guiltiness had been committed against the gods; sol- 
‘diers of I^Icgara had faJlcn asvictims. Theagencs must 
avenge them. If Cylon succeeded in making himself 
master of Athens by open war, so much the better. 
On sea Megara was unquestionably superior to Athens. 
The coasts of Attica ‘could be laid waste, her fisheries 
suspended, her maritime trade checked. The fleet of 
Athens (the forty-eight triremes of the Naucraries) 
proved itself no match for Megara, At a later time, 
when Athens had thrown the power of Megara into 
the shade, the Megarians .showed with pride the bronze 
beak of an Attic trireme which hung in the temple of 
Zeus, beneath the citadel of Alcathous. This beak 
had beencapturcd In the present war.* But Thcagenes 
inflicted the heaviest blow on Athens when he took 
from her the island of Salamis, which commanded the 
west coast of Attica, Phalerum, the harbour of Athens, 
and the whole Saronic Gulf. That Megara might ’ 
retain possession of the island for ever, he caused it to 
be occupied by Megarian settlers, by which means he 
was also able to provide for a considerable number of 
indigent citizens * It Is true that Solon succeeded in 
landing soldiers on Salamis, and recapturing the island, 
but, owing to the bitterness of party faction* which 
paralysed the power of Athens during these years, or 
the superiority of the Megarian fleet, the possession 
of the island could not be maintained. For a number 
of years Salamis remained in the hands of Megara. 
Not till the end of the Sacred war, when Solon’s con- 
stitution and laws had removed the strife of orders 
in Attica, were the Athenians able to resume the con- 
flict. At that time (about 580 b.c.) they succeeded in 

1 Pausan. i, 40, 4. ^ Pausan. rt/ 
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repulsing an incursion of the jMegariai^ into their land 
at Eieusis. Aften^ards, under the command of Pisis- 
tratus, a youthful noble, they vere able to gain the' 
advantage over the Megarians. A descent which the 
i^fegarians made upon the Attic coast at thepromontor)' 
of Colias miscarried. The intention vras to capture 
the matrons of Athens who celebrated the Thesmo- 
phoria, to Demeter in Pyanepsion (October), per- 
formed nocturnal rites at Hali'mus in the neighbour- 
hood of the promontory of Colias, and afterwards 
danced upon the seashore. Pisistratus overcame the 
Megarians when landing, seized their ships, and 
hastened with them to Nis»a, the port of Megara, 
which he captured. He nearly succeeded in taking 
Megara itself, and maintained bis possessicyi of the 
harbour. This was a deadly blow to Megara. What 
advantage was it to possess Salamis ? The Attic 
garrison at Nissa interrupted all communication 
with Byzantium and Chalcedon, their colonies on the 
Bosphorus, and entirely annihilated their trade with 
the east (about 575 B.C.) ' 

Theagenes was certainly not at the helm when 
Megara was overtaken by this disaster. We know no 
more than that he was expelled, and that his expulsion 
was due to the nobih'ty. When this took place, whether 
after the time that the war against Attica had taken 
an unfavourable turn, or even earlier, we cannot decide. 
The aristocracy once more ruled the cit}', and at first 
with moderationi to which the distress of the war may 
have contributed.' The first object was to rescue 
' chap 15 ^ 

~ Plutarch {Qussf Grae rS) reco^d^ the expulsion of Theajeres, 
and represents it as followed a iroderate gA-enuneat, aPer which 
the people are seduced by denagggces, W e may assume that the 
people did cot expel lfc*ir fj-ote-tor, and iha* they did cot permit hij 
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Megfara from deplorable situation. As there was 
no prospect of wresting Nisaca from the Athenians b)' 
* force of arms, it was agreed that the long contention, 
uhich had gone on for forty years — with a considerable 
interruption, it is true — should be settled by the de'ei- 
sion of a third state. It was, no doubt, Megara which 
proposed Sparta as die umpire. From the nobles of 
Sparta, who had just consolidated their power against 
the universal advance of tyranny and democracy, 
the nobles of Megara might expect an equitable 
sentence. And the sentence w'as most equitable under 
the circumstances. The cession of the harbour of 
Megara by the Athenians was balanced by the 
restitution of Salamis by the Megarians (about 
SJ'OE.C.l'. 

Peace was at last established. Megara emerged 
from the war without loss of land or citizens. She 
was now at liberty to heal the wounds which the long 
contest had inflicted, to resume her navigation and 
trade without hindrance. But the evils of the war 
were incurable. The strength of the little community 
had been exhausted. The naval supremacy of Megara 
was over, though the aristocracy were at pains to 
support trade, and resuscitate it after a long inter- 
ruption. In the year 600 b,c., during the war Ifetweeii 
Athens and Megara, the Samians had built the city of 
Perinthus in a very favourable situation on the north 
shore of the Propontis, where a steep promontory runs 

e^:pulslon till the war brought losses upon them That the nobles were 
in power when the Spartans were called in to decide the case seems to 
me evident for the following reasons Theagenes would hardly have 
appealed to (*heir decision hicgara was in great distress At this 
very tune Sparta tvas consolidating her aristocratic constitution by the 
Ephorate The nolSles of Sparta had an interest in supporting the 
aristocratic government lu Megara by their decision, not in rendering it 
impossible 1 lafra, chap i S 
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out into the sea, between two harbour^J t Lying at no 
^ great distance from Selymbria, the Mt^farian colony, 
Perinthus must have interfered ^yith the trade between ' 
that city and the Thracians ; and it might ev’en endanger 
thb connection of ?rlegara with Chalcedon and B}’zan- 
tium. The M^arians determined to wrest Perinthus 
from Samos, and occupy it themsdves- By this means 
the rival town would become a new point of support in 
those waters, and the opportunity would Ce offered for 
removing from ilegara all the elements which were 
discontented with the restoration of the nobility. The 
Gcomori, i,e. the nobilltj* who governed Samos, sent 
in all haste thirt)' triremes to support the Perinthians 
against the attack of Megara. The Megarian fleet 
\s-as defeated, 600 Megarians were taken jjrisoners, 
and carried to Samos. The crews of the Samian 
fleet w’ere inclined to democracj'; they requested the 
Megarian prisoners to aid them in overthrowing the 
nobility, and promised, in return, to receive them 
among the citizens of Samos. Apparently in fetters, * 
but secretly provided with sr%'ords, the prisoners were 
brought to the council chamber, when the fleet cast 
anchor in the harbour of Samos. H ere sat the majorit)' 
of the Geomori, side by side. At the concerted signal 
the Megarians fell upon them and massacred them. 
This bloody deed •w’as the foundation of the democracy 
of Samos. Of the M^^ans who executed it, so 
many as wished became citizens of Samos (565 

The failure of the attempt upon Perinthus did not 

} The Ameniaa Eoseblos puts the fiwadatioa of CaTnari na in an. 
Abrah. 1418 = 0.5771^. 45, 3 = 59g r.c SynceDus cjates the fansdaaoa 
of Perinlhos coatemporaiy with ihnt- of Cawiriwaj p. 453, fd. Bonn. 

- Plni. Qu(zti. Grezt. 57, Daringthe war with Athens the Mejarians 
<X!u!d hardly think of iavoBihg thetasd^es with Permlhns and Samos. 

The rule of the nobiliiy was restored in Samos towards the middle of 
the century ; from these factors we get Use vagne date given in tie text. 
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increase the.'p'^ver of the restored nobility. The 
events in Samos, and the part which the Megarians 
’took in them, could oqly exercise an, evil influence on 
Megara. Nor was this the only mischief. Tlie fall 
of the Lydian kingdom, and the advance of the Persians 
to the coast of the /Egean Sea soon after the middle 
of the century, and the consequent subjugation of the 
Greek cities of Asia, cannot have been an advantage to 
the trade of iClegara in the Propontis. The supremacy, 
which the princes of Athens, Naxos, and Samos after- 
wards gained in the vEgean, naturally destroyed the 
trade of Megara. While her power and importance 
were obviously declining, the avaricious spirit, which 
had forced its way even into the circle of the ruling 
class, stiy retained its force. There were nobles who 
could not be content with the produce of their flocks 
and estates, and the tribute of the peasants. Whatever 
the pride of blood with which they looked down on the 
citizens and peasants, they did not think it unbecoming 
to marry the daughters of such citizens, or give their 
own daughters to them in marriage — a proceeding 
which the staunch adherents of the old order of things 
viewed with alarm and pain. In such a confusion of 
noble and simple they saw the rapid approach of the 
ruin of Megara ^ Impoverished citizens and farmers 
could only obtain loans at heavy interest,® and the 
moderation with which the nobles began their renewed 
dominion was exchanged for pride and violence.* 


1 Theogn 1S3 192 BergL * Plut Qittrsf Grac 18 

* Tliwjji) 541, 543, 603,604, 1103, 1104 
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THE REBELLION OF THE MESSCNIANS. 

The democratic movement, which had given rise to 
the new monarchy in Corinth and Sicyon, in RIegara 
and Epidaurus, was strengthened and promoted by an 
element of tribal feeling. Among the citizens and 
peasants, or, at any rate, along with them, the old 
population had risen against the descendants of the 
Dorian conquerors, who formed the entire ruling order, 
or at least the preponderating part of their For 

the most part the new rulers were protectors against 
the Dorian race set up by the lower orders, who were 
descended from the old population. In Elis this re- 
bellion of the old population against the supremacy of 
the descendants of the invading iEtolians, who had 
come with the Dorians into the Peloponnesus, made 
Itself felt in another way. We saw how the Pisatans 
regained the sacrificial precincts of Olympia ; how they 
compelled the Eleans, towards the year 660 b.c., to share 
with them the management of the Olympic sacrifice and 
festival ; how from this time Eleans and Pisatans e.xer- 
cised a joint control, with equal rights, and a man from 
each nation was chosen as Hellenodices. '-In order to 
maintain at least an equal claim witlj the Pisatans to 
the management, the Eleans made a descendant of • 
Pelops of Pisa the joint-founder of their state, and 
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sought to transliinn PelopS himself into n hero of their ^ 
community.^ - , 

» The movement of the impoverished and oppressed 
population of the Peloponnesus was not checked, even 
at the borders of the Spartan state Seventy years 
had passed since the Spartans had conquered the hles- 
senians, and imposed on those who remained in the 
land, in spite of their Dorian blood, a severe yoke, 
under which^ they moved, "like asses," bowed down 
with heavy burdens” Now they rose against this 
oppression The rebellion is said to have broken out 
at Andania, on the north border of the land, near 
Arcadia , the call to arms was raised by Aristomencs, 
the son of Nicomedes, a descendant of ^pytus * The 
revolt was joined by the Messenians of Hyamea, the 
district which the AndrocUdas had received as the re- 
ward of their treachery, and by the old Achtean popula- 
tion of Pylus and Methone * Achteans and conquered 
Dorians united against their Dorian masters (645 b c ) * 
Strabo informs us that the "Messenians rebelled 
with the support of the Pisai«, the Argives, and 
Arcadians , on their side also fought the descendants 
of Nestor (z e the Achreans of Pylus) The Arcadians 
furnished a leader in Anstocrates, king of Orchomenus , 
the Pisatje in Pantaleon the son of Oinphalion ® *rhere 
IS the less reason to doubt that the rebellion broke out 
in the territory bordenng on Arcadia, for m the moun- 
tains of this district the hlessenian farmers and shep 
herds might have maintained their freedom Whether 
It began precisely at Andania is not so certain After 
the restoration of Blessenia this place became a centre 

* Strabo, p 355 ff, ja/ro, p 246 ff " Diod tj 66 

s Supra, p 5 5 * 

■■ * The reasons for this date are given, tttpra, p 69, note 

® Strabo, pp 355, 362 , Pansan 6, 23, 2 , 3 
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of worship, and thus it may have been suggested to 
the legend. The Dorians of Messenia had previously 
been in connection with the nfiglibouring Arcadians' 
Crcsphonles is said to have married the daughter of 
C^ypselus of Trapezus, and the son of Cypselus restored 
/Epytus to the throne of Messenia. The Spartans 
had wrested from the Arcadians ‘the districts of Aig}’s, 
Belmina, and Sciris; more recently they had at- 
tempted to conquer Phigalia, and had fought with the 
Orcsthasians. Argos had more urgent reasons still to 
support the rebellion. The Spartans had just taken 
from her the peninsula of Pamon, the south-eastern 
coast of the Peloponnesus, and the island of Cythera.’ 

* 90 That in Stnbo, p 36;, we ought to read lit Afoi^ 

for’HAttoi's, follows from p 355, where the descendants of Nestor are 
distinct!) called allies of the Messcnians, and the Etc&ss help the 
Sp-irtans. How could the Flcans light under rantaleon of Pisa for the 
Messenians when he had just taten from them the management of 
the OI)-mpic games* The same reasons, .and the entire relations 
between Sp.aru and Elis, as they had grown op since 744 at, tell 


borrowd his narrative This epic of Anstoracnes invented a great 
war in which Argos and Sjc)od, together wath the Eleans, Arcadians, 
and Eleusioians fought on the side of the 'Messenians, the Lepreafe, 
Corinthians, and Cretan bowmen (Pausan 4, 19, 4 » 20, S), on the side of 
the LacediEmonians It is certain that Corinth, under the Cypsclidre 
(^iS 5S1 B c),sentnohelpto the Spartans, SicjonundertheOrthagonchE 
{665 565 ac) can hardly have assisted the Messenians, and the Cretan 
archers belong to a much later tune Whether the reason given for the 
conduct of the Lepreat*, that they took the side of the Spartans oat of 
hatred to the Eleans (4, 15, 8), belongs to Rhianus or Pausanias we 
cannot decide, bnt it is certain that the hatred first rose in the stvth 
century, 1 e after jS® E-C., when the Eleans, after completely subjugat 
tng the Pvsatse, sought to eMend their district to the north border of 
Messenia. This statement about the “hatred,” which so greatly 
antiapates events, is contradicted by another statement of Pausanias 


Andania Pausan, 4, IS» 7 
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CHAP VIII ] *1^ DISTRESS OF SPARTA 

According loathe tradition of the Messenians the 
Lacedemonians ivere defeated m a great battle at the 
■^‘Boar's Monument." jn the plain of Stenyclarus, the 
place at which Heracles was said to have concluded a 
treaty with the vanquished sons of Neleus “ Even 
in my time," says Pausaiiias, "this song was sung 
' To the midst of tRe plain of Stenyclarus, to the 
heights of the mountains, Anstomcncs chased the 
Lacediemonians ' There is no doubt ’that the rebel 
lion broke the senes of successes, which the Spartans 
had recently gained against Argos, m a most senous 
manner The rebels were victorious , Messenia was 
lost The blow was felt first and most severely 
by those families of the Spartans who had lands in 
Messenia,* only. It is quite intelligible that these 
considered it unfair for them to bear the weight 
of the war, and that they demanded support They 
asked for allotments m the valley of the Eurotas 
Thus to the disasters of war was added domestic strife 
The framework of the Spartan power was shaken to 
the foundation It was impossible to deprive the 
families of the ruling order — who were settled in the 
valley of the Eurotas — of their lands, and to redivide 
them, or to seize upon the lands of the Periceci there, — 
for they would have been drnen into the arms bf the 
Messenians Aristotle remarks that ‘ in aristocracies 
dissension arises because one party is in too great 
poverty, the other too rich, — especially if this happens 
during a ^var This was the case at Lacedsmon in 
the hlessenian \\ar, as we may see from the poem of 
T) rtiEus, entitled ‘ Eunomia ’ Those who were ruined 
by the war demanded a redivision of the land 
Pausanias also observes that poverty had found its 
* Pausm 4 i6 6 " /V/ 5 6, 2 a 6 ti/f 
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way into Sparta, and, in consequence/^civil strife. The 
Spartans resolved that Messenia and the adjacent strip 
of land should remain uncultivated while the war lastecf, 
that the predatory bands of Messenians issuing from 
^ira might not find com in the district Hence arose 
distress, and, in consequence, faction. Those whose 
property was in this quarter would not allow it to be 
laid waste. In this version the calamities of war are 
changed into a resolution, intended to defeat the in- 
cursions of the Messenians. The strife of parties,” 
Pausanias continues, “ was reconciled by Tyrtaeus ; and 
when they were dispirited after their defeat, and wished 
to discontinue the war, he changed their mood by sing- 
ing his elegies.”^ 

We have the less reason to doubt that the rebellion 
was successful, because we find that the allies of the 
rebels, and, according to Strabo, even their leader 
Pantaleon, the king of the Pisata, were at the same 
time successful against the Eleans. He offered the 
sacrifice at Olympia in the year 644 b.c, and conducted 
the contests, which had just been enlarged, without 
allowing the Eleans to participate. The intention 
u’as doubtless to expel the Eleans completely. The 
conquerors were attacked on the Alpheus as well as 
the Pamisus. 

It tras not by their kings that the Spartans were 
rescued from their danger and dissension. “Tyrteus,” 
Strabo says, "was the leader of the Lacedaemonians 
in this war.;”* and PhiIochorus4 "The Lacedamonians 
overcame the Messenians by the aid of their general, 
TjTtajus.”’ In Plato’s treatise on the Laws 'we read ; 

" Tyrtreus, who was by birth an Athenian, becafne a 

J Pausan. 4, 16, 6 ; i?, 3. s Strabo, p. 362. 

* In AUtenams, p. 6ji. 
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citizen of Lacedt'jmon ; and from that city his poems 
came to Athens “What Hellene is ignorant,” asks 
I'he orator Lycurgus, “ that the Lacedremonians received 
their general Tyrtaens from our city, with whom they 
conquered the enemy and arranged the education 
their youth, taking thought not for the immediate 
danger only, but for all lime " In the elegiac poem 
which bears the title ‘ Eunomia,’ ” Strabo observes, 
“Tyrtceus calls himself a Lacedzemonian, saying 
‘With the Heraclldte we left windy Erineus, and 
came to the hroad island of Pelops ’ If this elegy is 
right, Ave cannot believe Phflochorus, Calhsthenes, and 
other authorities that Tyrtaeus came from Athens and 
Aphidnte, at the request of the Lacedtemonians, who 
had been.bidden by an oracle to obtain a leader from 
the Athenians Uiodonis relates “ When they were 
beaten by the Messenians, the Spartans sent to Delphi , 
the god bade them take a leader from Athens, and the 
Athenians sent Tyrtaeus ” In Justin we are told that 
the Athenians, out of contempt, sent the Spartans 
Tyrtxus, a lame poet, under whose guidance the Spar- 
tans, being defeated m three battles, were brought to 
the brink of destruction The kings wished to take 
the army home, but Tyrtaeus, by reciting his poems, 
in which he exhorted the soldiers to bravery, contorted 
them on their reverses, and gave advice to the kings, 
roused the Spartans to such courage that they •were 
hnaUy v\ttor\ovis‘ In Pansanias the oracle bids the 
Spartans obtain a councillor from Athens When 
they asked for one, the Athemans, though they would 
not disobev the god, were not at all desirous that the 
Spat-tans should reconquer the best part of the Pelopon- 

' Df Less P ^ Leeerat 108 

* Strabo, p 363 * Diod Exc IW p 13 = 8, 27 , Jostin. 3, 5 
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sus without an)' risk. “ So they/resolved to send 
^rtasus, who taught reading and writing, a man 
parently of little intellect, and lame in one footf 
rriving at Sparta, Tyrtseus sang his elegies and ana- 
jsts, both to those in office separately, and to all 
10m he could collect.”^ 

The legend of the lame pbet and schoolmaster 
lom the Athenians sent, out of contempt, to the 
)artans, is obviously of very recent origin. 'It has 
tsen out of the later opposition between Sparta and 
thens. We find it in the most pointed form in 
lusanias. Neither Plato nor Lycurgus nor Philo- 
orus know anything of it; in these authors Tyrtteus 
distinguished for military skill and efficiency. We 
ay disregard the fiction with the less hesitation that 
is self-contradictory, even in the version of Pausanias. 

0 sooner has the foolish pedagogue arrived at Sparta 
an he begins to sing highly effective elegies and 
apsests. We might go even further and allow our- 
Ives to speculate that Tyrteus, the son of Archim- 
otus, was not an Athenian at all, but that he has 
:en claimed by Athenians for the glory of their city, 
rabo, as we have seen, regards Tyrtzeus as a Lace- 
smonian. We find that there is a place named 
phidnze in Laconia, and a statement in Suidas speaks 

Tyrtffius as a Laconian.* Yet the proof which 
irabo produces for his opinion is insufficient. The 
Drds of Tyrtteus, “we came with the HeracHdie into 
iloponnesus," are obviously composed in the name 
the 'Dorians ol Sparta, and TyrtJeus might be called 
Laconian if he received the right of citizenship in 
parta, Aleman lived soon after T^'rtieus at Spina, 
le calls himself a Lydian of Sardis, yet in some 

1 Pansan. 4, * Sieph. B.'A^iSra; Su’idas, 'Tipralos. 
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honties he is^ Laconian of Mesoa^ Pausanias of 
arta, the conqueror of Plataa, when asked why the 
izenship of Sparta Avas granted to Tyrtfeus, is said 
^lave replied “ That it might not be said that a 
anger had been the leader of our armies ^ • 

Even if this answer be a fiction, the silence of 
lartan tradition about Tyrtjcus and the whole subject 
the second Messcnian war is the best proof that 
^rtt^us wa^ not of Spartan origin The loss is not 
rs only Pausanias had before him the complete 
t of the kings of Sparta and their traditions From 
ese he has preserved for us a continuous excerpt, with 
atements from a very ancient date and apparently in 
irt quite accurate He found that Theopompus and 
alydorus had been leaders in the first Messenian war, 
id on ttie ground of Spartan tradition he contradicts 
e statements of Messenian Iegend,about them For 
le second Messenian war he could not even ascertain 
le names of the kings who carried it on In order to 
scover them he falls back on the hint in the verses 
Tyrtseus that ‘ the fathers ©four fathers had earned 
a the first war, and looks for the corresponding kings 
i the lists The tradition of the Spartans had good 
=’ason for concealment Defeats and party struggles 
ad to be hidden out of sight it was necessary to 
bhterate the fact that an alien had teen the leader of 
lie state Silence and secrecy were unavoidable 
The legend of the great rebellion of the Messenians 
n the form in which it was narrated after the restora 
ion of Messenia and then treated m an epic form by 
Ihianus ascribed the saltation of Sparta to the aid 
threh she* received from the Dioscuri This :s clear 
rom the excerpt which Pausanias has presen. ed from 
I Suidas ‘XkKfiax * VivlL the^ Lacon p ■•30 
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the poem of Rhianus. We are acquainted with the 
ancient place of worship of the Dioscuri and Helen at 
Therapne, which fell into the ha/ids of Sparta with, or*^ 
after the conquest of Amyclje, the worship which they 
relidered to the two deities of light, who after that 
time became symbols and emblems of the united 
commonwealth, the double monaVchy (vol.^ i. p. 447}. 
In Attica the chief seat of the worship of.the Dioscuri 
and Helen was Aphidna:, on the eastern declivity of 
Fames.* A legend of the Greeks which was already 
current in the second half of the seventh century’, - 
connected Therapne and Aphidnxe by the story’ that 
Theseus carried away Helen from Therapne, and con- 
cealed her at Aphidn®. When the Dioscuri came out 
to seek their stolen sister, Decelus, the tribal ^ancestor 
of Decelea, a community bordering on Aphidnaj, led 
them to the place, and Titacus, the eponymn of Titacida*, 
another hamlet in the neighbourhood of Aphidnee, 
betrayed the stronghold to them. A reconciliation 
took place, and Aphidnus, the prince of Aphidna?, 
adopted the Dioscuri as his sons. For the sei’vice 
which Decelus rendered the Dioscuri, the Spartans 
allowed the citizens of Decelea the rights of proedria 
and immunity if they came to Sparta, as %Ye learn 
from Herodotus.* 


We know what efficacy the Greeks ascribed to the 
correct invocation of the gods, and the proper praises 
of them. If the Spartans, owing to the misfortunes 
which overtook them in the war with the Messenians. 
■thought that they had lost the favour of the Dioscuri, 
and consequently desired to regain their help, they 

I Hursian, Gio^afh, i, * 

* TtU is proved by the poem of Alcmaa 4, 5 Uerst) and 

the picture on the ch«t of Cyp«ela». Paii«.R. 5, 19, 3. 
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might feel themselves inclined to summon a minstrel 
of the Dioscuri from an ancient seat of their worship, 
In ^rder that his praygrs and praises might regain for 
them the favour of the hero-spirits. They might be 
induced to take this step with or without the DelpHic 
oracle ; and we may certainly venture to ascribe the 
honours which .the DSceleans received at Sparta to the 
close connection of Tyrta;us and Decelea, in prefer- 
ence to ‘the seryices of the supposed Decelus to the 
Dioscuri. Sparta was never averse to minstrels from 
other nations. We have seen what a position Terpander 
occupied as a teacher of music in that city in the first 
half of the seventh century; after Tyrtaeus we find 
Polymnestus of Colophon as a teacher of music on the 
banks the Eurotas. Aleman the Lydian is said to 
have gained a great reputation there by his verses, and 
to have received the citiaenship of Sparta.^ 

• The scanty remains of the fragments of Tyrteus 
prove that his exhortations to the Spartans were 
intended to maintain the existing constitution. He 
uiged upon them endurance in the struggle, confidence 
in the recovery of what was lost and the prosperous 
issue of the war; he excited them to manly courage 
after the manner of their fathers, as became descendants 
and warriors of the Heraclidce, and contempt of death. 
However urgent his exhortations and impressive his 
verses, they could hardly have bad any important effect 
if he had not confirmed his teaching by his own example 
in the battle — if the son of Archimbrotus had not been, 
like Archilochus, at once a servant of the Muses and ‘ 
of Ares 

^ he Spartan^ were discouraged and brought very 
low. They even thought of leaving the land and 

* fn/m, Wooic S, clwp , 
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taking to flight, as we see from the fellow ing verses of 
Tjrt^us “It IS a fair thing when a brave man falls 
amid the foremost, contending for his country ^utf 
to leave his city and rich tilth, to wander as a beggar 
m*an alien land, that is of all things the most shameful 
With mother and aged father, with little children and 
the w ife of thy youth, thou goest fdrth , and w heresoever 
he goes, he is hated whom want and poverty oppress 
Such an one is a disgrace to his kindred", and himself 
gainsaj s the noble promise of his form , shame and 
contempt attend him If, then, the wanderer receives 
neither favour nor reverence, neither respect nor s)m 
path), let us fight boldly for this land, and for our 
children, and die without thought of our lives ’ * 

Other fragments show how T>n®us reminded the 
Spartans that the fathers of their fathers persisted 
bravely in the struggle for twenty jears, till the Mes 
senians left the heights of Ithome He told them that 
the gods themseh es had given them Sparta, and the 
gift of the gods ought not to be abandoned, and could 
not be lost Their constitution also was the work of 
a dume oracle If its sacred ordinances were upheld, 
blessing and prosperity must ensue. “ Cronion him 
self, the lord of fair crowned Hera, gave the cit> to 
the Htraclida;, with whom we, leaving the windy 
Enneus, came to Pelops’s broad island Receiving 
them from Pheebus, they brought home from P>tho 
the utterances of the god, and his unfailing words 
Thus spake the king of the golden locks, the far 
'efarter witfi the silver bow, from his rich sanctuary 
The kin^ honoured of heaven shall be lords in the 
council, they to whom Sparta’s noble city is given to 
watch over, then the revcrtxl Gerontes, and after 
* Fraym to, j 14 BerglL 
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them the men oF^the. people, each to the other replying 
with righteous speech All must be truly spoken and 
»justly done , let there be no crooked counsels in the 
city , let sovereignty and power attend the people, as 
Phccbus has announced ’ * • 

“ Up • ye are the seed of Heracles, the invincible 
Take courage, Zeus ‘has not jet m wrath turned his 
face from you Fear not the number of the enemy, 
nor flee Lfet each man hold his shield firmly against 
the foe The enemy of Ins own life, let him greet the 
dark lot of death as though it were the pleasant light 
of the sun Well are ye skilled in the destroying 
work of Ares, who bnngeth tears, ye have learned 
the wrath of cruel war . ye have been among the flying 
and the pursuers, ye young men , in both ye have had 
your fill They who arc bold to stand side by side in 
the conflict and advance against the foe rarely fall, 
and they protect the people behind them The coward 
loses every virtue, and no man can tell you all the 
misery which overtakes him Shameful are the 
wounds which fall upon the neck of one flying from 
the battle , shameful is the corpse which lies in the 
dust thrust through the back Close your ranks then, 
and each man plant both feet firm upon the ground , 
so stand, with teeth upon y our lips Cover shftulders 
breast, thigh, and leg piece with the wide shield , sei2e 
firmly with the right the mighty lance , let the plume 
w ave Its terrors from the head Thus fighting, let each 
man learn to do noble deeds Let no man with a 
shield turn from the reach of the enemy s darts, close 
up man against man, with the long lance or the 
sword must everyone lay fais enemy low in the con- 
flict. With foot planted against foot, thrusting shield 
Fragm 4 Bergk 
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With shield, with helm pressed agaipst helm, plume 
against plume, and breast against breast, %ht with the 
foe, grasping the sword or the lance in the hand ^et' 
the light-armed hide themselves on all sides behind 
their shields, hurl great stones, and throw smooth 
javelins, ever standing near the heavy armed ” ^ “ So 
fight, ye young men, remaining Side by side Away 
with terror and shameful flight Let the courage m 
your breasts be great and strong, and when ranged 
against men love not your lives Fly not, nor leave 
behind your elder comrades whose knees are no longer 
supple, and the aged Shameful it is when, in the first 
raai.> heCoce the youths aa aged man. hes low^ whose 
head is white and his beard gray, breathing out his 
brave spirit m the dust , a shameful sight it is, and 
stirs anger in all, when he lies uncovered m his 
blood But in the young man all is well and fair, 
while yet he preserves the fresh bloom of >outh, 
glorious m the eyes of men, and beloved by women 
so long as he lives, and beautiful when be hes dead in 
the front of the battle ' " “I heed him aot, nor regard 
him, who is not a brave man m battle, neither for the 
swiftness of his feet, nor for his skill m wrestling , nor 
if he has the bulk and strength of a Cyclops, or surpass 
Thracdn Boreas m the course , nor if he be more 
graceful m form than Tithonus, and his treasures 
greater than those of Midas and Cinyras , nor if he 
IS a mightier king than Pelops son of Tantalus , no 
nor if he has the sweet sounding speech of Adrastus 
and all the glory that may be, — but is not mighty m 
war, dares not to look blood stained death in the 
face, and rise up to attack the foq That is ‘the 
highest virtue, that is the fairest prize which a )Oung 

I frazil iJ Ecrgl. * Fra^?i lo *4 3® 
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man wins among men. He is a common gain for the 
city and the whole people, who, forcing his way into 
^the foremost ranks, there remains without flinching, 
forgets for ever shameful flight, stakes his own life, 
and encourages his comrade with his words. Hd is 
the brave warrior; and often has such a man, with the 
courage of a lion in his heart, ^ turned the thick troops 
of the enemy to flight, and with his zeal restrained the 
waves of battle. When he lost his life in the foremost 
rank he was a glory to his city, and his nation and 
father, pierced with many wounds through shield and 
corselet and breast. Then youi^ and old lament him. 
The whole city mourns for him. His grave, and his 
children, and his children’s children, and those that come 
after are^honoured. His glory and his fame never die. 
Though under the earth, he is immortal, who, enduring 
in brave conflict for his land and his children, Is over- 
thrown by wild Ares. But if he escapes the doom of 
outstretching death, and wins the noble glory of the 
victorious lance, then all, young and old, pay him 
honour, and he passes into Hades after a life of joy. 
In his age he is pre-eminent among his citizens; no 
one will injure him in his rights and honours. All 
men, whether younger, or of equal age, aye ! or older, 
rise up -at his approach. Strive in your hearts to win 
this summit of virtue, and desist not from the war.”- 
Onlj one of the marching son^s of Tyrtreus. intended 
to be sung Avhen advancing to the attack, has been pre- 
served. It runs thus: “Up, ye brave warriors, sons 
of manly Sparta' Throtv forward the shield with the 
left, thrust boldly with the lance ; be not careful of 
life — that is no^ the way of old in Sparta."* Philo- 
chorus tells us that when the Lacedemonians had 
* rra^m 13 * Fragm. is s Frogin. 15. 
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conquered the Messemans, under t^e command of 
Tyrtasus, they adopted the custom that each man 
should sing a poem of Tyrtaeuq at their meals, \i^en' 
in the field The polemarch decided who sang the 
beht, and gave the \ictor a portion of flesh as a 
prize ^ 

It would seem that the Sparihns had not long to 
wait for a return of good fortune. They had been 
compelled to give way before the rebellion of the 
Messemans from the borders of Arcadia, the union of the 
Messemans with the Penoeci of Hjamea, the Achxans 
of Pylus and Methone, and the aid which had been 
given to the rising by the Pisatse under Pantaleon, the 
Arcadians under Anstocrates of Orchomenus and 
the Argives They had lost the battle at the Boars 
hlonument, and had been dnven back to the Eurotas 
But before the y ear 640 b c the tide turned We may 
conclude this from the fact that before this year the 
Pisacans, who were allies of the Messemans, had 
again come to terms with the Eleans, and the festnal 
of 640 Bc was conducted by the two nations in 
common The Pisate must therefore have abandoned 
the hope of maintaining their single supremacy, and 
for this there can hardly have been any other cause 
than a 'defeat of their allies, the Messenians There 
must have been some losses, either shared with the 
Messenians or incurred alone, and anxieties m regard 
to the restored power of Sparta, which could now assist 
the Eleans Moreover, the “floruit ’ of Tyrtieus is 
placed precisely in this year* Once more there is said 
to ha\ e been a severe ^ttle at " the Great Trench 
and the Messemans are said to have Jieen conqueted 
According to the Messeman l^end the defeat was due 

I Atlienarus, p 631 * Snidas, Ti pra Olyf^p 35 = 640 
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to the treachery^ of Anstocrates, the king of Orcho 
menus, who retired at the beginning of the battle 
♦Polybius relates that the Arcadians, in the time of 
Ariltomenes, and after the defeat of the Messemans m 
the battle at " the Trench,” inquired into the conduct 
of Anstocrates, found him guilty of treacher), and 
slew him with all his race The Messemans erected 
a memorial near the altar of Zeus on Mount Lycreus, 
with the follbwing inscription, for which Calhsthenes 
also vouched “Time brought full vengeance on the 
unjust king , with the help of Zeus Messenia quickly 
discovered the traitor Hard is it for the perjured 
man to remain hidden from the wrath of heaven Hail 
to thee, Zeus ' be thou the protector of Arcadia ’ * 
However this may have been, the Arcadians ^\ere 
driven back by the Spartans to the borders of Arcadia 
They could not maintain themselves on Ithome, m the 
centre of the land, as m the first war It was only on 
the remote mountains on the north west border, near 
the upland sources of the Neda, that the resistance could 
make a stand Here the mountains rise to a height 
of more than 4000 feet Between two of the sources of 
the Neda, which rush down foaming to the west, rises 
Eira, a steep summit with thickly wooded sides Here 
defence was facilitated by the natural sirengtlf of the 
place and by the proxinut) of Arcadia The approaches 
also to this mountain country were easy to protect 
The summit of Eira afforded a final refuge, and it was 
strengthened by a wall, which the existing rums show 
to have been hastily constructed “ ' For eleven sum 

mers and ele\en winters the Spartans encamped round 
the ra\ mes of the clear mountain ' — so sang Rhianus * 

* roljb 4, ^3 Pausan, 4, 2- 7 
liursian Ceo^iph ■*, iC" ’ Fausan. 4 17 ii 
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The legend of the Messenians, as it ^\*as thrown 
into a poetical form by Rhianus — who was a Cretan of 
Gortyn* — about the middle of the third centurj' u.c, 
after it had been revived at the restoration of MessCnia, 
has been presen'ed in its main outlines in the excerpt 
of Pausanias. It was to the following effect : The 
first battle was fought at Dcrac*. It was indecisive ; 
but Aristomenes stole into Sparta by night, and there 
hung up a shield taken from the spoil in the temple of 
Athena on the citadel, with the inscription, ‘ From 
the Spartans.’ When the Messenians, with the help 
of the Arcadians and the Argives, won the victor^' of 
the Boar’s Monument, which Aristomenes, with eighty 
chosen Messenians, had decided, he offered to Zeus in 
Ithome a Hecatomphonia, i.c. a thank-offering for a 
hundred slain enemies.* Put he pursued ihe’Spartans 
too far. Disregarding the warning of the seer, who 
saw the Dioscuri sitting on a pear-tree to protect the 
retreat of the Spartans, he rushed wildly past the tree 
and lost his shield. He found it again in the sanctuary 
of Trophonius, whither the P)Thia bade him descend. 
He plundered Pharis in Laconia, and was only pre- 
vented by the appearance of the Dioscuri and Helen 
from entering Sparta by night. From Carj'm he 
carried*off some Spartan maidens w’ho were celebrating 
the festival of Artemis with dances. These he restored 
uninjured to their parents for a hea\y ransom. " ^Vhen 
he attempted to surprise the Spartan women who were 
celebrating the festival of Demeter at the hero, 

by divine decree, was driven back by them with the 
sacrificial knives and spits, and even captured and put 
in bonds. But Archidamea, the priestess', released 
him in the same night, for she lo\'ed*'him ; and gave 
1 Steph. Uyt. . 2 Plct Q}4ast. Com\ 4 , i, 6 . 
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out that Anstom^nes had burnt his bonds by rolling in 
the fire In the third year of the war there was 
another battle at “ the^reat Trench The Arcadians, 
under Ling Aristocrates, fought with the Messenians 
They stood in the centre and on the left wing When 
the battle began Aristocrates, who had been bribed by 
the Spartans, retired^through the ranks of the Mes- 
senians, and threw them into disorder It was in vain 
that Aristomenes put forth all his courage , the best 
warriors of the Messenians fell, and the Spartans made 
a great slaughter of them Aristomenes abandoned 
Andania and the other towns and withdrew, with the 
remains of the army, to Mount Eira From this point 
he made plundering raids upon the part of Messenia 
which thj Spartans had won, and the valley of the 
Eurotas In one of these h% was captured He was 
rendered unconscious by the blow of a stone on the 
head , the Spartans then threw themselves upon him, 
and carried him away captive, with fifty other Mes 
senians With these he was carried to the chasm 
(Canadas), into which persons condemned to death at 
Sparta are hurled, and thrown down All his comrades 
were killed, but Aristomenes was supported m his fall 
by an eagle which spread its wings under him, and 
earned him safe to the bottom For three days he 
lay m the ravine expecting death, when he perceived 
a fox which was gnawing the bones of the corpses He 
followed the animal when it retired till he saw a small 
aperture through which light gleamed The fox slipped 
through Aristomenes widened the hole u ith his hands, 
and so es^ped Once more he made his power felt 
bj the Lacedxmanians He fell upon the Corinthians 
i\ho had marched to the help of the Lacedaemonians,* 

* Su^ra, p. 434, noic. 
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and \v-as once more able to ofTef to Zeus Itho- 
maies the thank-offering for a 'hundred slain ene- 
mies. Afterwards, when the^ Lacedtemonians had 
concluded an armistice in oirier to celebrate ^the 
HVacinthia, he \V3S treacherously surprised by their 
Cretan bowmen and taken <aptive. He was brought 
to a Messenian farm, where a tvidow lived with her 
daughter. The daughter made the guards drunk, and 
cut the bonds of Aristomenes, who then Slew them all. 
A third time he offered the sacrifice for a hundred 
slain. Then Eira fell. The shepherd of the Spartan 
Emperamus, who pastured his master’s flock on the 
Neda, saw the wife of a Messenian when she came 
do\vn from the citadel to draw water from the river. 
He seduced her, and, whenever her husband was away 
keeping guard, he visited her at her house, which lay 
without the fortification. It happened that on a stormy 
night the Messenians left their posts, being convinced 
that the enemy would never attack them in such 
weather. Among the rest the woman’s husband re- 
turned unexpectedly home. The shepherd, who hid 
himself, heard the husband tell his wife that the rain 
had driven himself and his comrades from the avails. 
He hastened to carry the intelligence to the Spartans. 
They St once set out and climbed the defenceless walls. 

It was the barking of the dogs which first announced 
to the Messenians that the enemy were within the 
gates. All hastened to the defence, even the women. 
For three days and nights they fought in despera- 
rion, but then heaven lightened against them, and 
theit powers were exhausted. Eira was taken amid 
“thunder and rain.”* Then Aristomenes collected 
those who still remained, put the women and children 
* Fausan. 4, 21, ^ 
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in the midst, and, by bowing his head and dropping 
his lance, gave them to understand that he required 
a exit. The Spartans opened their ranks, and 
allowed the remnant to march tlirough. We have no 
means of judging how closely Rhianus adhered to tTie 
legend. Aristomenes, the leader of the rebellion, is 
not a fiction ; his name was mentioned at the restora- 
tion of Messgnia ; and the new state awarded him the 
honours of a hero.^ Equally historical is the song of 
victory sung by the Messenians after the battle at’^ihe 
Boar’s Monument. The discovery of the lost shield 
in the cave of Trophonius at Lebadea, the eagle 
which carried down Aristomenes into Cteadas with its 
outspread wings, are traits which rest on foundations 
far older 4han the poem of Rhianus. In the shrine of 
Trophonius there was a shield, on which an eagle 
extended its wings on tdiher side. This shield Aris- 
tomencs either had, or was thought to have dedicated. 
It was shown to Pausanisis* Before the battle of 
Leuctra, the priests of Lebadea and the oracle of 
Trophonius bade the Thebans “not to thrust at the 
enemy with the lance, till they had set up a trophy and 
adorned the shield which the bold Messenian, Aristo- 
menes, had put up in the temple; then would Tropjtonius 
destroy the host of the armed enemy."® An inscription 
which has been recently discovered in the neighbourhood 
of Thebes refers to the erection of this trophy by one of 
the seven Boeotarchs of the year, Xenocrates by name.* 
It bears the name of Xenocrates at the head.® For the 
rest the excerpts of Fausanias betray everywhere the 
hand of th^ poet- Three battles are fought, three times 

*^au$an 4, 14, S»; 32, 3 * Pausan. 4, 16, 5 , p, 39, 14 / 

* Pausan 4, 32, 5 * Pausar 9, 13, 6 

* BuHei lie Corrtip^htHintyut, 1877, p. 351 ; Gilbert in Jahn's 
JaAriiicTtern, \ ol 117,*. 304 ff 
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does Aristomenes offer the sacnfice fqT ^ hundred slain 
* enemies three times is he captured and three 
set at libert) — t^ice b) the faipur and the hand^^ 
women and once b} the aid of the gods In spite 0 
hi? braxerj and heroic courage he fails because e 
has offended against the heavenlj potters When le 
attempts to carr) off the Spartan women who are ceie 
hrating the fcstital of Demeier, he, the^bra\est 
mightiest of heroes is overcome by women 
brought upon himself and his land the anger of the 
Dioscunwhen after tfaeticiorj at the Boars Menu 
ment he rushed on past the deities whom the seer 
saw smmg on a tree to s\a> mote Spnrtaws- To the 
announcements given m a dream to Epaminondas that 
he should restore to the Messenians their lyreditar) 
lands and cities the intimation was added that the 
anger of the Dioscuri was past ‘ 

With regard to the fortunes of the Messenians 
after the failure of the rebellion and fall of Eira, Polj 
bins tells us that the Arcadians received the fugitives 
Tbev not only allowed them the rights of citizens 
but gave their daughters to iheir sons in marriage. 
Pausanias also states that the fugitive Messenians 
"escaped to Arcadia and Mount L^exuS- The Achteans 
of P}lusand Methone, who had fought for the Mes 
senians (supra p 433) took ship and landed on the 
coast of Elis at C>llene where they were joined bj the 
fugniv es from Arcadia The whole bod> then migrated 
to Rhegium* at the foundation of which more than 
eighty jears before the exiles of the first war had 
joined the Chaladians* The landing of the Pjhans 
nnd Methon-eans at Cjllene, and ihcir staj 


I attian 4 6 6 

I jjsai. 4 3 


4 33- 

* J’u’Va pp 7 tCo 
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>\hich Pausanias mentions, show that they first at 
tempted to establish a new home in the neighbourhood 
^oi^jhe Achaian towns on this coast, just as the Mmyte, 
'vhen retiring from the mouth of the Eurotas, had 
settled on the coasts of the Caucones, and the Ptir- 
thenians had wished to settle in the neighbourhood of 
the Achreans on the Corinthian Gulf The Eleans 
must have frustrated the intention of the Pylians 
Aristomenes*\vent to Rhodes, and there married his 
daughter to Damagetus, king of lalysus. From this 
alliance was descended Diagoras, the son of Damagetus, 
who won the bovlng match at Olympia in 464 b a, 
was four times victorious at the Isthmia, twice at the 
Nemea, and frequently at the Pythia, the sons and 
grandsons also won numerous prizes * 

With the fall of Eira (631 d c.),’ the rebellion of the 
conquered and enslaved Dorians, of the Dorian and 
Ach»an Penceci in Messenia, was successfully crushed 
Messema was once more in the possession of Sparta, 
who had renewed and secured her old position The 
lands previously assigned to the ruling order in Mes 
senia must have been given back to their old posses- 
sors The new houses of the Spariaus, who had 
grown up in the meantime, must also have received 
lands here , and the division was, no doubt, caftied out 
on a greater scale than before “ When the Spartans 
Were victorious,” says Pausanias, “they divided the 
land by lot, and all the Messenians who had been taken 
prisoners at Kira and elsewhere, were reduced to the 
condition of Helots ”* We also learn that Hyamea, 
the district which, at the conquest of Messenra, had 
been given to t^e Androclidre, was confiscated, because 

1 Find 7, lo, 8i 84 , Paiisan 6, 7, i 

- Supra, p 69, note * Pauaan 4, 24, 4 
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the Messeniins settled here had taken a pirt in the 
rebellion The same was the case with the territory 
of Methone and Pylus The land of Methone v , ps ^ 
gi\en to the Nauphans for a settlement who after 
their expulsion from Aigolis bj Damocratidas king of 
Argos on account of the support the> had given to 
Sparta took refuge among the Ijoced'emonians The 
Dryopians of Asine remained unmolested in the city 
they had built and the district which had Been assigned 
to them by the Spartans after the first Messenian 
war ' 

Plato extols the extent and excellence of the lands 
which the Spartans possessed in Laconia and Messema, 
and the pastures of Messenia on which the> fed their 
flocks" The size and produce of the plots ^assigned 
to the ruling order must aswe hate seen be estimated 
by the fact that the possessor was m a position to 
maintain himself and hts famil) and serve as a hoplite 
Tyrteus has already told us that the Helots were com 
pelled to render half of the fruits of the land of their 
masters plots on which they were settled to the 
master p 73) The proportion which the Helot 

had to pay could not be increased by the master (vol 
4 p 406) Hence we maj conclude that this half of 
the produce must have been fixed at a definite amount 
both for the plots assigned to the ruling order m the 
valley of the Eurotas and for those assigned in Mes 
senia after the first and second wars We learn as a 
fact that the income of the plot produced for the master 
each ^ear was 83 iEginetan te 123 Attic medimm* of 
barley and a proportionate amount of soft fruits t e 

1 Pausau. 4 *’3 4 44 78 SS 2 a ' • 

“ Plato Alnb i p lat: 

* On BceclJis calculat on of the relat on between the-^gtnetan and 
Amc standard [2 3] [i 3 Attic med mn 184^ busbels English.] 
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orchard-produce and wine.* This amount we ma) 
regard as the fixed half of the whole produce. Wt 
'^h^ve seen that membership in the ruling order, ant; 
possession of the citizenship at Sparta, dependea 
on association in a corporation, and a mess or dinkig- 
club. This association, in turn, depended on the 
payment of a certain contribution to the mess. The 
annual contribution’for each member was 27 bushels 
of barley, ^4 lbs. of cheese, 37 of fruit, 140 
choes (103 gallons) of wine in Attic measure, and 
120 Aiginetan obols (21-24 shillings, English).® Of 
the produce of the plot in corn (123 medirani) and 
fruit there thus remained, after paying the contribution, 
enough to maintain the family and meet necessary 
expens^.® A plot which produced, in round numbers, 
240 medimni (360 bushels English) of barley for the 
masters and serfs, and a corresponding amount of fruit 
and cheese, would require— -in a soil of average excel- 
lence — an area of 24 viorgcn (about 15 acres) of arable 
land : about 6 morgen (sf acres) might be added for 
orchards and vineyards, and for pasturage 7 morgen (4^ 
acres). Thirty-seven 7norgen (23 acres) are equal to lOO 
Greek pletkra * The number of Spartans capable of 
bearing arms is put at 8000, or 10,000 at the mosL* 
The number of families can, therefore, have hafdly been 


1 Pint T.yc. 8 , 

2 Dtc®archu8 in Athpnseus, p I4t . PIW A/f 1 2. 

8 For ihe hophtes Solon requires a nett produce of at least 150 
medimm or metreta: , ihis amount is equal to the incoTne from the plot 
of 120 medimm and a ptoporUooate amount of fruit The Attm plots 
m Lesbos produced about the same quantity , they were leased for 200 
drachm* (Thucyd 3, 50). a sum tvas also intended to support a 

hophte. The Roman plot of 7 jugera (= 14 morgen) is far less than the 
pr^ieriy oT the Zcugit® m Solon The Spartan plot is intended amply 
to support the occupier and his lamilj 

« [The fUthron is = 1 0,000 square feet] 

8 Herod. 7, 234 . *= = »=7o « 37 
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t any time more than 6000. But 6000 or 8000 plots 
tf \oo pleihra require only an area of 12 to 16 square 
miles (geographical).* Hence, even after provj'clipg^ 
all the families of the ruling order with lots of this size 
in ^lessenia, in addition to the lands assigned to the 
Dryopians and Nauplians, the community of Sparta 
had still abundant arable land ifnd pasture which it 
could assign as domain to the king, and lease or other- 
wise employ, to obtain revenue for the purposes of the 
state. 

* Max Dunckcr, Utber dte }tufm der Sparhakn : Monaisb Berl 
Akad ^ 1881 [The amounts giien by Dicairchus and Plutarch, 
changed rather roughly into English cqun-alents, require from each 
Spartan a weekly contribution of 8 quartern loaves of barley bread, one 
dozen bottles of wane, i 4 lb of cheese, } lb of fruit, and about 5d in 
money] 
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age of, 23, 201 , IS succeeded by an 
anstocracy, joi ; his daughter ts 
marned to the Phrygian hbdas, 233 
Agamemnon (the hero), quarrel of, with 
Achilles, 271 

Agamesfor, one of the Medootid kings 
of Attica, 122 

Agarttte, daughter of Clisthenes of 
Sicyon, 414 ; is mamed to the 
Atcmaonid Mrgaclrs, 415, stoiy 10 
Herodotus of the wooing of, 416 folk 
AgatMaJee, a Spartan, action of, in the 
nsmg of the Pirthenis, 8 1 
Agelas, a Cormlhian king, 33 
Agrmen, usurped the throne of Connth, 

ms isd 
92 , the 

Sparta, 

I 57. 74 

Agtauna, mythical daughter of Cecrops, 
and ancestress of the Kerykes and 
Daduchi at Athens, 116 
dyijr of Hesiod and Homer, the, 149 
I AgonAktUt, posmon of, at the Pythia, 

I is confened on the Ateiud Euiy 
lochas, 407 


Agrctera, title of Artemis, 93, 137 
I Ajm, ancestor of the 1 hilaicbi: and 
Cuiysacidxcf Athens, <16, 117^ the 
tmi of Teucfr far the death of, 134 • 
rescue of Achilles by, 270 
A'eamettn, ^ing c f Sparta, conqueror of 
lldos, 19 , captuied Amphra, 6t» 
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^Irutiiur, son of Pclopj, ga^ hU mtnc 
to a fonms at Mejr*r'4 2 ?> 4*7 
foumler of Siphno*, 16’' 
MaJtniJts led the MfS-ienian ?efug«s 
^ jxhcgjnra, 7 1 , 

jILinfaj, king of Ph-eacu, in llDmer, 
45 

Jlemx^n (of Athcw), I*, RTarulwft of 
Thrasymtjles, son of ^citll:,aacr5*0I 
of the UcmaMniSr, 1175 3‘, son of 
.l-schjh^, and last Aitie kitg, 123; 
3*. leader of ike Atkenian» in the 
sacTcxl Mfar, ^04, 4:5; father of 
Megides, who itanW Agansfe, 415 
son of Ampfiiaraus, 272 
AIcBiifomht, ihe, a nohle Athenian 
fantU), 117, 41C 

Wiwan, the poet, a 1 jdun, testunonj 
of, la Spartan tnustc, gfi t hts nation* 
43^1 hii poiition Bt Sparta; 
he received the oiuenihip, 44r 
Ahmnit, aecourt cf, in the E*r, 2S1 
Aletn, grandson of Cewops, rsapod to 
Eubera. 14S 

Atftes, the Heneleid, de,een<W from 
Aniiochuj, 35, 33 j led the Dorians 
to the conquest of Contilh, JO, 31, 
34*. 345 S his descendants rule at 
Connlh, tJ 

Al/ttaJj, lie, the rojwl house la Thes 
13 i retains a dynasiic position, 
I3i 31 i i manatefiy of, is succeeded 
hy a nobility, 111, the Aleuad 
Eurylochus commands iheThwsaliam 
in the sacred war, 404 
AlaaMUr, king of Corinth, sJain b> 
Teltates, 21, 33 

Aloeut, son of llelius, iti the poem of 
Enmeltts of Cormth, 273 
Al/hah/t, the Greek, oldest farm of, W3S 
borrowed from the Phrenieiaos m 
Crete and traQ’sjilanted to Creece, *4. 
105, the old alphabet in Crete, 
105, 30[ ; the Eubcean letters, 152, 
extended to Thessaly and Greece, 
152 , tod to Italy Btitl Sicily, ihroi^h 
Cyme, 162 , the four Ionic leiUis, m 
the Corinthian coins, and at Argos 
and Megara, 367 

Al/Aeus, the, t nver in Elis, 241 foil , 
58 ; myth of Alphens and Areihusa, 
42 • 

Altis, the, sacred precact at Olympm, 
360, treasury of Myron in, 400 
AlynrUs, king of Lyilia , relations with 
reuanJer, 384, 388, 3^ 


Amarynthut in Euben, temple t 
Artemis it, 163 

Atuarytta, Artemis, lutehty goilJess < 
nretria, 163 

Amavus, the, legend «f, on the Ther* 
modon, 192 j m the Trojan tear; 
sung Ly Aretinus of Miletsu, 270 
An-hraa^, eolonuetl b) Cotinihf its 
Importance, 353; goicrncil Ly Peii- 
inder Ihe younger, who isdniLU out, 

392. 396 

'AMttnedtt, the Corinthian, built four 
I triremes for Samos, 47, cp 207 
I Artfkea, a high fortress near Steny* 
cliius in Mcssenia, captured by Alca- 
tnenes of bparta, fit, fiS foil 
Amfkitrau), expedition of, against 
Ihebes; related >n the TTiAmu, 272 
Am/it fnf, king of the Abantes, colon- 
isol Chios, 14S 

Ant/kiera/ff, king cf Samos, waged war 
against Aginn, 4S, zo 6 , 2oj 
Aei/itr/jmr ibe, presides oter 

a sacnfice 10 Pemeler at Anlhela 
and Apollo nt Pythc, isS, 224, aSS, 
403, taws of, about murder, 129, 
doubling of the number (twelte) of 
members, 128. 236; meetings of Ihe 
league, or Pyla.3, 236, 406; the 
Ilicromitemones and lyiagon, 237 , 

I their duties and posiiion, 1/ , their 
decrees on pun[ication,23S, theircog* 
nisance is limited to sacred matters, 

I nml IS not ralinn.al, 239, cp note; 

I helps le spread the Hellenic name, 

I tZ6 , legend of Amphiclyon, 289 , 
the sacied war, eonducted by the 
league, 403 foil , eousecration gf the 
j Crisaran tcmtoiy, and oath cf the 
I leaguc.uofi, institutionof the PythiaTi 
games, 407 * 

AmfikiJatitas, king of Chaicis, 149 , 
story of the conLest of Hesiod and 
Homer at his death, 149 , version cf 
Pfotarcb, 750 

Amfhion, a Baechiad, father of I.ibda, 

346 

.4m/4ifrirr of Sliletns, kills Laodimas, 

I king of Miletus, aiiO is killed by 
Laodamas' sons, zSy 
Attifhitryon, account cf, in the Cata 
hgue ef ll'emen, 2S1 
An^cte, town cf Ihe Achwans, con 
qnered by the Donan Spartans, Ji, 
ig ; under Teleclus, 59, 66 , temple 
of ApoUo at, 72 a the Ilyacinthia 
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at, S4 1 the name AmycWani w ap 
plied to the TBreniines, 87 
Anutvirtm, colony of Corinth, on the 
Ambraeian Gulf, 353 ; erect* a 
temple to Apollo Actius, 354; re 
inforeed by Penatidcr, 362 
Anita, the coastland north of Mjcale, 


d»aH«i4, tlw Slone on v.hi«h the acewser 
sat m the trial of the Arcopigus, 130 
Ana/asts, iht, ofTjrrfeus, 43S 
Anaioln}, the mariners of, 19S, the 
pirates of, 352 

AnJima, a to«ti of the ^Iessenlan*, 63, 
70; seat of the second ^lesscnran 
tis'ns. 433. 434 

Andranwn, deseentlanlsof,at Colophon, 
tSS, S09 

An iroda, brother of the Messcoian Ling 
Aniiochus, fasoured Sparta. 6t, 67 
Aniiratltdif, the, of Ephesus, the royal 
house at Cphesus, retaining certain 
disiinetions and taefe<I nghts, 13, 


Aulnetdit, the, of ^^essenu, surrender 
Amphea to the Spartans, 63, as a 
reward receive llyacoei, 67, 72, 433 , 
they lose Hyamea, 453 
AnJrMlut, brother of Neleus, settled 
first at Samos, then Cphesus, 305, 
founds a monarchy in Cphesu.*, iSS 
Attdnt, settlement of, t63 , u subject 
to Cretria, 153, 169, wluch it aids 
in the Lelantine war, 163, becomes 
free on ibe defeat of Ereina, 166, 
1S3 , founds colonies on Acte, 183 
Anlitut IS orercome by Heracles 373 
Anisia, temple and sacrifice of Demeier 
at , IS under the care of the Arupbicty 
*■ onic league, 128, 324, 403, 236 
A ntheslin/t, the, the spring festival of 
Dionysus, at Athens, 137, held hj 
Teos, Phocara, Smyrna, iSj 
Aniulcs, the Mcsscnian, conqueror in 
the eighth Olympud, 19 
Aicn<yra, the hellebote of, 405 
AnUnmesius of Chalcis, founds Khe 
gium, 160 

‘Alt afi'hVwadrts, , 
2*, king of ^^essenI3, 59 , in whese 
mgn arose the war with Sparta, 61, 
67 , 3’, the settler of Delos, 168 , 
4% of Syracuse, the historian, his 
account of the Pacthenians, 79 , of 
the colomaalion of Rhegium, 160 
Anltope, the Amazon, 192 


AHitfhemtii, the Rhodian, founds Lindii, 
the bter Cela, 107 

Afatuna, the, oscribcil to Jlelantlins, 
118; H the festival of the phratnes 
at Athens to /cus 1 hratnus, Atk-Tli 
Phratna, an I Hephaistus, 1J9; is 
otxerved hy all the Ionic cine* except 
Cphesus and Colophon, 1S3 
AfhtJn r, in Attica, birthplace of Tyr 
tamt,437; question whether Tyrtarus 
came* from the Laconian or zVttlc 
Aphidmr, 437 439; the Attic Aphid 
n't ts^he chief seat of the worship of 
Helen and the Dnscuri, 440, legend 
ofAjhidnus, and the rape of Helen 
by Theseus to Aphidnie, 440 
AphtJnat, nJt under AfhiJne 
AfhndtuHvi, a cilv So Cyprus, I to 
Af’hriy.tiU, worship of, in Cyprus, and 
|K>emon, It! , su the Cjpna, 271 , 
myihof the birth of, m the ThefS^ny, 
379, \phrwlite»tbe Syrian \*er3, 
sSo : temple of, at Corinth, 380 , on 
the zXcroeonnih, 395 
AffUo nth till, saenfieiaWeagve of, on 
the Larusa at Argos, 1 7, 30, 339, 
398$ Camcio* and the Camea, 33, 
93. temple of, at Amyelx, 73, the 
Khodian XpoUo k RaaJ Samin, loS, 
temple of the Delphic Apollo at 
Athens (the IMphininm), 133, At 
chegetes, J53, 233, Delian 169, 
329, and fi-stival of, at Delo*. 39. 
137,169 172, and Homeric hymn to, 
170 172, 276 , oracle of, at Didyma, 
1S7, 233 . new ethical conception of 
A[^Io. 316, 230, 331 , Delphic, or 
Pythian, at Pytho, 12S, 220, 224, 
229 foil, 333 235, r/i/e under 
temple at the Donan Triopium, 
244 , Clanan, 233 , Attic legend of 
Apollo and Ion, 292 , Bbedroimos, 
292 , Patrous, 292 , Leucadian, 353 . 
Artios, at Anactonum, 354 
AJ'oHonta, colony of the Corinthians in 
Epirus, 361, 36a 
A/stat, a river m Italy, 160, >6l 
Jrachlkat, the, a nier in Epirus, 3S3 
AnndiB, Aeia4»o»3,\bt,-saiTrvAt^’Ait 
monarchy among, 13 , mountains ol^ 

53 , connection with the Messemans, 

54 5«. 349, whom tlfy support m 
ihefirst Messtnianwar, 64 eticr5ach 
meat of Sparta on, 66 , afford rcfiige 
to the ■Xles.enions, 71 , warof Si>aHa 
with the*Arcadiaii» of Tcgca, and 
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re'crses, bS , and defeat of Sparta by 
the PhigaUms, 90, 434k, suceefocs of 
Sparta -igainst the Arcadians, saul 

^^nqoest of Scirrs, 90 . treaties of the 
raejns rvith the Arcadians, , 23S , 
CypaslusofTrapeius iii Arcadia, 349, 
‘1’ 54. 56; Aristocrates of Orcfco 
menus and the Arcadian Cjpselids, 
364, 423 ; alliance of the Arcadians 
"ith Connth, 396 , join the Spartan 
tea^e, 420 , assist the Mttisemans 
in the second war under Aristocrates 
of Orchoinetras, 433, 454 ; ^eacheiy 
of Ansiocrates, \rtio is put to death 1^ 
the Arcidtans, 447, 449 , the 2Jcs 
seaians find refuge m Arcadia, 452 

Archadamia, priestess of Demeter at 
.rEgila, 448 

AriAatider, son of Achanis, agt 

title of the Delphte Apollo, 
as leading colonisation, 155, ajs 

Anitfii, the tnbe of the rE^eis in 
Siqon, so named b> Clisthenes, 411, 

420 

Anlunviirj,*:ii\Qwsi of 2i«vs tu the 
^geanSea. 16S 

Arthiat of Cormth, a Baeehiid, lead, 
the colony to Syracuse, 39 42 , story 
of his siolence, roluntary exile, and 
death, 40, 41 , the omrle to, 41, cp 
232 

AfchtAitrfiM. son of Theopuiapus of 
Swrta, SS 

Anhleehtu, of Pares, first made poetry 
a \ehiel* of personal interests *73, 
ttougli lie wrote hjirns and elegies 
174 , his life IS imposenshed, and 
leases Paros for the Colophomin 
colony of Sms, 175, 109 , joins his 
father’s colony to Thasos shares id 
the wars and difficulties of the colon 
ISts, 176, and consoles them, 177 
hill filially despairs of Thasos, 17S , 
rtiarns to Paros, i» belrolheil to 
A’eohafe, ryg , but being deftamfeil 
hy her father, Inmponns father aal 
daughter to death, iSo, his salwes 
*81, and death, iSi, his poetic 
gN.atness and reputaiion in Grwe^ 
•S2. poem on the Lelanime nai, 
163, epHymnion lo Heracles and 
Ijiaoi— tN» Tenella Song, 174, 25J, 
=114, invents the uaibic, iSi, 276, 
-77 > hymn to Dionysus and Core, 
173 277 . lollephastu? 277. 
the Lesbian pTan m the laubic 


tetrameter. 277 , first to name the 
Greet, oition Hellenes. 17S, ago 
Anhtrairaitts, father of Tyit-cus, 43S 
Archipfntt, an Athenian king, 122 
Arciittlt), son of Ach'eus, rules m Argos, 
291 

ofiyfSiiapoi, the leader of the sacred em 
basuies, 361 * 

ArehanSy the, at Athens, 135 , siibslita 
lionof nine for a decennial prjhinj 
of the rojaJ family, 135 , are elected 
from (he ivliulc nubility, GSz b c , 
13$, possess the judicial and execu 
(lie Ttithonty, 136 , the vanous 
fiuictioiis of the nine, which include 
the powers and name of the former 
Img, 136, 137 , with the tnbal lings 
and phiatriarcbs fonn the council 
in the Piytaneiim, J40 , where the 
n.iuo'an also jom them. 14.6, sap 
ptess the attempt of Cylou, 42&, cp 

136 

AnUttus of Miletos, a cyclic poet, 270 , 
telehraledthecarrynjigaway of Achilles 
(o Lcuke, 294, Zje, author of as 
epic on the war of the Titans, 280 
Ant}!, king of T.ydifl, 197, war of, 
with Miletus, 363 
Ano^ title of Athena, 130 
Arufia^s, the, councii of, tribunal of 
cases of muider, lU laws on murder 
and |)uiific.auun, 61, mythical liiaU 
of Aaes, Cephaius tmti Orestes at, 
130 , account of the trial, ijn, 131 , 
attar of the Ennuyes on, 115, 119, 
130 

Ara, trial of, on the Areopagus, 130 
Arrihma. l°a spriii£atSyiacusB,^yth 
of Alpheus and Arethusa, 4a , s% in 
Eulx^, iSj * 

Argafau, the, one of the’four fomc 
tribes, nS. 190 

Argo A»y»e«£f, the myth of, localised 
ID the IVntiis, 191, 192 , date of the 
234 

ufijor early Breatness, and colonies of, 
ifi , fetlerition of, 16, vtJe under 
FaJeratian, first kings of, 17., Phidon, 
17 ftU , Z44 foil, cp under PAtJett 
greatness of, 19, assists Ileleans and 
Achxans against Sparta, then helps 
them (o cmigrite, 19, ao , reduces 
Connth, a 1 , assists the Tisalx against 
Ebs, and holds the Olympia under 
lludon, 74S B c , 21, 22, 244, 252 , 
A^osand the Hrradean legend, tJ , 
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Phidon snd the alphabet, coinage, I an Alhemaa king, 122 

'■ •••’• — * l— of 


of Pbidon, 29 , succeeding of, 
29 , conquest of Asine and expulsion 
o^the Diyopes by Eratus, 30, 62 , 
assists Megara against Connth, 37 , 
opposition of Connlh and Argos, 48 , 
assists Messenia against the Spartans, 
64, 71 , itarsiith Sparta, victory at 
Hysiie, £8 , loss of the eastern penin 
sula of Laconia, 90, 91, 434 , revolt 
of Nanpha, id 454 , decline of the 
power of, 112, A^ves in the Am 
phictyonie league, 236 , legends of 
Danaos, 256, 391 , and the Aduean 
Archsnder m Argos, 291 , cononnal 
repulse of Argos by Sparta m the 
sixth century, 396 , storyofthe settle 
ment of Sicyon by Dorians from Argos 
39$ , hostilities with Cluthenes of 
SicjoB, 409 4J4 , and expulsion of 
the Argire hero AdrastBs from Sicyon, 
410, 414, the Nemean games id 
Argobs to Zeus and Adrastos 414 , 


second Messeman war, 433 434 
Artadnt (Anagne), cult of, at Naxos, 
168, IS a Phceiueian worship, 168, 
169 

Anan, dtity (Mitra), and usages of 
punSeation, 229, mixture of Anan 
an^ Semitic mytbologf m the TKrv- 
28a , legend of Deoalion, 
287 , contrast ^tween the Greek and 
the Indiah Anan chancier, 29$ 
Aruus, a CorinUiun, murders Telcstes, 
29. 33 

Anmnestu], king of the Tyrrheiiians, is 
the first barbarian who makes an 
offering to Zetis at Olympia, 203 
Antn, of Mctbymna m Lesbos, the first 
aihanstorhi3dax,.lOO 3f3,tniBrf 
snd imprared the cyclic choruses to | 
Dionysus at Conoih 100, 373, cn* 
ploj-ed the Armei Orthiar, and com 1 
po^ diihyrambs, 373; elaborates' 
the chorus, 374 , is patrooisci! ly | 
renander 37 4 , legend of Aricm and ' 
the Dolphin, 374 376 ; the statue and ^ 
375. 376 ' 


menus in Arcadia , bis daughter 
marries Frocles of Epidiimis, 364, 
423 , assists the Messenuns in the 
second war, 433, 434 , deserts them 
at the battle of the trendi, 447, 449 , 
and isttned and put to death by the 
Arcadians, 447 

Ansiodai ttdas, as Argive king, father 
of Phidon, 17 • 

Artstadanus, I* of Sparta ; the sons of, 
56. 57 , 2', of hlesseoia , his heroic 
deeds m the first war, 63 65 

Anstomackut, great grandson of Her 
aeles, father of Temenus, 244 

Anstonudes, king of Connth, 21, 29, 

33 

Artttomaus, ihe ^pytid, king of the 
Messeiuans In the second war, 433 « 
defeatslheSp3rtaDs,435 , isdefeated, 

^ aod makes a stand a^ Eira, 446, 
447, lus heroic feats, 448450, the 
^ shield of; 451 j teurs to Rhodes, 
•*“ •'* ■’'sceodant Diagoras, 

• ■ Myron of Sicyon, 

^ AruMU, his account of monarchy, 8, 

9 , of the Spartan monarchy, 12 , of 
Phidon of Argos, 17. of Philolaus 
and Diodes, 36 , of Phidoa of Cor 
' uilh, 36 , of feuds in aristocracies 
I Sa , of the Partheni*, S2> 83 , of 
the Pcnthilidae at Mytileae, 99 , of 
the rEsymnete at Cjme, lol , of the 
Ceronsia and nobl» of Crete, t04 , 
of ihc stability of Cretan institutions, 

' 105 , critieisTn of Cretan institutions, 

106 , account of the Cennetai at 
' AUicns, 118, of the caralTf of the 
EobcEans, 150, qnotel by Plutarch 

' abocttheLelantmcnar, 164, account 

of the cavalry in Magnesia, and the 
lojuo cnlnnu-^ l&fi > ^ 'hft CasilidT 
In Lrythre, iSS , of the knghli an I 
constitution of Colophon, S09, 210, 
defiaiUoD of ansiocracy, 213 , feet ng 
towat<b menial labour #iS, aecjtmt 
of the oligarety at Eli<, 249, cnti 
cuan of llie Homeric and the laiei 
epic, 274^ 275 ; sloiy of Zaleuens, 
3afi; poisutnit tbeenor in Lphorc} 1 
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accoMnt of ihe Locrun laws, 3*7; 
aecoantoftheLocnan f^nd law, 331 , 
assigns the cause of the fall of Locn, 
3JJ , account of Charondas and his 
'^Ijgislation, 335-337 > cf Cj^las, 
349? 358 . of Penander, 3TO , of 
ApoUonia, 361 , of the arbitnUion 
of Peiiinder, 365 (foot) • of Pen 
ander’s mJitajjart, 377 , ofPcnaDdcr 
and Thrasybulus, 377, 378 ; of I'ori 
ander’s fTranny, quoted by Qiogenes 
Laertius, 37S ; statement that Pen 
anclcr the sage and the tyrant evere the 
same, 391 ; acaftnt of Psammetichus 
of Ccnnih, 39a } of Clisthenes of 
Sicyon, 401, 412 ; of Ibe role of Ibc 
Orthagondi, 418; of the feuds in 
Jlegara and Theagenes, 424 , of the 
disstcsons in Sparta in the secood 
Messeman wai, 435 

the, of the Spaitans. 9t 93, 
improvements of the Spartans , iheir 
Ueties, veapons, and disuphnc, 93 , 
account of Thucydides, cad appreaa 
boa by th* Greeks, gi , their saen 
£cial customs in the field, gi, 93, 229 , 
vreapossofthcGteeki, (64, employ 
meat of hght tro^s by ihe bpartaos, 
but not by the Euboeans, 164, cp 
also under Kni^htt 

Arjtgtnt, the, la Bceotia, 1 13 , attad. 
Attiea, 114 

Wrr^aAruf, a Eacchiad Of Conntb 
settled IB Clacedonii, ancestor of the 
kings of the Lyncestle, 350 
Art, the, of the Samians, 20S, 357 > of 
the Cunnihians under the Bacebudsr, 
342, 343 ; under the tyrants, 355 
3S7» 366 ; the chest of Cypselus, 

367 369, thetreasuryofMyroii,40o, 
401 ; the Doric and lomc styles m 
aiclutecture, 401 , at Sieyon, under 
Clisthenes, 409, at Megaia, under 
Theagenes, 423 

^rtm»f,templeof, at Carye, 93 , Agro 


AtarhcdJm of Assyria, top 
Athtra, a Phcemcian goddess, identified 
mth Aphrodite , cult of, at Connih, 
3IJ inthe Cypna, 271 , in the Theo 
I 2791 28® 

Asttu, seal of theDryopes in Argolis, 27 , 
they revolt, and ate expelled by king 
&ntus, 27, 39 , and are receiveiS by 
Sparta, 30, 62 , build a new Asme 
in Messenia, 72, 454 
Astut of Samos, a poet j his desenption 
of the Samians, 207, 375 
Atsanu, town m the temcoty of Miletus, 
I *7 

^irwr-Arui/,!/ of Atsyna, no, 19S 
Ais^rtans, the rule of, over Cyprus, 109, 
tio, resell of Psanunetichas from, 
198 

Atiarte, traces of the cult of, at Connth, 
31 , identified wth Aitemis, 373 
AstyPatM, tht citadel of the town of 
Samos, 206 

,Y/oit)r>HS,or U 3 ebull 2 eus , worship of, 
at Ltndus oo<l at Celo, 207 
Athamoi of Urchomeous, son of i£oliu, 
290 

Alhtna Pohas, worship of, at Athens, 
ir5, SdiopboTia, orfesiiTolof, ri 5 . 
Palladium, or temple of, at Athens, 
115 , and ihe ancieot wooden statue 
of, sn the ralladium and Etechtheuic, 
115, 132, area, altar of, on the 
Areopagus, >30, Phratna, sacrifices 
to, at the Apatoria, 139, cp 185 , is 
the tutelary deity of Phoctea, *oi , 
new moral conception of aiS; myth 


of, at Sputa, 448 * 

Athnvrum, a promontory la the bay of 
I Cwn-e, 157 
Atkttu, Vide under Attica 
Atkat, a mountain in Chalcidice, pro 

of. tea tR> 


Samos, 384 , ihc temple of Artemis 
Limniiis, Gd 

Artfhtcn of Clazotnen^on the date of 
Arctiaus, 270 

Artimtdet of ChaJos, founder of Kbe- 
giutn, 160 • 


AUkts, the, a historical wort, of Philo. 
chorus, >ae> 

Attiea, weights and measures of, 23, 26 , 
j cQiuolidaiion of, not by arms 113, 
I btu^ofaulDchthcny, 113, as a place 
of refuge for the dupossased tribes. 
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54, 113, 114, iiy, 347, elevation of 
l^eli<ls to the throne, «ho repel the 
Dorians and lead the loBie micration, 

1 14, the nobk families of. rel^ous, 
114116, oiViailiVcandhewic, il7» 
orfujitiie, 117,347, are dufnhntcd 
into the foar lubes and twelve phra 
I iS , and are onginalljr cod 
nectedbj blood, then art»ficullj, itS, 
the l^og, his rule and iunsdiction , 
and the Geronics, 119, dw lower 
classes, or peasants, and the sccoont of 
Dionysius of llaticamassus, I19, their 
denies, which grew t,p round the noble 
families 119, the) share >n the sacii 
fices of the Cimihes, |2o, and, ns 
retaitiers, arc included lO the facnily, 
but arc not connected by blood, 121 , 
7e»»ijn}i has Vxilh meanings, and the 
account of Philocborus, lit , this 
Si-Stem survives in the later denes, 
131, the Atuc kicgf, t3t, the 
cnmioal usage, cooneeied with them, 
13S , n«e of the nobiliiy, tlj , aea 
tioa of a decennial acch<’n from the 
royal house of the Medonud*, 123 
134 , llippotoenes, (35 , (he arcbon 
ship throws Open to all the Cupatrid% 
t25 136 , loactinty of Athens in the 
ei£^th and leveath ceotones, I36, 
but joins in the settlement of haxos, 
137, and shares mtfae Deliin festival, 
127 , joins the Olympian, »*7, 2jo , 
and jythian sacniices and games 
ilS , and the AmphirtyOMC league. 
J2S, 237, 23S, early connectioo with 
Delphi IS the usages of blood and 
homicide, i2SfoIL,23S, 527, trial on 
ihT Areopagos Si^r wiVai murder, 6r, 
130 131, at the Palladiuni for mnn 
tenQoaalvhoniicide, and the penally, 
133, in the Dplp hinT iiTii for justifiable 
homiade 133 , m the Pryianeum, of 
the muideter when unknown, and of 
the instrnmenlscf the death, 133, and 
at Phr ea t tya for muidei done an 
exile, 134 , chaDg- from a decennial 


and law, 140 , the pbylobasDeis, 140, 
wiib the archons and phramai^^ 


fonn the cocnDl in the Prytaneunr, 
140, the tjMincil of 300 nobles, 141, 
and general assembly of nobles, 142, 
the cinl organisation, neetl of milit^ 
and natal force, and of an o^nrt 
tion resting on local, not clan, asso 
cutioe,i42, 143, thefony-oghtlocal 
distneir, or naucrana;, each supplying 
a trireme, 143 , the naucrana, or ship- 
nui*er, 144, cp note., the peasant, 
''contn^fe and serve, and the Cola 
crela roanage the taxes, 145, the 
nancrSri represent their districts at 
the rrjtaneum, 145 cp note; con 
oectiOD with the AbanEes in Eubcca, 
I47, legendary colonisation of Eubma, 
and war between Erechthcos and 
Cbalctxion, 148 , legend of Orestes 
andlheTannc Artemis in Attica, 193 . 
help, to found Pboca-a, 201, Attic 
legends of Cecrops and Cranaos, 288 , 
of \atliDS, Creusa, and Ion, 291, 292, 
and cult of Apollo Patrous, 292, 
marruge of Miltiadas I with the 
daughter of Cypselus, 3415 415 , war 
with Mytilene for the pcasession of 
Sigeom, aibitiation of renander, 
36 $ , Athenian proedryat the Isthsua, 
37r, u assisted by Connth against 
^Eetna, 396 397 , joins m the sacred 
war under AJonaroa on Solon s pro 
positien, 403, 404, mamsge of 
h(eg«el« the Alcmaomd with Clis 
thenes’s daughter, 4t5 foil .Herodo- 
tus's account, 416-41S , mardi o! the 
Spartans on Attica in 506 b c., 421 , 
marnage of Cylon to the daughter of 
Theageaes of ^legaia, 425 , his 
attempt oa Atbaif, aad fsilore, 4sb , 
war with hfegaia, defeat of the 
Athenian fieet, and loss of Saiamis, 
3®3, 427 » recapture of Sa lam i s , 
Solon, and capture of Nlssa by 
Fisisttatus, 43S , aihitration of Sparta, 
439, the Athcman Tyitams, 436 
foil , cwU the I>ic*cui, and Ileteo 
at Apludn» in Attica, and legend of 


prjtanis of Cormth, 35 
^xita, the, Ynmin Ttoaee, 153 
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a rhamcian deit^^idenli 
fietf wth Heracles, celebrated bj 
Pisandcr cf Camuus «n the Hcraclea, 
loS, 273, cp andet Htraeln 
UmI jdentified Trtlh Zeui or 

Cronoi, in Rhodes, loS, thersjriJiof 
>0 the Thio^rty, 278 q * 
S<Kil Sanaa, idenufied >Mlh Apollo, 
•oS, in the T^tegsny, 27S* 
i^lSema, identiS^ with Helios, loS 
Dahytoman talent, the, Uthe basis^lhe 
Rhidomaa or Algiretan coinage, 24 1 
thebghtnabylonianialentMthej 
basis of the Eubcean coinage, 152. the ' 
heavy Dabjloaian golden talent, of 
the Phoe»ia coinage, ija, aoa, the 
fiabyloTuan neigbls and measures 
^e used by the Ljdians, hence 
were eoamunieated to the loaians, 

. >5a. 202 

CaftAiaifj, tie, royal family of Conath, 
descended from Sacchis, and repre 
eenled Heracles as their ancestor, 33, 
>a 74S s c the Cacchud moiuichy 
changes into an anslocracy confined 
to the Baechiadse, 13, 34, 3$, with 
aptytanyand Gerouaia, 34, legislate 
far Thebes, 36 , saaut Sparta against 
the Messemans, 37 , develop Ccno 
thian commerce and navigation. 38 , 

Sync 
39 4; 

to tb 

progress of Connth uodCT, 341 343, 
fall of, through their harshness 344 
foil , and tyranny of Cypselus, 344 . 
story of Eetion and the Bacchiad'e 
34fi > flight of, to Sparta, Tynbeoia, 
iha jinJ Cafvyrx 3Si^35*t 

Tctutc after the fall of the Cjp^ids, 
but do Dot resume tbeu old pnvil^es 
,.394 

Baichxs, hing of Connth, 21 , forms a 


paBC\llcK, the ropl shfies, worn by the 
Ling archon at Athens, 137 
Biiryca, a tribe on the rropontu, 204 , $ 
ouisted by the Phocrcans, Ttho sub- ^ 
serjoently attack them, and lake 
their town, Riiyusa or Laropsaens, 
205 

Bitmma, a district in Arcadia, couf'jbered 
by the Sparlans, go, 434 
JiuetliT, the, a Thracian tnbe near the 
Strymon, 153 

Blatk Sta, the, is explored and colonised 
by the hlilcsians, 1S9; hence tbe 
legend of the Argo, the Amazons, 
Cimmeru, and Iphigcnia is localised 
IQ, I9f 193 , and of Achilles, 194 , 
the Milesian colonies in, 199, 200 
Blffiiit, the Phoexan, captures Pityusa 
or Lampsacus, 205 

iJi'aninjut, tbe, scene ofa nefoiy 
of Anslomcnes over the Spartans, 
near Sicnyclarus m Messema, 435 
m the Peloponnesus, belongs to 
the Argive hederaUon, 16 , which It 
abandons for Syarti, 90 
B<xjrtmui, Apollcs worshipped at 
Athens, 292 

Dcntte, position of the Theban Ophel 
bdxm, 13, settlementofthcArBsans 
in, 112, 114, fugitrees from, go to 
C«baa,i4S, vote of, in the Ampbte 
tyonic league. 237 , wars of, with the 
l^essabans, 339, the Bceoiian or 
llesodic school of poetry, 278 280, 


. Daryjthtnei, i’, the nier, 200, a*, the 
hliiesian colony, also c^Ied Olbia, 
200, cp 2S4 

Baspkarrtt, the, the Sfeganan colonies 
<iD, 50, S t , the Cimmerian Bosphorus, 
* 93 t »“* under Cxmmtnans 

Baxtng lotxoduetioB of, at the Olympia, 
*5* 

Braumt in AlUca, legendary seat of 
nulams 117, place where Orestes 
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ruhrcMus, a Greek painter, who rl«l i 
for Candacles a picture cf the defeat | 
of the ’tiagresfw? 196 
i>«tt;/rof Corinth, m iheepic of Eutnelas, 
273 

Bura, a towTi in Achu , emigrants from, 
found Sybaru, S6 

Bustfopheion, a form of writing, cm- 
pJoyetl in the invrriptions on the chest 
of Cypselus, 367 

Butatfj, the, a noble Attic family, 114, 
ca\l themselves, for ilistinction, the 
“true’ Cutadar (I teobutadx), I2f 
Butes, brother of Erechtheus, ancestor 


t$e5 Itulirehus, a Greek pointer, 196 ; 
IS dcthronedi*^ Gyges, 196, 333 
CcHtcH/, the Greek ; cantorial cLiracter 
of the early migrations, conquest^ 
mil settlements in Greece, 4,^, 61 
the Creek monarchy, 9, lo; prt.sents 
the growth of a pneslly clasj, 225 , 
u nnisersal, both in Greece proper 
anil the Eastern settlements, 299, 
300 , and remains throughout as the 
basis df Greek development and onl 
isalion. 301 , of the mcpiiaichy, 305 , 
piret cols the union of the C reek nation, 


Bu )get, ancestor of the Borygr, 115 
Bj-ttnfium, a colony of the Megaruns 
on the Bosphorus, 50, b reinforced 
fay Zeusippus, St , its trade m tunnies 
and Its prosperity, 51 , the oracle on 
tbe remforeeraent of, 50, 23a 
By^i, a Thnetan fortress, colonised 
the hleganans, 50 


C 

Cadmtant, the, take refuge m Attica, 
113, where they lease the family of 
the Gephyranns, 117 
Caimut, conquers Thebes, in Isocrates, 
256 

CaaJas, tbe chasm at Sparta for the 
execution of criminals, 449 
Cittitt-S, a Lapilb, fled to Sicyon from 

^ Thessaly, 345 , his descend — *- 

Aletes apd tbe Dorians, 3. 

IS the reputed ancestor of 
selid, at Connth, 347 
Celaana, league of, 97, 127 
CalUnKs of Ephesus elegies of 173 , 
exhorts bis countrymen against the 
Cimmenans, 195, 275, emptcys the 
Pentameter 375 

Calhsthenes, is quoted by Strabo on 
foe Virfo o 1 Tyrtams, 437 , releis to 
the bfesscnian uiscnptioa on the altar 
of Lyexan Zeus, 447 j 

CaXonias foe Naaian, slew Arfodochns, I 
i8t, foe oracle to id 
Camtrtis, vufd under RhotUs 
Camfama, Cormthian vases in, 366 
CanJewirs, king of Lydia, 194 , patron | 


Cyclades, 16S, 300; wars of, with 
tlK lonians, 1S4, support Gyges, 
196 , assist rsammetichus m Egypt, 
198. are the old mhabiCasts of 
Samos, 205, 20S % the art of, 316 

Camta, the, a fesUvid of the Dorians in 
honcxn of Apollo Canrtas, 33 , set 
held by the Connthians, 33 , at 
Sparta, 93 foil 

Cement, title of the Dorian Apollo, 33 > 

93 

Cemus, a teer, stain by Hippotes, father 
of Aletes, 33 

Ccrya, a district in Arcadia, conquered 
by the Spartans, 90 , temple of Ar 
lenus at, 93 , scene of an exploit of 
Anslomcnes, 44S 

Cerjstuj, a town m Enbcea, inhabited 
by Dryopes, 165 , is at war with 
Miletu^ <63, 165, (87 


Cettar, worship of, at Spaits, 97 
Catlartnm, march u honour of Castor, 
97 

Cetatogne e/ 2Z1 , date of 
283, 284 

Caiabgue, the (Homeric], mentions the 
wealth of Rhodes, 107 (foot) , de 
Ecnbes the Euboians as spear armed, 
164, speaksoffoegolden dressoffoe 
Carums, 207 (foot) , tftmtions Cnsa 
and lytho, ^33 , first calU rtlops 
the ancestor of foe Atnd®, 256 
CatoMa, a Chaladian colony on hfount 
Etna, ISO 157, founded by Evarchus 
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of Naxos, 156, 169, IS legislated for 
by Charondas, 334, 355 , and a con 
stitulion drawn up, 335, 336 
^aioiiaciff/wn, wearers of the steep 
, title of contempt for tho poorer 
classes at Sicyon, 399 
Cauames, the, a tnbe on the Alpheus, 
sefflements of the Jlinya among, 343 , 
are admitted to the Olympia, 242, 265 
Csvalrj, iije under Ktiiglils 
Cajsler, the, a nverby Epherts, 186 
Ctcropia, the, an anaent cantjBmenl of 
Attica, 113 X14, 116 
Cecrops, legenda^* colonist of Eubcea, 
147 , Attic legend of, 288 
Cnstts, founder of Donaa Ai^os, ij 
Cmchrta^ the port of Corinth on the 
Saronic Gulf, 31, 342, 360, bay of, 
260 

the, a noble Attic family. 115 
CV^ one of the Cyclades , is subject to 
Eretna, 1J3, 169, which it aids w 
theLclantinewar, 163 , becomes free 
on the defeat of Eteuia, 166, 1S3, 
Its onginJS colonisation by Thersi 
damns, 16S 

CtpAafiit, trial of, for the mnrder of 
Procris, la Attic legend, 130 
Ctrata, a inouataia range on the Istb 
aus, 32, 425 

CtniiiJim, a port in Eubcea subject to 
Chalcis, 163 

ChaKedgn, a Megnnan colony on the 
Asiauc shore of the Bosphorus 50 
Cnalndiet, a peninsula in Thrace, so 
called from the Chalcidian settle 
roents, 154 

Chclas, 1®, a town in Eubrea.rn^* under I 
Eubfta. 2®, one of the tnbes at 
Eryihr®, so called from Chalets in 
Eubcea, 148 , 3*, a colony of the 
Cormthiins 111 rEloUa, 352 
C4tf/cvub/r, '‘bronze toolli, sonofAbas 
of Eubcea , war of, with ErecMbcus, 
148, 291 

Chaamani, trade of Coreyra with the, 45 
Chaos, in the Thtogoay, is the beginnii^ 
of things, 279 

Chanot race, the mlroducUon of at the 
Olympia m 6S0 C C, 2S>. *55 » 
awnbed to Pelops, 2SS. descnirtiop 
of^263 • 

ChaionJos, legislator fdl Calana, 334, 
actouni of Aristotle, 335 , hispoliUesd 
eoasiituiion a timocracy,* 336 , story 
of lus death, 336 , tribute of rialcv I 


337 5 prevalence of his laws in the 
Cbakidian cities m Italy and Sicily, 

337 

Charvps, first piylaneus of Athens, 124 

Cherncrctes, a Bacchiad, colonises 
Corcyia, expelling the inhabitants, 
44 ^ 

Chat, the, of Cypselus, 348 , is dedi 
cated by renander in the HerEeum at 
Olympia, 34S, 367 , description of, 
367 369, hence the legend of the 
concetdment of Cypselus m a diest, 

34S 

Chtat, erfonised by Abartes , one tribe 
oTiisoalled Chalcis, X48, is the abode 
of the author of the Homeric hymn 
to Apollo, 172, colonises Maronea 
m Thrace, 177 , feud with Erythr'^, 
184 

Ciar^. fbe religious , growth of, trifh 
the inerentmg seriousness of Creeh 
religion, 215 378, cp under Chorus, 
I\stfry, Hymn 

Choreata, degrading name given to the 
Conan tube of the Dynones by Clis 
thenes of bicyos, 412 

Ckona, the, development by Terpander, 
and the succeeding lyrical poets, 9j, 
277 , in proportion os music becomes 
more elaborated and the devotional 
hytno more intense, 95, 96, 225 277, 
278 , development of, by Anon, loo, 
373. 374. cp 414 

Ctmmertans, the, I®, in the Odyssey 
are localised in the Cnmea, through 
the Milesian traders , the hfilesions 
speak of the Cimmenan Bosphorus , 
their survivors, the Taurian$,*i93 , 
2®, the hiilnrical tnhe , arc ilnvfBl 
by the Scoloti from th^ north and 
ovemui Asia Minor , take Sinope 
aud Sardu, defeat the Magnetrs, 
194, leave Ephesus, 195, and m 
part settle on the Gulf of Adraiiiyt 
uuis, tjC , make a second aicnnion, 
taking Sardis and burning the Arte 
Dusium at Ephesus, 197 , settle on 
Uiellalys, 197 

Ctrfku, heights near Cinha, 402, 406 

Cirrha, the port of Ctisa, 402 , where 
the Crisamns took toll from the 
Delphic pilgnms, 402 , is besieged 
Iqr the Amphictyons in the sacred 
war, 403 , and finilty taken, 406 

Csihan the seven stnngwl lyre, mlro- 
dseed by Terpander from the Lj dtuis 
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in place of the fooi stnrsed lyre of 
Use Grechs, 95, 97, 27S 
TiUium, the chief ci^ m Cyprus, 110 
the, growth of, m Greece, as naw 
gallon and commerce extend, 318, 
319 , Kid nsc of 4 aly claas, 319 , 
espc^ly m the colomes, 320-322 , 
thfaty population m Consib, 343 
Clidruj, an affluent of the Alphens m 
Ehs, 241 

Clams, near Colophon, «e3t of an 
oracle of Apollo, 233 
Cleemacius,a.'tliesssltan, assists Chalets 
in the Le lanhn e war, and defeats the 
Eretnans, 164 , receira funeral bon 
OUTS at Chalas, 165 
Ckammts, kmg of the Spartans , defeats 
Algos, 421, 422 

Cleona, i% m A^ohs , belongs to the 
Argire sacrificial league, 16, place 
of refuge for Eebon, 347 , scene of 
the ^eslean sacrifice, 414 , 2% a 
Chalodian colony on Acte, 154 
CUestltou), ruler of the Ptsatas, 242 
Clutkenc, tyrant of Sieyon, grandson 
of hlyron, 401 , u a sLilfol soldier, 
401 , joins m the sacred war, 404 , 
and his nary bloehades Cirrba. 403 , 
competes in the lythian games, 408 , 
builds a prytaneum in Sieyon and 
patrosi es art, 409 , is at war with 


4ta, 413 414 , degrades the Dorian 
tribs and (ainilies in Sieyon in favoiir 
ofethe Ionian, 411 413, suppresses 
, • the rhapsodists 4x3 , courting and 
weddu^^of his daughter Agansie to 
^legacies, the Alcma^omd, 415418, 
death of CUsthenes, 419, faTouiahle 
, character of his rule, 416, 419 
colonist of Paros 16S 

Cnidus, is coloDised by Argos, 16, 
according to one statement, rescues 
the 300 boys sent by Penander to 
Alyaites, and 1$ hoaoured by Corcyra, 
390 

Cnassus, a town in Crete, a de under 
Crrse 

Ceds cj lavs, in the colonies, 323 , in 
lascn Epirepbym 336 foib , w 
Catana, 335 foil 

C«dnu Ling of Athens, repeU the 
I>onans, 114, cp. isi 


Caus, in the T^rtypw/, is the spint cf 
dearness, 279 



toAr^ from the rhaancjans through 
Crete, 24 , his siher coinage is based 
hy Phidon on the heasy Eahylonian 
talent, and he ntaVes tochnue and 
<>bo!s,*24, staters, gold and sSrer, 
24, 2^ Vns gold coinage, 25 ; the 
coinage is called vEgineUn, 25 , 
Eoheean standard*, 24, 15I foIL } 
u based on Uie Tight Babylonian 
talent, silrer and gold, 1 52 , through 
the medium of the Lydians, 152, 

200 , the Phocseaa coinage , their 
gold staters are the most ancient 
in Greece, 201 , cp 23 20S , their 
coinage is based on the heavy Baby 
Ionian gold talent, 151, 202, the 
coins of Aganemnon of Cyme, 23, 

201 , the Ecbeean standard is em 
plo>td by Cormlb, 366* 

Cdaertia the, finanee-oSicers in anaeot 
Atuca, J3S, I4S 

C»tdsu, a Samian shipnaster, u dnven 
^ a storm to Tariessas, where he 
males great gam, and deiLcates a 
bronze cauldron to Hen, 2oS, 3S7 
* ■ IS tbe goal of the Argo, I9t> 

’ I*, a promontory in AttKS, t43i 
, ) , 2*, one of the nauaanes, 143 

Ce’omsaiicn, the, of the South lEgean 
\sj Donan Argos, 16, of l»asos and 
Syracuse, 39 foIL , of Corcyra, 
44 , hleganan colonies 10 Sicily and 
Thrace, 49, 50, 51, of Tarentum 
by the Paitheni*, 85, Chaladian 
colonies m Thrace, 153 154, “d 
SKalyand Italy, 155 162 , of Parram, 
169, and Tha«>s, 173 1S2, by the 
Panus, hlilesian colonies m the 
lleUespont and Buxine, I S9 foil- , 
•n ^BTPt, *9^ • and m the Cninea. 
199 200 , of the Phoeguns m the 
W est, 202 204 , and on the Helles- 
pont, 20s , connection of the Delphic 
oracle with colonisatiou , Apollo 
Archegetes, 232 , OlyCipSa, a yieet 
mg place for*ihe co'onies and mam 
land GreeLs, 266 , the cariy colomes 
strengthqi the nobll ty, 304 , the 
later colonisation widens the CreeV 
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character, 307 ; and makes Greet* a 
Biantime and commercial natton, 316, 
317 > sutd modifies the rule ot the 
noblity, 321, 322, 337 , the colonies 
' cf Connth under the tyramvf. 25s 

^3«.362 1 : 

Celophoa, IS strong in horses nria ships, 
contrasted with Chalas, 151 ; cap 
tures Stnyma, 1S4, does cot cele 
bratc the Apatona, 185 , temlory of, 
1S6, acK), IS taken by Gyjes, 174, 
rpfi, 209, regains it* freedom, 197 , 
Its k-nrghts, 151, 209 , coli^huea Sim 
in Italy, 175, ^9, change from on 
atistocricy of bitlh to a timocracy, 
with an equestrian qualihcatioa, 209, 
322 , the council of a thousand , 
account of Aristotle, 210, excellence 
of theiTCavalry, 210, but sutviequent 
eSctninacy, a 10 

Cahstui, the, of Zeus, at Olympu, 
dedicated by Cypselus, 356, 358 

Cfmmertt, the,ofrtgiaa, 25 , of Connth 
under the Bacchiad-e, 3S , the Conn 
thuci najigation and triremes, 45 
4S , of Megan, 52 , of Chakis and 
treuia, 151, 152, ifia, i6$, of 
3!iletus and her colonies, 189, 19$, 
199 . <Jf Pliocasa , the Phocewi roy 
ages in long ships. 302, 204 , of 
Samos, Samun oil, svise, pottery, 
and works of art, 207 , the %oy^ 
of the Samian Cobius to Tarieasua, 
®o8, 357 , Olympia, a scat of trade, 
s6S , extent of Greek commeice and 
naiigaiioa, 316, Greece becomes a 
maniime nation, 317, rise of a nan 
ucal and commercial class, 318, 319 , 
especially among the Afolians and 
Jooians, and m the cotomes, 320 
322 , hence, nse of a wealth census. 
322. 330, 337 . and growth of 
tyrannies, 339, commerce of Connth 
previous to the tyranny, 34t 343i 
her pottery, bronre*, and shipbmld 
“C 342 , and good posibem of the 
craftsmen, 343 , hereommemaljwos 
penty under Petiander, 366, 3S0 , 
«nd«r the later oligarchy, 396 
Corcyra, colonised first by Eretnans, 
then by Corinthians under Chem 
crates, 4;2 , has an oligarchy, 45 , 
Sts legends and trade, 45 , war wilh 
Cormth, the first Creek sea fight, 
481 49 343 r 'IT'S originally ex 

ploted by riioereins, 203 , is a te 


fage for the Bacchiadir, 350, 351 , 
fouodi Epidamnus, 354, 355 , i» 
subdued by Periandet, 361 , and ^ 
goierned by hts son Lycophron, 
who IS tnurdcrcil, 3S4 386 , account • 
of Nicolaus, 387 390, revolt of, 
392. 393 i prosperity of, 39(1 
Core, festival to, at Andania, jS,#iynin 
cf Archilochus to, 174. 377 
Connth, conquest of, by Ihe Donans 
nnd Aletcs, li, 31, 345, 348; sub 
jection of, to Fhidon of Argos, i3 , 
revolt of, 29 , Phixnieian cults in, 

31 , union uf Doric and lonuinpopi 
btion in eight tribes, 31, Penosei, 

32 , Donsition of old inhabitants, 

32 , lirst kings of, 21, 23 , Bacchts, 
and new dyaasty of Bacchudx, 33 , 
Telestes, 21, 33, and kingly fends, 

33, fall cf monarchy, and election 
of annual president from kingly line, 

34 ( Gtrousi-i, and peeuhar constitu 
txm, 34, 35 , wlii^ IS a type for 
Thebes, $ 6 , TMolaai, s 6 , iisasters 
after the fall of monarchy, defection 
of Megara, 36 , war wilb hlegara, 
37, 38 , nmitime growth of, due to 
Its good situation, 3$, suppresses 
piracy m the Cnsate Gulf, 39 , founds 
Syracuse, under the lead of Atebias, 

39 fall , stones of the foundation , 
Archias, Act-con, and the omelc 40, 

41 , luythof Aielhiisa,42 , aristocracy 
at Syracuse, the Cflwion,43 , colonises 
Corcyra , its constitution and fertility, 

44 45 , naval skill of, 46 , invents 
thetnrecce, 46 47, Aminocles builds 
for the Samians 47 , reJatio^ with 
Samos, 48, 207 , war with Corcyra, 
the Erst Hellenic naval battle, ^97 • 
revolt of Corcyra, 49 , Assists Sparta 
in the first llessenian war, 64 , the 
Conatbians at Olympia, 250, vigor 
ous policy of, and prospenty, under 
the nobles, 341, commerce, 342. 
favourable situation, and products, 
342, 343, city merchants and arts 
stins, 343 , full of the Bacchiad-e, 
3431 Cypselus, account of hicolaus, 

344 . Slones about Cypselus, 345 
347, truth of the stones 34S, ae 
count of Aristotle, 349 , Ate of the 
Bacchiads, and various accounts, 

350 , they fly to Sparta and Corcyra, 

35X , tyranny of Cypselus, mild and 
constitutional rule, 35 1 , he founds 
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roJocies , Chaku in /Etolu, 352 
Ambf a a i , Lwcas, Anactonrnn 353 
acU adrasces Concthian trade in th' 
AdxutiC, 3>4 , greatness of Cyps*»«3 , 
hi* buddings and j^ironage «f art, 
3S5 , Jus treascre Dslpbi, 336 , 
his golden colossus of Zens at Olym 
p«r 3a7 , character of Cypselna, 3^7, 
3 jS , 1$ bl_Leaed by the later oli 
garchy, iJ , » ones of bte ezactioas, 
3SS» 339* Penand'r, his mle, en 
ergy and success, 360, snbdaes 
Corryia, and loeads \poI3otiia on 
an oligarchical basis, 361 , fsends 
PojdaH, 36a, 3S3 rekuoas *ith 
Pcammeti-tuS and Thrasybclns, 363 , 1 
marmge with ilehssa, daegh er of 
Proclw of Epidaarus death of Me- 
l-ssa , conquest of Ep.daar«, 364 , 
fc.s caral greatness, he ..rbtrates 
between Athens and Mytaene, 365 , 
prospenty of Cemnth, j W , rehgiocxs 
e*«ta^ of Penander , the chest of 
Cyj«,elits at OJympa. 367 j<39 , the 
369 37t . the worship of 
DioBjiBa, 37a foTL , the D-thyomb , 
Ariai of Methymax at Connih, TOO 
37o 37^ • eharacter of Penander , 
Greek opmioa, 377 folk , Herodoms 
NicoTaas, Ans^otle. 378, 379, bow 
far CCTieel, 3S0 381 , «on«s of hu 
d^ 3 Sj , of 5Iel*iai, 3S3 , Lyeo- 
phtoo, j 84 , how lar tree, 3S3 390 
Ps-mmetichia hi» nephew sneceecL 
39t »> assassinated, 392 tii 

of the Cypselids 39-*. 393, Conni 
and His, 393 , revolt of Corcyreand 
thewlonies, J94 , the new obgarchy. 
o 94 to 9 j, their policy, 396, kvocr 
able endence of Pindar, J97 , 

Sparta in Che second Mesenun war 
^449 

>raiui an Eeas, the first Olympian 
nctor 243 ' 

the a lapJi* fcmnr m 
_Ataca, 117 347 ■’ 

a fcgiuve &om Thesair 
of the Coronidas m A-ti^' 

^ coloni^ from Arges, 16 

the chief exeestire magistrates 
ra the Cretan ones ten in namber 
103 t04, ehosen fi^i the noble 
famil.es, lo^ 

an Alheciao, ccloon, of O'-.T-tt. ! 
14S 1 


I (^as, a iinei_n, rebnllt Sioope, 200 
Cranaus, a inyt^jc Attic king who re 
cwTed Dcncaiisn, aSS 
Crat-XKfra of C l-ati-i^ one of the 
ibsndenofZan Is, 159 * 

C/KfrB.'iaoJier of Pemiider, 360*382 
Cra.kts a nver m Lower Italy, near 
Sybaris, S6 

CraujnJ^, a Thessalian , nclof m the 
horse r’Ce at Olympia, 23O 
Crffhan^, the Dorsn conqneror of 
^fessoua, 34 , said to hare divided 
Messecia into fire cemaonwealJis, 
54 55 » in of Cypselcs of 
Traperns of Arcadia, 54, 434 , ac 
conn! of \icolaiis, 55 , nnrder of 
56 hi. son jEpytas 57 , story of 
h-. tnck to obtain Messenji, 65 
Creaoraans, the , a Thracian tnte in 
Chalodice, 153 

Crrte soerte of tie Creek alpliabe» 
coinage, and weights and metscres 
which are denred from the rbecsJ 
oans, 4, 24, 501 , «e«!eiaenls of 
Donans from ^rgo., Achzias 
and Miaya at Ccosre^ Cortys 
Lyctss, 16, 2c^ J03 , rule tX Ungs 
tiO 700 B.C., then of a Geroesu and 
Cosai, from noble families, lo^ 
*04, th^ eonsatrtion u r^y a 
dynastic aiTs*ocr3cy, 104, account 
^ Ans otle 104 tOj , pennanenre 
of the eonstiniaon the Pencea 
nerer nse lOj , the old alphabet in 
Crete, lOj, the three triain aties, 
106, admiration of the Greeks for 
the com^rratrre Cretan inatituLons, 
•®®» views of Plato and An. otle 
Cretans joji m the colonisation 
ofCela, 107 legend of Theseus in 
Crete 137 the Pbcemciaa myths 
and cults in, 27S 

Cre'tna a MCesian, helped to rebuild 
-mope, 200 

Cmrja, daughter of Errehlheu., mar 
ned to \Bthias, and moJier of Ion, 

291 

Ow, ft Qiy near Delphi , early import 
of 23^ 236 commanded the 
aj^Muach to Delphi from the wes 
*3® 40' . the Cn.xans exact toll 
from pagtims to Delphi ©{02 hence 
are attacked by the AmphicljAic 
n the sacred war, 40^, 404 
« besieged first in Cnsa. then in 
Citrha 40^ 406 their tern ory is 
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laid baic, and consecrated to the 
Delphic dalles, 404. 405 , and re 
mams uncultivated, 407 , the spoil 
of Cnsa IS devoid to Ae I^thian 
' cames, 407, 40S 

Cnftjc Gulf, the . old name* of the 
Connthian Gulf, 335 , piracy m, 39 
Crthas, m /EUaji; on the poverty rf 
Archilochus, 174, 00 the tispopa* 
larit) of Archilochus tilth the The 
sians, I7g 

CroaiJa, the, lu the yXoi^jy, 3S0 
CuniBs, IS identified in Rhodes with 
the Phttniciai^ Baal Alolodv 108, 
hill of, at Olympia, and legend of 
Zeus and Cicaios, 253, 259, 400, 
myth of, m the 7vi«rj!»iy», 278 foil , 
which IS a mixture of Anao and 


imJer UD alleged orade, 232 , «s 
admitted to the Olympia, 230, 
eoauttl of ft thousand in, 330 , U'vs 
and eonyitutioa of Zaleucus in, 330^ 
333 • 'it’or of, vith Loai Epiaepbyni. 
333 

CjelaiUt, tlie, colonised hy loniam 
from Attica, under Nelid pnnees, 
J14 Ids, expelling Cariaiu and 
Phaotcians, t^, ikere under the 
mle ot ^eata, 170, prospeiitjr pie 
vailing in, 170, demonstrated by 
the Homeric hymn to Apollo, 170 
Qv/r, the octennial, 257, 407 
Cjrelmt, father of Arion, 37&, is really 
a name symbolwiag Arion’s ehone ! 
mventions, 376 

CjlUne, a port in Efis, where cf»c 1 
Achxans landed after the second | 


aims at the tyranny nnd tahes ibe I 
Acropolis, 426, is besieged id the 
Acropolis, and his adlieients, w» 
Iheir capilalation, are executed 1^ I 
the Arfhons, 456 I 

Cyme, t*, iij ^Tlolic cdoriy in 'Iys>». 
IS ruled hy Wings descended from 

Agamenjpon and Orestes, ij lot,, 
•who are succeede-l by the rule of a : 
nobiliij, 13, *4, loi ? with AO. 

A* syrancte, and a eounal of •• Wmg*," I 
101 , iJie laws of, itfi , the waiden ' 


at, 102 ; rule of the nobilily, rvhidi 
IS based on a qualification of catmlrj 
service, loa , Phidon of Cyme, 103 j 
further change by Proinelhm», 111 the 
fonnation of a council of a thousand 
of the wealthiest, 102 ; permanence 
of the consUtuLon, 103, reputation 
of, for simplicuy, roj, prai^d by 
Epboms, 103 ,* coinage of King 
Agamemnon of Cyme, 23, 201 j 2', 
the first GreeW city in Italy, m the 
land of the Osci , founded by Cbalcis, 
*S7» pirates from, foimd Zancle, 15S, 
159, the alphabet of^ is adopted by 
the Italian tnbes, 1 j2, 162 ; eonsti 
tnlion oh in the six^ century, u 
ansfocratic , the Wnights of, 335 , the 
conslitation is really a timocra^, 

' ' ; the laws of Zaleucus m, 

cans of the five old com 
mnniues subject to Connth, 32 
Cynurxans, the, m the eastern Pelo 
ponnese, originally subject to Argos, 
then to Sparta, 90 

Cypna, the, a cyclic poem attributed to 
StasBue, or Hegesmus of SaUmis, 
lu Cypus, I II, 271 , the mtun sab 
ject of, » Aphrodite and the apple, 
til, 371 , forms on introduction to 
the 77<uif, iif , relates the carrying off 
of Ipbgtnu to Tauns, 193, 271 , 
conimst between the IhaATini, 273, 
criticism of Aristotle, 274, 275 
Cj’fni!, the Creek Cities 10, are favoured 
by the suppression of llie Phcenicians 
under tfie Assyrian rule, log, tie* 
moDftreby in, no, and gradual ad 
rxBcc 0/ the Creek eleuicnt uiSlcr and 
alter the i^ssynans, no, Cypflote 
.t.. n , myth of 

79 

349 

at Trapems 

in Arcadia, 364, cp 33. 434 , 2*. m 
Cormih, moderation of, 379 , fall of, 
39* » greatness of Coimlh under, 393 , 
blackening of the name of 357 
Cyfttlas, I*, king of Traperus in 
Arcadia. 55 , eonneetion of, with 
Cresphonles and the rrpytiJs, 5C, 

4 J4» cp 349 , 2\ tyrant of Coftnih, 
ts a IJacchud who overthrows the 
Bollbly, 3 14 , l^eaJ ot hii 
from Melas, 345 , and of ibeineiJetiti 
of tus biRh, 346, J47, elements of 
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tculh la the story, 348, 34Q ; modcr* DKtlus, xxdt under DtetJea. 
ationofhisrule, 351, 352 5 hJs colon- Daanara, jealousy of, against lole, in 
isaiion, 353, 354; connects kinuelf the Ileraciean poem, 272 
with the Attic I'hilaici-c, 355, 415 ; ZtOxd, title of the poorer classes under 
patromses art, 355, 356 ; bis dedicn- the nobility, 320 
tory works, 356, 357 j nlifiealioa of Dafi^nla, the Dorun conqocrtr of 
his memory by the later nobility , 357. Lptdaums, 3G4 

359. the chest of, at Oly-mpia, 356, D^tal, Messeman sacred legation to, 58, 
367-369; treasury of, at Delphi, 357, 59, 169; and the hymn of Eumelus, 

393 J 3’, soti of Miltiades 1., grand- 59; the Athenians join the feslinl of, 

son of Cypselus of Corinth, 415 127; Theseus at, 127; colonisation 

yrme, a nymph brought by Apollo to of, by the lonians, 169 , 15 a centre 
Cyrene, 284 ©f the hotship of Apollo, 1695 the 

y/lmr, colonised from Argos, 16 ; is a Delian festival aad the hymn to 

refuge for the Achxans in Laconia, Apollo, 170 172, 276 
20 ; is subject to Argos, 20 ; deserts Defj<Ai, oracle to the Jfeginans about 
Argos for Sparta, 90, 434 ; »s the Orsippus, 37 ; to Archias of Corinth, 
home of Aphrodite in the Thecsony, 41 ; and on the founding of Syracuse, 
279 42; to Ihe Meganans about Byran 

'yxna, a Milesian colony on the Arc imm, 50; to the hfessenians, 62, 64 , 
tonnesus, 189; the si* tnbesat, 190; the rheira of Theopompus confirmed 

Avhich include previous inhabitants, at Delphi, 77, 78, oracle to the Par- 

190 : wealth and importance of, 192 ; thenia*, 86 ; to the Spartans about 

joins in the colonisation of Pnvpus, Teipander, 94 { to the Cbaleidians 

198 about Rhegiure, t6o, l6h; to Calon 

Q das of Naxos about Arcliilocbus, iSl , 

to the Parians about Thasos, 173 ; to 
Dadueht, ihe, a noble Attic Cimiljr, the Lydians and Gyges, 196, 233, 

descended from Hermes, 116 oflenng of Midas of Phrygia, 203, 

Dadalidi, the, a noble Attic family, de growing repute of Delphi aad of the 

scendedfromDadalussndHephxstus, Delphic Apollo, 216, 224, 1$ under 
216 the protection of the Amphidyomc 

ancestor of the Dxdalids, 1 16, league, 224; the octennial sacrifice, 

legendary tnal of, at the Areopagus, 224 , absence of a priestly class in 

130 Greece, 225; since religion 1$ can 

Daielis, a blessenian, the first to be lonaJ, 15 not separate from the tem 

crowned with olive at the Olympia, poraj system, and is based on the 

244 4 2*5 2275 which would secu 

Dama^Ltui, king of lalysus in Rhodes lanse rebgion, 227 ; but for the new 
iharried the daughter of the Messeman moral ideas and influence of Delphi, 

AristomenA, ancestor of Diagoias, 228, the oracle proclaims the will of 

*®7> 4S3 chCBods,228{ and has influence, 229, 

DamoerattJax, king of Argos, expelled as in purification and murder 122, 

the rebellious Naupbans, gi, 454 230, 238 , gives new ethical coneep 

Danaus, conquered Argos, 256, Ihe tions, 230, 231, is a centre for 

daughters of, 291 Greek life, 231, advises in politics 

Dance, the, m the gymnopxdise at and cotonisition, 232 , is respected 

Sparta, 94; at the Pythia, 220, by barbarian princes, 233 • the work 
forms part of Greek education, 220, mg of the oraclq. 2JI4, ih^. p,*h.ia 
222, cp under C/ierale, Jl/uiie 234 , the Phocaan"" nobles,* 235 , 

Z>a«r*, other form of Zancle, 159 Cnsa,233, the Amphictyoinccouncil 

DcceUa, a hamlet m Attica , Decclns, and the sacred war, 23^ 240, zntie 

tribal ancestor of, betrays Helen at Ampkictyeny, eracle to Iphitns,’24!i , 

Aphidnte to the Spartans, who thence and Oxylns of Ehs, 254; to the 
forward give the Deceleans proedna Beansabout thebodyof Pelops, 234, 
and immunity at Sparta, 440 to lie Spartans to worship Zeus Hel 
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Ivuos, 3S6 ; to the Loai Epucph^Tiii 
32^1 to Aletes, theDonaiii 345; to 
tile Badhacl-c, 346 • fo Lotion, 346 ; 
to Cjpselos, 347 , the Ueasury of 
Cppsclus at Delphi, 349, 356 ; oiade 
to ^adyaites, 364; violence*of the 
Cnsaans, 402 ; and the s-iered near, 
403»4 o 6, 236 foil j the lyUttan 
games, 407 ; oracle to CLsthencs, 
410, to Sparta to obtain a counolloi 
^from Athens, 437 ^ 


from Cppselus to Tarqnmn , his son 
IS king of Rome, 350 
■Demes, the Attic, giew up round the 
estates of the nobles, tig 

festival of, at Andama, 5S , 
I^nd of her reception by rh)tala5, 
*15, temple of, at Ajilhela, and sicn 
frees by the Amphietyons, tsS, 224, 
* 36 , festinl of, at Athens, 136,426, 
Demeter'^esmophotos in Taros, 168, 
tn Miletus and Lphesos , the Thes 
aophoru. 185. tS 8, Atuc hymn to 
Eletuisian Demeter, 276 , new coo 
cepuonsof Demeter, 217 , fesuvalof, 
at A=:pla, 448 

Dimotrat}, cstabluhed in Samos by 
Meganan captives, 430 , democraUc 
rnovfiDeBr 10 Greece, leading 10 the 
tyranny, 432 

Dtntopfton, legendary trial of, before the 
Areopagus, for the murder of Talas, 

O^mtheiuSy the orator, on the legisla 
tioa of ZaJeucus, 330, 332 
DemeteUs, iLing of Samos , his death is 
followed by the rule of nobles, 13, 2o6 
Deitthalu, the territory of, betireen 
Sparta and Messeiua, is alvrajs dis 
puted land, 66 

Oera, m Messenia , scene of a battle is 
the second Messenian war, 44S 
Damon, a Ccnnthian, victor in the 
stadium at Olympia, 37 
Daualion, anaent Anan legend o^ 287 , 
B the father of Ilellen 28S 
Dexander, a Conathiin. who leads lOOO 


3Ia»\es, the double course at Oljmpia, 
lostiluled in 724 n c., 250 
Huiraihma, the Eabecan, is divided at . 

Corinth into three parts, 366 
Did^ma, near Miletos, where there was • 
fi temple and oracle of Apollo, 1S7, 
»33 

Ditptlia, the festival of Zeus Pol^us at 
Athens H5 ”■ 

Dtxla, 1*, a Connihian, who went with 
Thilolaus to Thebes, 36 , 2*, a Cor 
inthian, victor at Olympia, 37 , 3% a 
Synctisan , story of hs death, 336 
Det/orvs, the hutonan, on Aristomedes 
and Telestes of Connth. 21. 29 . on 
the first bfessenian war, 67 , on the 
rising of the irt^wrrei, 8l , on the 
emigration of the rarthenia., S3 , on 
the oracle about Terpaader, 94 , on 
Zalcucuss legislation on property, 
32S , on Tyrtxus, 437 
Dunn'S Zaortiiu, qooies AnstoUe and 
Epherus on Tenander, 37S , on Ten 
ander and Meltssa, 383 , of the love 
of Tenasders mother for Tenander, 

385 

Dienjrtius of Ilalicainassar, on the old 
Attic commimity, 119, on the date 
of Arctmus of hlilelus, 270, on 
Demantus, the Baeehiad, 350 
Dutijtiu, celebrated by Terpaader, 96, 
100,277, fwlival of, at Athens, rsfr 
137 , Leomuza, or temple of, at 
Atbeosi, 137, noeship of Dionysus 
and Anadne at Naxos, 16S, 169 , is 
celetvated by Archilochus, 173, 174, 
377 , the AsthesEena, or festival of, at 
Teos, Phonea, Smyrna, 185, cm 137 , 
worship of, at Connth, 372* foil. , 
ionises to, by Anon , and the ditfi^ 
ramb, l(», 174 373 374, worship 
of. at SiCTon, and choruses to, 413 , 
replaces the cult of Adiostus, 414 
Dnaeurt, the, ancient worship of, at 
Tfaerapae in Laconia, and Aphidit’o 
ta Atcica, 440, legend of the Dio 
scan, Helen and Decelus, 440 , help 
the Spartans against the Messeoians, 

441 

Dtfeenut of Crete , made statues at 
Sicyon for Chsthenes, 409 
*'■*’ mysus. 


16 

224. 
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prominence of, m the Bceotian poetry, i 
284; the Selli orjHelli at, 286, is 
the seat of the Hellenic name and ; 
race, 2SS I 

Dihckos, the Jong course at the Olympia, I 
251 ' 

Dehetus, a Thracian tnbe, I90 
Dolphin, in the legend of Anon, 374, 
375, statoeof Anonona, 375, qnn 
holism of, in CreeL poetry, 376, on 
the coins of Jlethymna, 377 
Donans, the, msasion of, 3 , is gradna], 
4 , and results m the growth of a 
noble military class, 6, 7 , at Argos, 


Drycpei, the, in Asme, 27 , join the 
Spartans against Argos, 27 j and are 
dnren ont fey Eratas of A^os, and 
recaved by Sparta, 29, 62 , and es 
tablished in Messema, 66, 72, 454 , 
in Siyta, 163 , m Caiystus, e-Nhete 
they are at nai wth Miletus, 163, 
t6s, 1S7J 

Duns, a historian of Samos, 20S 

Dymatta, the, one of the three Dorian 
I (nbeSi^pS ; the name is changed by 
I Cbsthenes of Sieyon into Choreat^i 
: 4*2 • 

Dyme, a town in ^hma, at war with 
EU% S9, 247 ; a Dymxan is the sixth 
victor at the Olympia, 243 


serua, 32 foU. , relations with the cAd 
population, 54 57, 53 , conquest of 
the Messenun Dorians, 73 , m Sparta, 
74 foil , 79, 83 : Donan and Achain 
marriages, 83, S4 , colony of, at 
Tarentum, 87, la Crete, 103, 10 
Rhodes, loS, are rep^ed Crom 
Attica, 114, mlliaiera, i6t , Donan 
tone in Sialy, 162, organisation of 
the Donan nohilitf, 6, 212 , Donan 
members in the Amphietyome league, 
2J6 , league of, at Tnopium, 244 , 
origin and growth of the came, 2$6 , 
and the Donan legends, 286, 28S 
289 , spread of the race, 289 . the 
migration of, 299, its effects on 
GreeV oviliMtion, 300 303 , the 
Dorun st}le in architecture, 401, 
Donan tnbes in Sicyon, 39S , over 
Ihthw of the Donan families m Sicyon 
*by CUsthenes, 399 foil, 411414, 
thar resteration by Sparta, 420, 421 , 
opposition between the Donan rulers 
and the lower classes u the Pelo- 
ponaese, 432 

Danixs, legendary bing of Connih, 
3» 

Dancus, a royal Rhodian of Isfysos, 


E 

EchtcraUs, descendant of Jfelas, and 
Cither of Eetion, 346 
Ethemhntm, an Arcadian, victor id the 
dute'SODg at the Pythu, 40S 
Etiiasia, son of Cy^Iii%.of Connth, 
?53> 3^0 > founds Anactonum, 353 
Edueeitan, the, of the nobles, 321, 
elevanoD of, 221 , incledes religions 
poetry, music, and dancing, 22t, 322 , 

' as well as gymnastic, 232, 223 
Etna, la the Oracle to Telcsicles of 
Paros, IS Thasos, 173, 332 
Eettan, the Bacchiad, &ther of Cyp* 
selus, 344, story of Eetwa and 
Labda, 346 . 

i Rhodian trade with, 107 , Rhod 

un mercenaries in, loS, 199, trade 
I of the lonians, especially hinetus, 
with, igS, settlement at Naucratis, 

I 19^ > and Creek mercenanes m, 198, 

I 199 1 1 hoeaan trade with, 204 ; 

I Samian trade with, 308 , the great 
I statues and I^atmds of, 357 , rela 
lions of Penander with the Egyptian 
I PsaDimetichas, 363 
; EiKa, retreat of the ^Iessenlans in the 
secOTd^war, 436, 447, capture of. 


Dra.4mJ,t‘!e,iniherhidotiian(»ciiie. Fleuai. 1B5, 18S, war of Lomolpa* 
tan) coiosce, 24 , n first oeated by of, with Lrech hem, 391 
Phidon. St. cp. under Cnita^ Etu. Elaeusiats itlaeVe.! by Phulon of 
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an 1 ihc I\ss*T, nrd rcmoxol 
from the chitgc of ^hc Olympian 
wcnficc, iS J2 , vhich thej tcjjain 
l>y lh« aid of Spa«3, 27, 2jj, 246, 
illijcee viih ipajta, aS, second 
•^51^ of ihc PisaiT (663 n.c*), who 
aio a Imiiinl to an equal manaccnicnt 
of lh{ ffsii^al til! 5S0 t c, £91)0. 
-•47. 436, 44G ; ato Aitoliaas l«l Itf 
0»jlas, who had dispossessed the 
rBaL-e, 241 , and continue^ Ihe old 
^ewJjfe io Zesi six! J/era. 242, 
Iphitus admits the 1 i^te, , and 
rresides orer 4he Mcrifice, 243, 
raonarthy nt Elis, Ox}las and the 
Otjlids, 248 , the nolulitj, which »* 
ClutJtnin, 249. thenohle presilents 



^'w/wuwH/, a Spattift iQ the second 
Vesseniin war, 430 

a Cretan, helis to colonise 
Ccia, 107 

the poem meniioasthe carry toj; off 
of rphigemitoTanns, 193 , tsapoem 
of the Hrrotian school , ns sui^ect, 
2S1 , It glonGes the nobiLty, aSi, 
0S3 , on the legend of Deucalion, 
-S7 , on the sons of Hellen, 259 
on the line of vEolus, 291 
^Pammtndas of Thebes, atnourcement 
lo, in a dream, about the restoration 
of the Messcnians 45 a 

the old inhabitanta of EJis 
coaquered by the etnigianC ^tulians 
341 , are said to ha>e fought under 
Heracles against Augeas, 252 
4»eiKairTw, sons of ibe Helots and 
Spattan women in the first Messeinan 
War, Si , who conspire gainst the 
Spartans, 8t , occount of Aristotle, 
cp under I\xrlheiii*’a I 

Eficfiit does not hold the Apatuna, 
>85 , holds the Thesmophona, 1S5 , 
inland ter^toiy of, lS6, fall of the 
tfcnarchy of the Androdid'c at, 13 
1 8S , who, however retain itqral 
titles and sacred duties, 18S , rule nf 
a Gerousin, JSS, separate Inbe of 


I old inhalilanls at, 190, Cp 185, 
holds out m the first Cimmerian in 
nsion, J95, 196, hut the temple of 
Artemis it huml in the sccon 1 , I97 » 
M onginall) colonised by Androclus, 
dietiKKficrofNcteus,20j, AnJtocIus 
conquers Stmos, which later rcrolts 
from Fphisut, 206 a 

£/itfr,Mhe, criginally judicial repre 
scnblircs cf the Spartan kings when 
i in the field, 75 5 possessing police 
' ^athontf, fStcovrtof j 6 
Hfhertit, account of Thidon, 17, 19, 
on the coinage of Phidon, 25 , on the 
defeat of Ihi Ion and the Pisatx, 27 , 
mcoricct tersion of the conquest of 
the liut-c hy Ois. - 5 ; on Cres 
phonies and the fire ^lessenian eotn 
moDwcalths, 54 , 55 , meluJcs Ilyamea 
m Messenii, 67 , on the origin oC 
the Mt&serian war, 67 , on the Tar 
theniant. So, 85 . on the moderate 
spint of his fellow eouslrymen of 
Cyme, Joj, on the anticDt laws of 
Crete m the three chief cities, 106, 
on the colonisation of ^axos by 
Theocln, 155, ontheMilesianeoloiu 
•saiion m the Toatus, 200 , erroneous 
slatenu'itl on the hwx of Zaleueus, 
327 , on the innovniiov of Zalcncus, 
327 . on Cypselus, in Nicohns, 349 , 
on the iynony and cinciions of Pen 
andenmCiogesesLaertius, 378, 3S5. 
on Clisthencs of Sicjon, in hicolaus, 
401, 403 

Ephjmmum, the, of Archilochus to 
llendes and loHus, 1 74 ,253 , sung 
ut the jwocession of victors atOlyppia, 
2S3. *64 « 

Efte poetry, Epet, itJt under Poetry, 
JItmtr * 

Eputannus, a culony of the Corcyreans 
mlllyna, svealihof, 355, passes into 
the hands of Fenander, Corinthians 
settle Iherr, jfiz 

Epa/aarut colonises CoS, j6, belongs 
to the A^ve federation x6, 48, 
jouta the Spartan cause, 90 , belongs 
to the CaUunan sacnficiil league, 
127 , EpicUunins at the Olympia, 
250, falls under the tjraimy of 
Prodes, which is exercised with 
erndty, 364 423 , and becomes sub 
ject to Penander of Connth, 364 
365, 423 , ATgin* IS a dependent of, 
365 , revolt of Epidaums from Car 
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inlh after ibe fall of the Cjpsclids, 
393 

Efidaurus Ltmera belongs to the Ar 
give federation, t6 


but stHl cling to the basis of a natnre* 
worship, an<j not ideal, 31 1, cp under 
Homer, Pot try, Rdtston 
Etna, 156, m Pindar, 157 
r- •' . r . .. ( 


45. 48, 49. 35 » 

Epoptus, la the epic of Eomelos, S72 
Eqtmtrtan Ordert, the, tide noder 
Knt^U, Hei'ltty 

Erattd.t, the, a royal dynasty at lalysns 
in Rhodes, 107 , after their fall still 
enjoy peculiar pnrileges, loS, cp 
4S3 

Eraloehdet, a Corinthian, fath'r of 
Fbaliss, oho colonised Epidamnas, 
3a5 

Eratut, a king of Argos, who punished 
the rerolt of the Deyopes of Asine, 
and expeUed them from Asine, 29, 
30 62, 72 

EreeAlAeuju, the, at Athens, 114, 115. 

under the charge of the Butadte, 114 
ErtekVina, mythical king of Athens, 
114, u at war with Chaleodon of, 
£ab^ 14S, 291, andwidiEonolims 
Elensis, 291 

Errtnd, vide onder Eubaa 
Eridamu, first mentioned in the 
g^}t 2S3 

Enneuj jn Dons, m the poems of 
Tjctaus, 437, 442 I 

^nnn^es, the, worship of, on the Areo- I 
pagns,ltS ssg, S30, 131 , asbeing I 
the avengers of blood, 130, 131, 132, 1 
cp. 230 I 

Erythnr, the tnbe Chalcis at, 148, 149, ' 
152, 1S5 , fend with Chios, tS4 , 
the rule of the nobles or Basilidx at, , 
1S8, joins m the colonisatioa ofl 
Pannm, igt . Nelids of Erythim id I 
Phocrea, 20{ , pnsileges of the foyal I 
Cunll; at,, 2J1 

Eryx, a Phamcian town m Stdiy, ifii 
Eryxiae, the last decennial piytanis at 
Athens, 126, 135 

Ethes, in Greece, receive a li«Iy 101 
pnlse from Delphi, 230, 231 , m the 
Homeric poetry, as contrasted with 
their later spint nalis ation, 307 311 , 


early Connection with Attica, 14S , 
increase of popalaton, and emigration 
of the Abintes and other tribes, 14S , 
prominence of Chains and Hretna, 
149 ; traditions of Hesiod in Eubera, 
and of Amphidamas, king of Chains, 

149. ISO. statement of riufarch, 

150 , rule of noble families of hone 
nenorllippobotx, 151 , naval ngonr 
ofCbalcis. 151 , aswellasofEretna, 
151, 200 , their alphabet, 132 ; their 
commerce in the /^ean, and in 
Thrace, 153; and sctlements In 
Chaladice, >54, settlcmeaU m the 
west, Jtasos in Sioly, founded by 
Theoeles, 39, 155, 232, LeonUni, 
founded from Nasos, 156, Catana, 
>5^, 334. the Chalciduns are the 
fi^ Greek settlers la Imly, and found 
Cyme, >57 , pirates from Cyme found 
Zande. remfotued later other Eu 
baans, 13S, 159, foundation of 
Rhegium, 71, 160, and Pimera, 
161, from Zande, and retreat of the 
Fh*njcuns before the Greeks , the 
Cymxan alphabet 10 IlaJj, 162 , the 
Delantine war between Chaltas and 
Eretna, J63 , poem of AichilwAus, 
163 • agreement to use no misales, 
the account of Plutarch, 164 , Samos 
andThessalians assist Chaleij,51ilehis, 
Eieina, j 6S, 200, 207 , vieioryofthe 
ChalciUic flippobotae, 166, general 
diaiacter of the Eubceans, 167 , de 
cUne of their greatness, 362 

Eiutuin of Zancle, one of the colonists 
of Hmutia.. (fit. 

Eudemut, son of Bacchis, and king of 
Connth 2t 33 

Eame/ui. a Bacchiid of Fonnth, went 
with Arclua^ to Ortygia, 40, 172 , 
processional hynui of, to Zeus, at the 
IthoDueai^ sacrifice, 59 gj^ ^ on the 
ArgonauUc myth, igi, g^g opjc 
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poem of, on the Connthian legends, 
40| 272 1 chonc hjtni^ oF, 215, 277 , 
probable author of a poem on the 
Titanomsehut, 2S0 

EumeniJei, the, at Athens, IJI, Cp 
ttndbt Ennnyes 

Eumljttdt, the, a noble Attic fsmilf at 
Eleusis, 116 

Eumdfutt ancestor of the Eumdpidx, 

1 16, war of, with Ercehthcns, 291 
Eafwjnm, title of a poem ofaTjnxus, 
^435. 437 

Eii/atnJ-t, the nobles of Aftica, 119, 

.125.213 a 

£«f^cut, king of Messenw in the first 
war, 61, 63 , death of, in battle, 63 
Euphmau, a poet, celebrated the Thes 
salan Euiyloehiis, 407 
Eimiaj, i\ a rirec in Laconia, 3, xi 2 , 
stc , 3*, name of the Calesus at 
Tatentnm, after the Laconian Enrotas, 

87 

Euiyituu:, a Spartan, fint victor la the 
wresllragat OljTnpw, sji 
Eufym/ff, 4;uig af Sparta, aueecssor of 
h^Tdorus, SS 

i/r, I*, colonist of Andros, 168 , 
2*, an’AUuad, commands the Thes 
•ahaiis 11 the sacred war, 404 , wiih 
nccess, 405, 406 . is celebrated » a 
poem of Eaphorion, 407 , and the 
Eythia are bdd in bis honour, 407 
Eurysaada, a coble AtQc family, de 
scended from Eurysaces the Aiaeid, 

Eurytm, ajioent king of CEcbaba is 
honoured hy the Messemans, 58, 
cotuieetionwith Heiaeles in the poem 
of the tahing of CTcIialia zji 
Eva^ai, Son of Penander, colomst of 
Potidsea, 363, 387 

EiatMus, an Oaolian Loennn, ibiinded 
Locn Epuephyni, 334 
E arekw or Maaos, founded Catana, 
156 

F 

Famthts, the royal, iide under Rejal, ! 


Arjive lead 16, mwni'ers of, 1 ®, 1 
furnish tioops to the Aigives rj , 
|nj«cr or Argos over i£e luemlets of 


Uie league, 16, 239, 422 ; Epidaurw 
and lEgma as members of, 48 ; pro 
posal to, to arbitrate betreea Jfes 
seoia and Sparta, 61 , losses of, 90 , 
to Sparta, 90 , to Penander, 365 3 
lerolt of Sicyon from, 398, 409 , 
Sicyon rejoins the league, 421 , Argos 
inflicts a sacred fine on 51900,^22 

Flule filayin^at tlie Pythia, 407 ; aboli 
tioa 408 

avt!i:atian, inflaenee of, on tie 
Greeks, 29S 

G 

Gifii, ©t Earth, ta the Tficegony , 13 
mother of Uranos and the Titans, 279 

Calaatt, a river hy Tarentura , is ^led 
the Earctas, 87 

Gamon, the, fhe landomexsin Sjra 
cme, 43 

Canjetfr, son o/Anphidiusas of Cbala^ 
m ibe legend, 149 

Gaums, a mountain near Cyme in Italy, 
•57 

Gtta, foundation of, 1071 

Geltenta, the, one of the four lome 
tnbes, I IS, 190 

y4wi) Vide under Csnnttta, lie families 
in Attica, 121 

ysniital ) m Attiea, are the members 

Genntlat )of tie various fauultes con 
nected by blood or by fictitious adop 
linn into tie family, ir8, nmnng 
wludi nre included the peasant re 
uinm, ISO, 121 , sccoantofPhiloch 
oms 121 , dudes of the, in cases of 

homicide of a kutimin, IS9, 

CenSes, the association m, is the socul 
system under tie nobility , in Att!^, 
118 121, 138. in Chafbs and Ere 
tna, J50, 10 the Cyekdes, ryo, in 
tie luuic coloiues, 185 , in Colophon, 
passes into a timocracy, 209 , m 
Greece generally under lie nobles, 
312 , where it gives the first form of 
poitical constitution, zi 3 , ui Connth, 
845. cp 54. 35 

Gtomen, name of the noble landowners 
orSamo;,so6, 213 430, fill of the, 
43<4 ^ under Gamsm 

Grphyneans, a family in Attica, de 
scended from the Cadmeans, 117 
I Cermtet, Cem/xia, a council of elders , 

I in the Constitution of nobles , m 
Connlfa, 34 , m Spana, by lie side 
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of {tie \in^, 75, 77 , strengthening Jl^talpm/hertu, or IhaaV-cfferiDg for a 
of, m Sparu, af er the fr»l Mes- hsadred slap enemies , offered thncc 
senun war, 77, 7S, cp. 442, la the hy Anstomenes m the second Mes 
Cretan aties, 103103, m AllXa, senun war, 44S, 450 
under the htngs, 119, tn Ephesus, of Salamis m Cyprxj, re 

tSS , in Elis, 349 , m the bter COr pot^ author of the C}f-nn, t A, 27 * 
inthun oligarchy, 394 tUpa of Ticaen, author of the 

Claufui, I*, a Messenun Itng, S 7 » S®. * 7 * 

2*, a Parian, satirised Archt'ochi^ IftUn, in the Cjfne, 271,274, cult of, 
iSi , 3*» of Connth, m the epic of atTherapne in tacorua and Aphidnx 
Emneitts, 272 in Atteu, 440 , legend of the rape of, 

Cergui, I*, son of Cypselas colonist \ff TTsesec*, and rccoreiy of, by the 
of Ambraga, 333, 391 , 2*, son of Diosciui, 440 

Penander, 3S7 Jltlue, in Achsa , werahip of Posgdoa 

Crita, o'd lume of lb“ Hellenes, 2S9 , of, among the lonims, 1S5 , 4 gorias 
current in the district of Dodona, 2SS of Helice is sent for by OiyJnS the 
VjiSer, the, temple of, at CyncBS, Elean, 254 

said to hare been foond'^ by Jason, ttel,pi, is identifed in Rhodes with the 
192 phtenioan Baal Semes, loS, is the 

Tirp, an old superficial measure, 26 first mJer of Connth , in the epic of 

TtTwerei&ai, or boys’ exercues . held at Emuelss, 372 

Sparta in the Camea, 93 , coalests ITdtAnteut, the hutorun, on the colon 
la the, 94, cp 222 jsaiion of Kaxes by Theocle*, 135 

Cygu, king of Eydia, starts a new Ildlontiu, title of Zns and Athens as 
djussty, 174, through the deosion worshipped at Sparta, 3|6 
of the Delphic oracle, 194, 233, at Jltlhnpdua, the judge or presdeat at 
tacks (he looians, taking Ma^esia the Olympic games, till 580 B c. the 
and Colophon, 174, 194, wealth of^ Pisatx and hleass each elect one, 
u Archilochus 178. (a^ la battle 247, 249, after that year theEleass 
with the Chametuns, 197 choose both, 249 , the judge aller 

CyltLt, a Connlhian, coloout of Apol 5S0 s c. are cboUn ty lot, 249 , and 
loma, 361 not from (be Oxybds as prcmoosly, 

GjrmMitu, it Spista, 94, in the syv —--t ... .c. 

tern of Greek cdncaDon, 217, 2Z2, 

object of, IS both miUcaiy and moral, > • 


223 ■ e 

(^mnaii, sert in the conquered can lemioty round Dodona, and also of 

ton^of Argos, 10, 315, cp under Achaa Phthiotis, 2S6 , spread of the 

XeB»r Clasut name llroagh the Domn rnorement, 

G^mnilts See Crywmeni 2S6, 2S7, Dencahon and Hellea 

See -yitanoiSuit. reign in, aSS, cp under ffeHtrej 

Gyrten, in Thessaly, seal of the La- HtUe, m the legwd, fniit mm the 
pith*, 117 Hellesip o nt, 193 

IS the son of Deucalion and 
H Pynha, aSS , and reigns m Thessaly, 

284, 2SS 289 , his three sons 2S4 
Jfampn, father of Iphllus of Eiis, ac- 28S, 289, spread of tie legend of, 
cording to one account, 242 with the Donan rnorement and lie 

5fidanTM«jva taJimitwh ’»> ^iwfaa& ‘EroWh.rfi ‘hte.'fjnA. narn- m Ji t >» 

and Tomans from Troaea, id 287,290 ' ’ 

ITalimus, m Altica, -wiere the Athenian SeOeuet, the, shjps of, 45 , first naval 
women held the Thesmophona, 42S battle, 49, 150 , army, 9*. 164 , tbor 

Hafys the, a nrer m Asia Elinor where rehgtous poetry made by Terpamfer 

the legend of the Amaro ns is local 95 , first general war of, 165 , first 

ised, 192 wnttea code of Uw of 327, Tklphi, 

Harf, t-K/e under Cithara, TerfemUr a wtre for, 331 , Helleme descent 
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and Wood, 261 , Olympia, a gather* 
mg and tie of the Hellenic race, *65- 
267 > Hellenic espaosian and colon* 
isation, 26S ; the Ilomene poems a 
bond of union of, 265} gjowmg 
HeRenic nationality, 283; shown in 
the li^nd of Ilcllcn, sSd foil, ; the 
Selli and the two districts first called 
Hellas, 2S6, 288 ; spread of the 
name, 2S7 , which is ancient, and 
first used for the Greeks by Archi- 
lochus, 289, ago; the Gr^eh char- 
acter differed from the Amn Indian, 
295 ; causes , their assimilation of 
foreign culture, 296 j their country 
and happy situation, 396 , sl^cs in 
Greek progress, 297 foil ; advent and 
decline of the Phaaicjajis, 29S , the 
Thessalian and Uotian mOTemeots, 
29S j IS a cantonal, not national, con- 
Quest, 299 5 so m the migratiOQ to 
Asia, 30Q ; Greek life everywhere 
cantonal, 223, 300 j result of the 
Stgntions 18 (0 extend the Creel 
hnnron atd culture, 30t j cantonal 
life tad the city, 3di 1 the raigrauons 
harden and brace the Greek cHaraeler, 
302 , hence then poeiry becuiues 
human sod realistic, 303 , and creates 
aieligionofnature and human nature, | 
304 > the migrations screogthen the 
nobility, 305 } which displaces the 
monarchy, 305, 3065 and opens a 
new epoch of expansion and colomsa 
tion, 306, 307 ; hence a deepening 
of the national character, 307 3 and 
religion, 308 , the harmony of their 
character, 309 ; the ideal life of body 
and miad. 31a , limuation of the 
ideal under a nobility, 311, 312, the 
local life an obstacle, 312 

rhe, named after Helle, 192 , 
in the Argooautic legend, 192 
fftUt (or Selli), the priests or inhabitants 
of O'shvM, % ■v® -fJivh Oi-vTk 'hn b^Jal 
god there worshipped, aS6 1 

/WajjanAthtean cityin Laconia, assisted ■ 
by Argos against Sparta, 19, 27, 7* , 
conquest of, by Sparta, 19 (oiider 
Aleamenes), 74 3 emigration of the 
lleleans, 19 

Jlthts, serfsrn l,acoim attached to the 
Ad, being the preTious populatior 
'subdued by the Oonaas, 5», 73, 75 , 


reduced to the position of Helols, 73, 
453 ; amount of produce paid by the 
Helots to their masters, 73, 454. 455 "5 
Hefkasfus, ancestor of the Attic Dstla 
lids, iiS, hymns to, intheApatuna, 
139; hymn to, by Archilochus, 277 ; 
myth of the birth oil in the 
2S0 • 

J/tra, temple of, near Argos, 25 j in 
Corcyrt, 45 , m Samos, 207 ; the 
offering of Colaws to, 208, 357 ; the 
ancient sacrifice to, at Olympus on 
the Cladeut, 240, 247 ; is continued 
by the Eleans, 240, 241 ; anaent 
wooden temple of, at Olympia, 
erected by llie Scilluttbans, 254, 260, 
400; bears Hepbxstus, in the T/uo 
gMy, 280, temple of, in Corinth, 3S3 
HeracUa, i‘, a town of the Pisats near 
Olympia, 22, 252, 259 j 2*, a poem 
by Pisander of Camirus, on the labours 
of Heracles, 108, 273 
Jftrneles, alleged descent of Donaii and 
Thessalian pncees from, 5 , claim of 
PhidcQ to represent and succeed to 
Heiaeles, 17, 22, 23, 2441 descent 
of the Corinthian Aletes and the 
Baccliuida! fiom, 32, 33, 348 ; the 
Rhodian Heracles = the Tynan Baal 
Melkart; poemofrisanderofCamurus 
on Heracles compared with the heroic 
Heracles, loS, 109 , the Tyrian 
Heracles at Thaso% 1 72, theTenella 
song of Archilochus to Heracles and 
lolaus, 174, 253 , legend of Heracles 
and the Amazons localised in the 
Euxine, 192, new and deeper con 
ceplionof.arfi. legendary mstctution 
oftheOIympiaby Heracles, who fixjs 
the stadium, 26, 245 , ager conquer 
ing Augeas of Elis, 23, 252 , the 
legend and worship is made current 
by Phidon and the Pisatse, 22, 23, 
244, 252 , and IS appropriated by 
•JaeUftasc., xj'j-, OVyaqiia, 

^53 • myth of the Tynan Hetacles is 
tzansfeired to Olympia, 253 , cyclie 
poetry anti legends of Ilcracics, 272, 
*73, cp. mfra loSj the Tbehan 
Heracles, 40S j legend of the treaty 
of Heracles with the Kelids in hies 
sema, 435 
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Heracles in, 109, legend of his con* 
test with H^niei in Chalcis, 149, 150, 
the poetry of, as a stage in the Greek :« 
poetic derdoptnent, 173, the Hesi ' 
odi({ or Borotian school, 27^ foil ,*■ 
Pandora in the IFarif and jJays of, 
382 t 

Htsfertdes, the. first mentioned is the 
Th^egon^, 2S3 < 

Hatnzans, ^e, settle in Eubcea ; belong 
tothefJelphicAmphictyons, 128, 237 
JItshavixu inlhenoitb west of Thessaly, 
ongmiu seat of theDonans, 286 , 291 
Hitrthtdti, the, a floble Attic family, 
1*5 

ffetara, degndatioa of, by Zaleucus, 
329 , plague of, in Conntb, 380 
Hunrchyt vidt under Religion 
Htenteryx, a sacred functionary at 
Athens, 137 

ffieremnemonu, the, representatiTM of 
the states m the Arnphictyomc league, 

I 237, 406 

Hmere, a ZanclsMS colony in North 
' Sialy, 161 , adopts *the laws of 
ndas, 337 

2J3, Vide under Rnt^ls 
a Thessalian, ended the sacred 


at Uelphi 233 , on Pelops, the Phiy house of the Philaida:, 415, 416, is 
giaa,256, on the ongmal seat of the asuitorforAgarisle, daughterof Clis 
DonanSfCSp, onlonandtheAthcni thenes, 4ts , romantic account of 
ans, 391 , on the position of bade at Herodotus, 415 417 

Sparta, mythical defeat 

• ’ cles, 23 

laughter of fEoomaos and 
ps, 256 , late dale of the 
I, 3S4 1 statue of, m the 

■ ippodrome, 260 

Jfedootid, last dynastic 
Athens, tad, story of 

■ . ^ . . ' . . ' Ilippomenes rad , to 

hostility to the Donans and Aigos, procability of the story, rad 
413, OB the wooing of Agamtc,4f5 JliR/<4et, i*, father of Aletct, slew the 
4185 poetical source of the story, setr Camus ai Nsupactns, 33 a* 

415, 4id, on the lurriTal of CUs son of Codnis, ha descendants’ rule 

thenes s constitolion, 420, on the at Ciythrx, 201 
legend of Dccelus and the Dioseon, Hotnoi, son of CypseloJtof Arcadia 
and the privileges of the Deecleans In restores /tp^us to the Messehian 
Sparta. 440 throne, 56 

Haiod, evidence of, on the condition of Ifomer, the jiocms of, money in 23 j 
the peaswts, loj tepresenutioa of the Fhauicians 10,45, the Homme 


war, 165 , on the Tbuiao mines and I Htfftts, 
revenues, tSs , on the climate of | Ntf/tot, 


founds Syracuse, 39 ; the Heraclids | 
and ^p^ds m Messema, 56, the 
i Heraclidw in Tyrtaeus, 437, 442» 443 | 
Herachdes Penlicus, on the Fartheium, 

^ Si j on the foundation of Rheguim I 
by Chalcidians, 160; on Melissa, the 
wifeofPenander, 364, on the tyranny 
oSTenander, 379 

Ileradiius of Ephesus, on the oracle of 
Delphi, 228 

IJtraans, the, one of the five comrouni 
ties on the Isthmus subject to Ctainth, 
32 

Htraum, or temple of Hera, at Olympia, 
252, 348 

iJerwes, wioestor of the Ceiyces and 
Daduchi of Attica, iid 
ffermxone^ in the Peloponoese, a member 
of the league of Calauria, 127 
Jlermifpm, on tie drowning of Conntb 
tan procuresses by Penander, 379 
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hjTOn, 95 , Heracles in, 109 , com j 


OJ)ss!y, 191 , the Homeric i-tm 1 
mem, 193 , the IJomeiic forms 
tiie Greekrcligion and mytJiology, and 
prerenU the growth of a pneslly ciste, 
221, 226 , bat IS in danger af making 
religion too secular and antVopomot 
phic, 227, 303 , mention of IVtho in 
the Uiarl, 234 , •prises for games in ^ 


a74, me rtomenc uuu me iau» 1 
devotional and chonc hymn, 277, | 
®78> tp 95 the Ilonienc or 

Anon mythology, 278 , position of 
women in, 282, the bumanum ofl 
the Homeric religion gives M'ay to a 
profoundePethieal syiletn, 307, jo8, 
cp 227, 277, 303 , trade and lUMga 
tion in, 316 , suppression of the 
Homeric rhapsodes by Clisthenes of 
Sic>on, 413 

fUmeide, trials for, in ^olic Cyme, 
lot , Attic laws and tnhucals for, 
12S, 128, 327, duty of kiiuraea in 
cases of, X29 , the Attic courts for, 
S29 foU , on Uic Aieopi^us, 129 
131, in the Palladium, 132, Del 


Punjicatten 

IlafUUs, the, one of the four Ionic 
tribes, 1 18, 190 

Hi>rse rates introduction of, at the 
Olynipii, 251 

Hundred Ileuses, the, an orgatusaiion 
of the nobles of the tflcri Ozoli, 323, 


lOTpl p-en V Clutoes of Sicyon 
the llylleis 4*“ »v* 1 

a Sicilian prince, gi'cs the • 
•• Jims the territory for Megara * 

*lhef°one of the three Donan 
iiiuLS descended from Hyllus 44» 
412, 10 Sutyon, 39S; IhcnAe 1. 
Tierserted by Chsthenes, 412 

32. ancestor 

ofthellyllcisi 44 
Hysntt, the, the 

transmuted in noUe families, 6, 120 . 
the Homeric hymn 

m. ^ 6 , himns >» D™;''; ' 

the epic narrative hymn, .14, 2*5i 
269, 276 , changes in the eigh h and 
seventh antunes to the deiouonil, 

:ionc hymn m vanous me^^es, 

o? 214. »>6, *77. Dilhn2"»^ 
373. <P CheraU. Homer, 

uf^mss, a Pisalan, first victor in the 
81av\sr, 250 

Hypmon, in the 77/wjrnj , *79 
ll^a, m Aigolis, scene of a ®‘ 
the Spatucs by the Argives, 85 B9 


y//L«rtw. tile, an Ach-caa 


■ 32s 


laJisus, a aty in Rhodes. 107, 199 
lanhes, the. is created by Archilochus, 
l8r, cp S76 and 277 , , , . 

ihQ, D«n pnnllyf™- J « 
oipnpo, 40, 43. 4SS. >™'»> 

descent from Apollo, 258 • 

Jafipaut, the, are conquered bj t»s 
emictant Porlbciu-e, 87 , 

IS dKCosercd by tie rhocmans. 

feslisal month in which 
the Olympia occurred, 857 
77M<f, the, xrdr under //erner , 

nhnems, in Coicyva, 44, trade ot 
Coreyrt with the, 49 . of Epidamnus 
with the, 355 

I of the character 

29s , 

. Catal P‘e 
\ ithns 2S9. 


andwat, 4S3 i , 
r iMghngs— the name « c 


I I ancestor of the Atheniai 
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msiJe the »m of Apollo in t)>e lec«vl, 
59S 

1 HUB/, llic. in Alia, 4 , wc ihofc the 
o’ I MliUiy, 6 , conr^ucil of lonun 
Conn hl7lhcl>oniai, 31 , Ionian* of 
Eul>>.a and Na*oi focnj Na*o* in 
Sicily, 39 ; the Ionian fugituc* «t 
Aliens, tl4, the Ionian* of Am 
t,-.in tie Olympia, la?, 250{ of 
I ulioai, the 1‘yth a, lah ; the Ionian* 
intultn, I47f]ll ,tj/^iinde»/‘«Ar«i 
are joined b) the Ihrolun Ionian*. 
14S, in the Cycla In, iCS fdi , their 
pTct‘penty, 170, un 'er /> ' / 

J'jroT Afia- I, etc. , the IWianfcaU 
*-a1 cf the lonians 59 la?, 169 17a , 
m ^Viia, 1S4 foil : the feniht) of toil 
fair cl mate, raptl ' • . 

early ttni^gle* with : • 

lolemal feuds, 1S4 , 
iSax aoi , tlicic Vit ..I , * 

1S5 , their worship, epic jwetir, and 
heroic leaden, |S<i, their monarchy 
giTrt way to the rule of no! le xrnt/t, 
186, 313] in Miletu*, tS6 tSS, in 
Lihesus, tSS, and the other oties. 
li , mtaatonofiheCimmerim*, 194, 
atlacLiof the L)d an kings 195 folk, 
Lut coni need pro<p«n(), 197, the 
Ionian* in hgyit, 19S, el<«e coo 
neelionof eastern and western lonuns, 
aoo > rhoeei, 301, Saraos, 305, 
Colophon, 309 , the lenuns la the 
Arophiciyonic league, isS, 337, the 
Ionian legends of Naihus an I Ion, 
aSS 391 , growth of a comraetcial 
class in the loman aucs, 320; and 
iirsi establishment of timocracies, 321, . 
• 323 , the four lomc letters at Ccmntli, 
Argos, afd Megira 367, theanaent 
Ionian sacnfice to loseidon on the 
Isthmus, 370 . the Ionian and Donan 
tnbesat tsKyon, 41* fott , thelooian 
style of archilectare, 401 
J/iigfntt 3 inTaan,, 193 
Jfhitm king of CIis, holds the fim . 
Olympia, admitting the Flsahe, 34a . ; 
institutes the crowming with olivt^ | 
444 , presides atone oser the fotvrat ' 
246 , IS said to haie persuaded the 
£]e3iis to sacrifice to Heracles, pre 
slonsly their enemy, •’51 
Tran, ideas on purification among the 
Anans of, 2'*9 , development of the 
Greek charactet from that of the 
Arians in, 295 


A*/, the. a rivcf ‘f'e north of A'la 
Minor, legin *«ne of the Ama 
roflt, 103 

/fit ef I Mrt, *I e (Arctonnesos), a 
|i«n.nu3a m ‘^e 1 roiv>oli*, where 
the Miletian* fouMled Cyricui, 1S9, 
190 

/jn-arvi, a nref In Thrace, rear Thasos, 
dirtsc qtaliiy of the wnic of, 176, 

ArtTj*j«in the nurJer of Cresphontes 
tf MetMrnia, «7 I 00 I clops, 256 

hnlanut, son of Aii'tonymus of b'cyon, 
If tlepnred of fhe itironc byChslhenes, 

40 ] 

JiifT, *♦, a Ajdesian colony on the 
Danub^ 199 \ 3*,^lhe nver, 283 293 


eoRlinuc, 370 » Icriander institute* 
lueniual, mus'CtJ» *0 1 athletic eon 
twt*. 371 , the prueef parsley. 37* « 
rnTilrg«efih«Athes»ns,37t. 
fesiml u ^ 'h* Conn 

thians, 373 . e*clnsion of the Eleaa^ 
393 

/Hhmtut, a \Ies«0“B king, 57 
hlkinui, the, ef Connth, the fire 
ancient eomniuoities on, 36 , u a 
Casourable ir»ihng centre, 3S, 34I, 
343 

Italy, ChaJcidiais colonies in, i57 ''»‘k . 
especially CjOic. >57, which pro- 
Tide* the Iul«ns with an alphabet, 

152, 162 . trade of the Greek cotorues 

in, with Miletus. 199, cireumnaviga 
tion of, by the Phocrcans, 203 , the 
A€h*ans of, m the Olympia, 250, 
the taws of Zsd«>cus and Cbatondas 
ID the aues <?f, 333. 337 . ii”n>dnc 
two of the tiriliscd arts into, by 
Demantns th« Bacthiad, 350 
Ithenaa, the sacnfice to Zeus on ifount 
Ithome, 58 

ItAamalaj, name uf the Zens of Ithome, 
59.70,448,450 , ode of Eunielus to, 

I 59 

: nhame a mountaiu >n Messenia, 53 , 
(«tival of the Ithomm on, 58 , de- 
fence of the hfessenian* under Ansto- 
demus on, 64, 65 , fall of, 65* 72 

447 

I Ixtoa of Cormtli, successor of Aides, 

I 32 
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i 

Jason, in the poems of Eunriclus of '' 
Ccnnth, 45, 272; the cave ol. in 
CoatjTv, 45 5 in the Aigonautic 
legend at Cyucns, 192 

Javdins, the tse ot is discarded in the 
I^lantme war, 164 

Jerome, on the date of Arctmos of Mile- 
tus, 270 

.JuJieial arrangements in (?reece, «t 
Sparta, 73 • the jutisdictidn of the 
kings Gerousiajnd Ephors, 75, 765 
at <Eolic Cyme, the junsdiction of 
nobles, and pcctiLar hws and trials, 
>01, loaj in the Cretin cities, 104, 
at Athens, 119, 122; the trial for 
oiurder on the Areopagus, 129 131 ; 
the trial m the Palladiuro, 132 ; in 
Ihc Delphinium, 133} la the Pry. 
ftneum. 133 , at Phreattys, 134 5 IW 
junsdiction of the aixhons, t3(», 137 j 
of the council in the I'rytaneum, 140 


K 

Kasol, ccntemphious designation of Uie, 
poorer cUsses, 320 I 

iiiio under Mmanhy I 

J^nigfrft, the three hundred, at Sparta, 
92; the Hippobota!, in Eubcea, tjt, 
^3* the Eretrlan cavalf), 164. the 
Diasilian cavalry, 164, tdy , e<tuts 
tnan character of the nobility, in the 
\ti3tic lonuDs, 1S6, especially m 
Magn«sn,i6S, 195 ; and in Colophon, 
<51, tSS, 309, eciuestrian cbaracicr 
‘■f the nobiliiy cieryuhetc, 213, in 
Elis, 249 , in the tiiriocncHH m Asia 
e^llest^an service 11 obligatory, 3S2, 
the hiugliis in Italian Cyme, 355 

the omamenteil chest dcclicated 
by I’enander in the Henrutn at 
Olympu, 34S, 367 


L 

AeVj, theJjme, mother ofCypselut^ 
Cofiuih, y6. 347. 369 

unjgf , Ih* 

iioi»ei» of, 

/-j X iJe onJer S/^rto 

a fojony of t*< Itiocxans 
oa (hr me of Piiysta, a tnirn of the 


Thracian Cebtyces, so called in 
honour nfLsropsace, 204, 205 
iMiJauuis, a Nelid, king of Miletus, is 
slain by Aniphitres, and with him 
ends the monarchy in hfiletus, 13, 
1S6, 187 

Lepttka, the, in Attica, 117^347; 
flight of Cmneus the Lapith to ^c) on , 
345 ; whete he becomes ancestor of 
Cypsehis, 345, 34S 

Laruta, l“, aa ancient fort in Argos, 
16; 2*, seat of the Aleuidm m Thes 
sal/, 404 

Loro, vide under Code, Zoleuens, Judicial 
/^iurs 

Lana, the, of Plato, uLe under Flsio 
LeUtdea, m Bceotia, cave of Trophomus, 
and priesthood, at, 451 
Ziyrwrfr, ofTheseus, 123 ; oftheAreo 
pagus, 130; of the Argo, 191 foil , 
oftheCimmem, 193, and IheTatine 
Atlerais, 193 ; of AehiUes, 194, 2701 
of Pelops, 254 (oil , of the Trojan 
war, in epic and cyclic poelr>, 270, 
272; of Conclh and Thebes, 272, 
of Hencles, 252, 272 , legends and 
myihs in ihe Tieogoii^, 278 foil , 
combiiuag Anan and Semitic ideas, 
278, 2S2 , of Hellen arid hit sons, 
285(011 , Deucalion, 287, the country 
of Ifcllas, 288, Hellen, 289; the 
Hellenic name, and Hdlen’s sons, 
289. 290; /F.nlus, 290; Doras and 
Xuthns , Ion and his four sons , 
Acbanis, 291, 292 | Roman legend 
of Demanius. jjo, legend of Ad- 
rastus ontl Melanippus, 410; of the 
rape of Helen, by Theseus, 4fb 
LfnnontT, story of IJippomeaes aifC, 
raj. 126 a 

Lefantuut tS’ar, the, between Chalets 
nod Dretria, for (he possession of (he 
Lclannne plain, 130. 1O3. 'tgree 
■nent about weapons m (he nar, 163, 
164, the allies on either side, 1C4, 
165; IS the first gencnl Gtecb war, 
165 5 defeat of the Ereinans by the 
ChaloJiani and Theisalonv, (64 ; 
diusUoas effeet on Erciria, l(d, ihj 
Ltwaam, the, the Icmple of Dionysos 
laAtliens, 137 

Leatrof t. ihe finl Attic prytaoeus 
elcciei! from the Mhole nolulily, i:b 
Z^urnsi, foundeil ly Thegclm near 
Mount i iha, 136 s the laws of Chat- 
atluia. 33J, 337 
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'eshos, fall of llie rentbilida: at My I 
lilene, 13, 99, rule of the nobility, 
100, the Lesbiao noble character. 
100, Lesbian song — Tcrpandet and 
Anon, lOQ , later Ijtic poetry m 
Lesbos, loi, the Lesbian Paran of 
Archilochus, 277, Lesbiantvine, 100, 
317, war between the Mjtilenaiaos 
and Athenians for Sigenm, arbitra 
tion of Penander, 365 , the coins of 
Jlethymna, 377 

.cuhts of Lesbos, author of the LtUlt 
Iliad, 271 

.eiuaj, 1% a peninsula, south of Am 
braaa, 3S3 , a®, a Corinthian colony 
on the peninsula, 333, 362 

a promontory of Leucas , seat 
of certain ntes to Apollo, $53 3S4 
jtuit, an island off the Danube, wbthet 
Aclulles had been earned after ius 
death, J94 270, 271 

the, Grst mention of, in the 
Thiffpny, aSj, 3S4 
'.tmntifu, title of Artemis , temple of, 
on Mount Taygetus, 59 
'.indii, IS Sidl>, colonised from Lindas 
in Ithodes , is the later Gela, 107 
'.tnduf. Tide under Rhadts 
ItUlt Jhed, the, a cyclic poem, com 
posed by Leeches of Lesbos, 271 , 
contraet of, inch Homeric poetry, 
274. 875 

Lam founded by disaffected 

Ozolian Locn^, under Evanlhas, 
334 and note, breach of faith with 
SieeU, 325, legislation of ZaleucDS, 
326 folL, cp 199, political const! 
tutifti of Zaleucus , the Thousand, 
^vith a property quaLfieation, 329, 
330 , la'Bic of property, and privileges 
of the descendants of the Hundred 
Houses, at, 331 , cooservatire nature 
of the Locrian laws and constitntxm, 
332 . fortunes of Locii, 333 
Lem 0 /utt/ii, sumral of ancient Anan 
legend of Deucalion in, 3S7, 3S8 
Zeert O^h, the, piracy of in the 
L'neiwiiW 3^ 33^ t wi'e* ^ 

in the Amphiciyoruc teagoe, *37 
honourable position of women among 
282, Tide of the nobility of the 
Ilcndred Houses, 323, dissatisfac 
tion amopg and emigration of Cvan 
Ihos to Epizcphyni, 324, 325 , ancient 
coaneclion of, with Sparta, 327 

Clastes, the, helpless condilwm 


of, under the nobdit), in the con 
quered canttns to, n , where they 
are a subject and alien population, 24, 
15 , in bparta , disabilities of the 
Achfcan Pcricect and Helots, yg foil , 
83,84, m Attica, the peasant class, 
119, is enrolled in the clan or 
phratry of the nobles, and is m a 
condition of clientship, M9 t2i, 13S, 
and sen esmlbe army and fleet, 143 • 
generaf attitude of the Greel^s towards 
ihelaboimng and artisan class, 2t7» 
21S; as towards an inferior and 
degi^edsecbonof society, 314 3IS, 
in the conquered and agncultuml 
cantons the conquered population 
become either TenaKU or seA, 3tS» 
316, but in the towns, nse of a 
growing commercial class, 319, which 
breaks down the pnde and exclusive- 
ness of the old nobility, 320 , and 
especially in the colonies, 320*338 1 
bat where the nobles ore stronger 
their rule grows harshej, 337, 33S « 
till one of the nobility comes forward 
to cbampioa the people, 339, and 
secures a tyranny, 339, 340, towhtch 
the people wiUmgly sobrut, 340 , 8S 
in Connih, 344. 3St» 358. and m 
SiQon, where Clisthenes elevates the 
depressed peasants and utueo class, 
and humiliates the Dorian nobility, 
398,399 411,412, andmhlegara, 
424, 425 , bard position of the poor 
ID Megara 424, 431 , general dis 
content of (he subject dosses through 
out Greece, 431 433 

Z^<ini^/,ofPaTOS,betrothesbisdaughter 

lo Arc^odiQS, then disappoints him, 
179 , is lampooned by Archilochus, 
*79, iSo 

L}Ctttnt, an /Epytid of ’Messenia, his 
daughter u chosen to, be saenficed in 
the first Messenun war, 63, 63 

LycemiJa, the, a noble Attic timily, 
possessing hymns to Demefer, ri6 

Lytofhren, son of Penander and Melissa, 
eagw .y,r wwi /Vnmndjr, 384 , m.* 
count of Herodotus, and inconsist 
encies in it 384, 386, 3S7 , reaUy is 
killed in atlempling to raise a remit 
of the Pencai 364, 3$^ 389 , 

Z^vTor, futi under CrtU 

Ayxw’gwr, i®, the Spartan, the ihetri 
cZ 77 . Ie£end of the common insii 
tobon of the Olympia ly Iphitus and, 
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2465 reverence of the SjurtaiB for, 
337 I 2’, the Alhewan orator, on 
Tyxteus, 437 

1- )aii]iis, the, jhel^TC of, icintmJueedliy 

Teman Urm jilaecof Ihe foar Mnngpl 
Cf«k lyre, 95 , the x\ar of, 

193, Cm 

daulcs, the Ljaliaa king defeats the 
Magnesius, 196, <louhl« captnre of 
Saniis, hj iiie Cimmernns, 194, 197 , 
tlcthronenieniof CaB<laBJ«^yCyEM, 
With the heJp of the Canafs and the 
Delphic oneJe, 19G, 233, Cyges 
and his succcss9rs nttackihe loniaot, 
taking Magnesia and Colophon, 174, 
1781 196, which, lionevci, reeaxer 
Ihtir independence, 197. while Mile 
tiis and SaijTma socrtSsfuMj mist, 
* 74 . 196, Ljdians m Egyp*. *9*. 
adoptioaof I,)di»n measures, weights 
and coinage ly the rhoesans, 20J. 

the ti)dian tnosic ami 
harmonies in Colophon, thence intro 
tineed into Sparta, jto , the Lydian 
"orka of* art, aod inSuenco on the 
GteeU, 301, 316, war of the 
Lydiias with Thrasybulos of Miictus, 
3 ^i. Alyattea of Lyda and Ten 
aader, 3S4 

i‘, the leader of the Citn 
ntenins 197 , a", a Syracusan, eictor 
in the Paaeratiutn, 250 , 3% tyrant 
of Naxos, u cxedhrown by the 
Spartans, 397 

2- yfteeslit, the, a tube in Macedonia , 

the kingly house of^, is derived from 
the fugitive Corinthian, Arihatceos, 

350 

L^tidt (Melissa) daaghtet of Procles of 

EpidauiDS, and wife of Penander, 

364 , IS killed by Penander, 364 
3S3 , stones of Penander an^ 383, 

0S5. 3SG 

M 

Mipusia (on the lilxander) is taken 
by Gyges, 174 17S, rpS, h.isw^ 
been previously defeated the Cint 
menans 17S. 194 , nod repc^ndated 
by the lonians, I9<» regno, its 
iadc[)eaa(cace, r97, the kn^hts 
186, igs • 

A/i/a, the southern proniontoiy of the 
Pelopcnnese ill repine of, in nan 
gauon, 203, 342 


ilvtiraiit chief of the Bchtjccs (of 
Lanspsacus), Invitfs the help of lha 
Phoewans, who scue Lampsacus, 
204 , zos 

Marvfua, on the Ismams, n Chian 
eofony, opposes the ranansmThasos, 
*77 

MMturts, the. of the Creeks, tly pic 
thrum and the stadium, are fixed by 
rhidon, 26 , 245 

J/arjAfrna, s ChaJeidian eoJooy m 
TAace, *54 

iVf/M, in the epic of Eumelus, 40 , 272 , 
cave of, m Corcyra, 45 

Afn/eff, I*, an Argive king, 1?, 2*, 
son ofCodms, 1 14 , and grandson of 
Melinihiis, 117, king of Athens and 
anccsipr of the Medontjd'c, 

the royal Attic dynasty, 
from Tylus, l* 7 » cp aniJef Aftbn 
/Alfa 

i*. a Lesbian, who centpired 
against the Peollulid'e, 99 , a’, ao 
AlanxoTiid nf Athens, suitor for, 
and inameo,thedaughtcrofClistheiica 
of Sicyon, 415 . 4 tb, 418 , lender of 
I one of the factioat at Athens, 420 

V • ' ' '' 


I 50 , Cahhedon, Selymbni, and 
Ifyranliuni, 50. 232 , reinforcement 
I of Byiantmm by Zeuuppus, jr , its 
prcK(^ily and trade, foimdalion of 
I bebnas, 52 , Meganaa navigation and 
vigour, $2 , Meguiaos at Olympia, 

I 250 , joiDs the Spartan leagye, 420 , 
ii;,e of a city doss in 424 . use of 
I the poor under Theagenes, ,^25 , 
tyranny of Theagsnes ^5, he assists 
I hissnn in law, Cylon 426 , execution 
I of kltganan soldiers in Athens, 426 , 

I war with Athens, 363, 427, sapeii 
onty of the ^fegan3IJ navy, capture 
of Salsaui, 427 , defeat o! Nfegara 
by Pisistraius loss of Aisea, 42S , 
expclrion of Theagenes by the nobles, 
428 J arbitration of Sparta, 429 , 
ezluusttoa of Sle^vi, unsiiccessAii 
war with Samos, 430 . hfeganan 
pnsaaen exccufe the Satuian revolu 
tion, 430, decline and distress of 
^fegow, harshness of the nobles, 43r 
2l/(i/nAiut (the propitiated}, title of 
Zeus, at Athens, 115, rjj 
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liUhmffut, the Theban hero, nhose 
uorship IS introduced by Ch^theses 
into Sicyon to displace that the 
Argiw Adrastus, 410 
MdantkxdiZ, the, a Pyluji Ctmily, 
scended from Penclyjnenos, bother 
of 'Nestor, who fly to Athens, where 
ther obtain the throne, their ancestor 
■Metanthns repels the Dorians, 114, 
117, llS, Rile of, in Athens, as 
hings, I2t 123 , their monardi} is 
reduced to a decenntal, dynastic 
prytany, 12, 124, which piytany 
li finally thrown open to all the 
nobles, (25, 226, 18S, cp nnder 
Jifidonlida 

Jl/r/aj, i*, founder of Paros , 2*, a 
Cjnid Lapith, joins Aletes ui the 
conquest of Cormth, and is ancestor 
of Cypselas, 345, 346, 34S 
Althtta, »iu 5 f under Zyrnfi* 

a Corinthian, father of Actxon, 
in the story of Arehias, 49, 4 > 

AfdUe, X FhoRucian settlement la Attica, 

417, * 9 ? 

ililkart (Baal ], a Phcmcun deity 
identified with Jleracles, worship of, 
in Coruth, 31 . m Rhodes, 108 , ta 
Thaaos, tya , rayth «f, at Otympia, 
353 , poem of Rsander of Omiinu 
on, leS, 372. 273 

taid to he colotiued by Sparu, 
really by Argos, 20 , war of, with 
Mfletus, 187 

Mttiila, one of the fire 'Messeniaji com 
monwealtbs of Cresphontes 54 
Mtisfnia, fertility of, 53, 454 » the 
Dorian conquest of, 54 , is protracted, 

54 , file fire commonwealths of Cres 
]*ontes, and.the vanoos accounts of] 
them, 54-^7, A pytw and the 
■Lpytide, 55 59 , meaning <rf the 
story of Cresphontes and ^Cpyltis, 
57 sacn/Iee to the Acharan Zias on 
Ilhorae.and at Olympia, 5S, embassy 
to Deirt. 58 J9. 169 i and the 


a^ession, 6y , inconsistencie> in the 
account of yjTon, <5S , truth of the 
account, 68 , the capture of Amphea, 
ly the Spartans, forces the Afessenians 
to Tthoaie, 6S 70 , Argos and the 
Arcalhaas aid the Alessenuns, Cbnnth 
and the Dryopes aid Sparta, 71 , 
Theopompus, the Spartan king, 
finishes the war, Tj-rt-eus s tnbute to 
him, 71 , in the twentieth year Ithame 
Is aten^oned, the ^Ie$5e□Ia^s sail to 
Italy and jom m fbnndmg Khepum, 
72, 74,* 160, fate of Messeaia, 73. 
the Messenu&s at Plympia, 58, 246 , 
a Sfessenian 15 the first to receive the 
olive wreath, 244 , second rising, 
tinder Anstoinenes, 433, assistance 
of the Pisatx, Aradians, and Argos, 
433. 434, reserves and troubles of 
Sparta, 433 , and defeat of Eis by 
Pafitajeoo, 436, Tjitaiis,437, 43S, 
lead* and encourages (he Spartans, 
439 , '‘ho propitiate tbePiOaCuri, 449, 
44t , ih«eahortatiotisofTynsas,44i 
445 , change the course vf the war, 
successes of Sparta, 446, treachery 
of the^\xcadians, 447 , staadathira, 
447 > the poeUeal account of Khianus, 
the tnih in it, the hSesaeruan stones, 
and Ajiitonenes, 44845a, end of 
the war, Bight of the Mes,eniatis to 
Aradia, 452 , of Arutomenes to 
Rhodes, 107, 433, fate and settle 
ment of ‘'lessetua, 453 , U15 Helots 
and the plots of land, 434, 455 , the 
state domain, 456 

j», in Mcisenia, is held by 
Acheao Penoeci, 53, 432 , who retire 
from « w Cytkne, then to Khcgium, 
45 * » « given to the Naupluns, 454 j 
2 , an Eretnan colonr in Thrace. 
44 . »S 4 

.WftAjrmna, txJe under Leilas 

fhrygia. dedicates his 
throne ai Delphi, 20J, 233 , marries 
rte dai^hter of Agamemnon of 


l^ngmadehmg.deJcafiineojwMns. I »y. an, «i,, 

64 ; Ihe oraei-. 64 ( despair aiul Irob'e .1 aa I cradual ruiare of the 
,'ealb ol Anitodemsi , Wl of Ilhomc. ermipjesti, reroJi to , canlorul firm 

63. real ca-^e of the war u bparian « of goverrme^. 4, 3, ^ ^ jj 
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anti give a cantonal bias to GieiJ. stage, 5; mMjcen'e, 5; is prevalent 
ciMlisation, 300,301^ dnnng tbe raigrations , Lings lead the 

Muehts ftp. undff Ml 0/ the Donansantl Ionians,5i declines when 

monarchy of the Melids in, 13, 1S6; the states settle, while nobility grows, ’ 

atsisls Eretria in the Lelauljnc war, 6, 9; Aristotle on, 9, is tever# 

*<?’ Carysti^ 163, national, always cantonal, in Greece, 

i°5' tS?} founds Pariuin iwth the 10, 305; sltJtmle to nobles; the 
puians, 165, iSj^ ig] ^ fnendl/ie Img is one of a noble corpoation, 
htions With, and punficalion by, the il;andtaniiotappciltotlieimarmed 
rariaiis, 1S3 , feud With Myos, 1S4, poor, n* m the cighlli centuij, 

Worship of ihe Elcaiinian^Jwncfcr, passes into a noble dynastic corpora 

*85; itshaibout, pastures, ^ndarable, tion in most fireeL states, 12, 13, 
lS6 ; fill j}ie Isleljds, iSy ; its con survives longer in Argos, Arcadian 
sutalion, iSS; mvigationindieBlaciw cantons. Theta, rhocci. 14 , declines 
*88; Settlement at Sinope, which tn the ^Eolian nnd Ionian colonies, 
Hoowhes, and founds Ttapeaos, 1S9, 13 ; the royal family tetains name and 

at Cyzicus; jhe ttx (nbes of Cyricos, certain pn'ilcgeS/ 14 J the monarchy 

•^5 at Parmin, 170, 191 , tnydiof tn Contith, 33 35! resuscitation of, 

the A^o localised by the Mileaan in Sparta, 73 , Alytilene, pp ; Cyme, 

'■°y^cs, j^i, igg; c{i}teCmincru, /or, Crete, lojf at Jafysir* in 

*9|« of the Taurif! Artemis, 193, Rhodes, joy; Cyprus, top, IIO; in 

«a4 Aehillcj, at Leuhe (off the Dan Attica, izz, jsieplaced by tbea/chon 

194* 27c ; Areiinus of hliletus, shipv *23 foil. ; in loma. iS6 . often 

><f I n)^sston of the Cinuncnans, pa»es into a magistracy held la the 

•W. w<io sack Nagoesta, 195, royal house, sil, cp I3J m Elis, 

Miletus and Ephesus repeople, 346, 248; among the Fisal'e, 248 t 

*9»j IS attacked by Gyges without general suminity of the histoiy of» 

success, I97 , eoniinual prosperity. 303, 506 

*97 t founds Abydus, Piiapus, Pro a Fhtencian settlement in Sicilj, 

co|wesii$, igjj } settlement in £^t. 51 

at Niuenii*, 198 , trade with Sybans JtfurJer, Uw* of, unde* ffemicidt, 
and luly ; the Milesian fabnes, 199, tnnfieatcn 

3^! settlement at Ister. (99, at ^/i/newr, njythieal ancestor of the Entnol 
Olbia Of Botysthenes, aoo, testora p<d», ti6 

tion of Sinape , friendly relaboDs Mutte, lonovations of Terpander, who 
with Eretna, 300, Thrasybulos of introduces the octave, 95, 96 ; Lydian 

hfiletus and reiiander, 363, 377 » measures and liannonies in Greece, 

twelve years' war wilh the Lydians. 95, *to , forms part of the noble 

3^3 Greek vducaliOQ, 220z32,*(he new 

^hltwdcs, t*,arhiltidofAthens,mames coRiphcited hymnal music. 277 ,*jhe 
the daughter cf Cypselus of Connib, musical work of Anon, WOO, 373, cp 
4*51 425, 2 % a rhilaid, CMber of under Oivir/4 Dexee, Jfyma 
llippodidar, 415, cp 117 A^ro/c, a hill near Miletus, seat of the 

•l/'i'/T, a Babjlonian neijhi, envplojed Panioiue Mcnfice and league, 184, 
in the riiidonun standard, 34 201 

df/iifftf. n ITiamieian setltcinent rn Afjnmr, the pre Dorian pnnccs al, 5 ; 

Sia!>, 51 the orchnecmral monuments at, 355 

ilmya, the, pte Donan royal families, Myron, i* of I’neiie, author of a pocli 
“lettle in Triphjlia. 6, 242, « arc cal account of the first iilc«senian war, 

driven to Melos, Theta, and Crete, 67 ; the OithagoTii, tyrant cf 

19, 2® ; or to Attica, 1 13 Sicyoh, treasury of, at Oljtnpia, 400, 

.^*'■‘1, th^Vnan deitv, 339 401 . is tueceeJed by Clistheoes.^ot 

f „ . . . {I, g colony 


idcr Lnfrf 
, Mth Miletus, 1S4 
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A'ttM/jt, son of Codnis, the pos ««ty 
tt gn M Teo<i, 201 

A’itucrttrief, local djrisjons of Attica, 
fomuoj; t}i« bails of aOmin^tratioo, 
143 foil.; each eon»nbi.un2atii»cnic, ; 
and are fort) eight m nwnber, 143 ; 
the* naecmi ot ihiptnastets join ta ' 
the coaicil of the rij-tinenin, 146 
Atfwra/ir, an lonic-setdemcnt in Efijpl, 
»9S 



daughter of Ljxamhes, lbs 
l^ruR, beijothed to Archilochus, 
ihensnlhdrawn from him, and satirised 
by him, 179, iSo 

Aerrrwr, an old town in Leiicas, 353 
A<o/^, as ancestor of noblelonichimdic^ 

iir 

JlTieandcr, Ling of Sparta, invaded Ar- 

gobs 27. 29 

Aicelms, son of Periander. govern* and 
IS slay by the Corcyr-eans, 361, 
^ 1 


Aan}ali^ of the rhocaracs, S02 folL , 
of (he Greehs geomllf, nho become 
a taantiioe nation, 3(6, sr^r under 
CcUftuaitw, Ctmmeref 
Aisrvr I* (in the Aegean Sea), original 
settlement of, 169; cult of Diosjsm 
and Arudne in, 169; hazian vrine, 
t69< 173 > fonnds haxot in Siaiy, 
iviib C^lodiaas under Theoctes 39, 
155; and With Athetuins >27, the 
\ sxian Evarchu fooscls CsUna, 1 $6 , 
war of with Paros m which Ardhi 
loch-as fell, tSt, 1S3. donunioa of 
Lygdamis in, 397 , a* (in Sicdy), u 
founded Viy Chaladiaos and Nauans 
under Tbeocles, 39, laj, 155. 169, 
being the first Greek colony in the 
wess >3$; IS founded on the adnee 
of the Delphic oraels 232, prospenty 
<^> 15^ , founds Leontini, 156 , laws 
of Charundas in, 333, 337 
Afim, a nsernj 'Mtssenia, 59 
Aeids, the, flight of the, before the 
Dorians P)ina to Attica, where 
theyacquire the throne found iaimltes 
and lead the Ionic emigratiori, 54, 
113, 114 117, 1S4, rule of and 
in hliletus. 13 iSy, Iielrd* fiom 
Teos and Erylhrae in Pho cs ea , 2o», 
n04 , m Samos, 205 , legendary 
treaty between Heracles and, 43s 
AVwoa, a valley m Argolis scene of the 
■Semean fssuval and gasnes, oc^undly 
a sacrifice to '^rastus and Aemeali 
Zeus, then extended Argos into a 
Panhelien c feslivaJ, 414 


chiadf, 350 ; on the temperate nile 
of Cypsclcs, 35 1 1 on Peitaoder s wars 
nod fleeU, 3^ , on the settlement at 
Potjdxa, 363 , on the cruelties of 
Penandef, 379 , on Ptaameticbus, 
successor of Peninder, f}l ; on the 
energy of Clisthenes 4®* 

Ai 4 ’, the, opening up of, to the GreeLs, 
19S ; first meniron of, in the 7 iim- 
.fv/ry', 283 

A'uaa, the port of Megara, capture of, 
by PuutntBs 42S 

Achltty, tic, noble laimlies prenons to 
the migntjons, wuhke, or with reh 
grous pcsitioa, or assocuted, as in 
Alljca or Ionia , or of a military 
origin, as in the Donan colonies d , 
streugtiened and increased by the 
conquests S. 305 , the nobles are the 
armed elass^ lo, their corporative 
non individual thaiaaer, ii , their 
supremacy in tie eighth century at 
Spa^ (Boo pt), Mcssenia (750 
B C.) , Connth, (he Baechiad® (74S 
B C.J. Thebes (735 B c ), the O^el 
Ud* , Athens the Medonwda: (752 
ac.) , Thessaly, the AI«uad.-e, t2, 

13 , in the colonies — Milein», Ephe- 
sus Samos Cyme iesbos rj, to 
Argos Aradia, Pboc^i, Thera the 
monarchy Usts longer , so m S.narls 

14 , attitude to the tower classes, op 
pressire and exclusive ohen their 
pwiUoo IS assoftd. 14. J5 , ihe Co* 
inlbian nobility, 33 35 , JViun 5. 

15 hmurf m Sparu byTheopompus. 
rX-.n-Mytileoe, loo.ioCyme lor. 


78.11 
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RKodrt, loS } nolle fatnil tstn Alltel 

— rdl^rKj?, 114 MlfllU, 1(6' 

fo'L 5 sujiptint Ihe ling. 123 f»H ; 
id1 U15IHUIC 1 Single ilccennii), ihcn 
an^opcn annual arOionO ip ®f nine. 


as;naatii>n— iheir pociryanti suprein 
acy, thei: ca\-alrj, 1S6 5 e»jiemUj 
in Colophon, a«>9, a 1 0 : foon ihc fir»t 
IKilitical cunttimiion, an, Mt. 1 
Coieriung corporaiion \riih pnhlie 
atj, aW iluiiei, 214, and 
lienee with a deepening moral tone 
atl religion, 214; pTe«lucii*j the 
liymn, 315 5 lie chorale, 215; and 
new conceptions ol the gods, 216: 
the noble tlutacter, traimng, and 
psiemtiieiif, 217, aiSj ate the itli 
poBi aulhoniy in ihe jtaie. 2(pt 
their tuie festit-als and taerfieci, aao} 
the nolle education of pwtry, hymn, 
iance, and gymtustic, 2:1 223 , with 
aviewbo'Si to figlitmsand to personal 
ejcelJcoee, 32J , the nobihjf m EJis. 
249: attitude of the nobles in (he 
lowerdas<es, 314, increisingexelus 
iwaess, 315, degraded contluioa of 
the peiUDt cLus, 31 A, growth of 
eommereiil and lontt popabiMn, 31S 
iii, coaflicu snth the utocos Gm 
settled lit Asia, 321 , eriuestnantimo 
cnaes, 322, decline of the arutocrac)-, 
first in the colonies, 323, codes of 
3^3 , the Hatred Houses of 
locns, 323 331 , change to a Umo 
cracy m Locii Epiecphyni, 330, •» 
Cauaa, 336 ; ibe nobles coniinne u 
Greece proper , tleir increasrf harsh 
c^s, 337, 338 , popular ehampioos 
appear among the nobles, 339, and 
if successful, become tyrants, 340 , 
necoont of Thacydide*, 340 , the later 
oligarchy at Connth, 394 , (he noUes 
la Si^n, 399 , tbsir oveithronr 
Cluthenes, 413 . in Hegara. 424. 
428 , their harsh rule, 431 , snpport 
cf the ociscocracies by bpo/Ia, 431, 
cp also under Jl/march}, Ktfa! 
Pamttus, TimKney, Centos 

>^L«< {f0iA, a high pitched harmony 
inveuled by Terpafflei, gfr, employed 
by Anon, 373 

J\otU, the, a cyclic poem on the ictm 
of the heroes, 271 


O 

ddeW (rpils), etigmally used as coin. 

23 ; tlolicalcil liy Thi ton at Aigos, 25 
OKlt, a tom instilBicd by 1‘hiJon cf^ 


• ■ 279 

’ ‘e, (hp, IS the h<fK of 

Crech chronoltijjj , 25? » tljeoctcnaial 
sicniice at Pyiho, 94, 237, 407. cp. 
under 

OJrstf/, iiJ> niider Itmir 
<£i-4<j/u, in Arcadia, jS 5 the*poein of 
Ifcncics and the talang of, 272 

a Ikcoliin epic on CDlipus, 

272 

fCne/cT, one of the tubes at Cjueus, 
190 

(rn«/ii»y son of Dionysus and AnaJne, 
worshipped in Vitos, 169 
f)/W (Porysthencs), s Milesian colony 
in the buxine, 200, 2S4, \uli hfryt 
Ihena 

OiiWirAy, r life under Xehhly. Ihebter 
oligarchy at Connth, 394 397 
Olymfta, the, onginalJy a aenliee to 
Teus and Ilera, perfartned by the 
I’isat'v and continued by the £1aiu, 
22, 241 , who admit to it the Can 
cones, Aeh-wns, Pisat'c, and Met 
senun Don tnsetery four) ear*, when 
a acred intce is maintained, 242 , 
iheAfti eonleci, 243 , the prue, 243 . 
and first elite Mrcnlfa, 752 B C , 244, 
usurpation by Thidon and the Ksata; , 
rbtdon fixes the sladiam.and adi^nres 
(he legend of Heracles at the eighth 
Olympiad, 74S □ C , 17, lS,s22, 26, 

245 *S3 I the Eleans regain rpm 
mand nf the festirsl, 7^4 B C., by the 
help of hpcita, sS, 248 , which is 
stdmKted to the gomes, 246 , tiecce 
the lq:end of Lytargus and Iphitus, 

246 , and successes of Sparta at the 
games, 93 , admission of Connth and 
Megata, 57 , Orsippas of ’llegara, 
the first to be croutied nahed, 37 , 
the ^leganaa treasure there, 38 , the 
MessCHians at Otympu, 5S , Poly 
dares the ^lessenian, 66, the first 
\1ctOr7 of the Athenians I27 , tif 
an roman, 12S, 204 , the first offer 
■og of a barbarian, 203 , reaewed 
nsiog of the Ihsat-s, 668 RC, S9, 
246, who recorer iheir land and hold 
theOfycupia, 247, and then by treaty 
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have a joint control with ELs Utl 5S0 
D C., 347, 34S ; the president of the j 
festival, 349, increase of the mem I 
beis,349, inandbejond theFclopon 
nese, sjo , new nces and cemiests, j 
aSt > legend of the insUlulioa of the ' 
games by Heracles, 23,345,351 253, 
thCflesead and worship of Heracles, 
at Olympia are late, 252 , currency 
of the legend, 333 , altars ofHeracIes, ; 
253 , approprution of the legend and | 
cult of Telops by the Eleans, 254 , 
legend’of his ehanot race, 255 j cur 
renc) of the legend, and fame and 
sacnlice of Felops, 256, the festival, 
257 foil , Its (laic, the sacred mice , 
and powers of the presidents, 257 , 
fines on states and persons, 25S , the 
lamidie, 40, 43, 258 j the pnesu and 
attendants, 259 , the Alus and altar 
of Znu, 359 } stadium and hippo- 
drome, 360 , the sacred emba^^es, 
261 , the corepeliion, 361 , and 
games, 3^3, 363 , the olire tmatb, 
263 , glory of the winner, 364, 365 , 
panbellemc character of the fesuvaJ, 
266, 367 , the golden statue of Zeas 
erected by Cypselus at Olympia, 3$$, 
Tictory of renander 10 the chariot 
race, 37S, of Myroo, 400, treasui) 
of hfyron at Olympu, 401 , victor) 
of Cluthenes, 414 , of Cylon, 425 , 
of Diagotas of Rhodes 107, 453 , 


Ont/Zus, a Mcganan, defeats the Cor 
lOthians, 37#- tomb of, at ^[ega^a, 
37 , the first to be crowned naked at 
Olymp a, 3S 

Orthu^’VJ of the tnbe of the .lEjjaleis, 
becoaieslyr-mtntSicjon, 399, stories 
of his ongin, 419 

Ortha^nit, the, at Sicyon, 400 , long 
role of, 418, 419 

Onhta temple of, near Sparta, supposed 
scene *f the image of the Taunc 
Artemiy 193 

Orijrgm, an island la Sialy, part of the 
later Sjvacuse, 39, *41, 42 

Om, the, in Italy, acquire the Chalcidian 
alphabet, 151, 153, 162 

Oxylut, the /EtohaQ, king ofElis, 244, 
248 , mikes a Felopid joint founder 
of Ebs, 248, 254 ; the Oxylide role 
at E3«, 24t, 549, after their fall, 
retaia many privileges, 349 


! p 

» 

I /V7<r, the port of ’'legara on the Cor 
inthian Culf, 49 

PoJladtum, 1% the temple of Athena at 
I Athens, 1 15, the court for nninten 
tional hoBuade, 132, 138, 3*, the 
ancient viooden statue of fellas, its, 

' «33 

/W&nAair.the, m the legend of Theseus, 


hpld, in the laws of CbaroadaS, 335 
fntais, new Ale of contempt for the 
I^tDphyli ift Sicyon, 413 
inomamtus, the edition of the 
by aSt 

the, the royal Theban family, 
12, 211 , retajaing (heir pnnl^es 
after Aeir dethionemeirt 12, 13, sji 
"irattl, vtJe under Delfht 
TxrAnmmtx,, t.*-, the. anclfint. m. 
BosiUa, 127, 290, 356 , 2’, a city m 
Arcadia, 364 

Ortjtei, descendants of m jEobc Cyme, 
13, legend^ trial of, befoie the 


PanerattHm, the, the combined boxing 
I and wrestling match at Ae Olyrojaa, 
351. 262 

Pandera, in Ae Catahs«f (•/ ffewe//, 
aSi. aSz, my A of, 3S7, aSS 

PmAtllenet, first use of the term by 
\rchiIocfaus, 17S, 290, vide lldUnt! 

PontJet, kmg of Chalcis, award! the 
prueto Hesiod in the contest between 

I tAvSMwLwul'bbonf'.''., 

Pomvmum, the sacnSeial league of Ac 
I lonians on Mount 'Mycale, 1S4, cp 

{ /’w/ofem, king of Ae Pisast suppo^s 
' the second IfAseman rising, 433 , 
defeats Ae lUeans, 436 
Panatt SfarbU% the, on Tetpandet, 95 , 
on Ae legend of Denenl on, 288 
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Parjnm, a comhtned settlement of the 
Parians and Milesnns^on the llelles 
pont, 169 183 190, 204 
/hrw, fine of IheCjcltdes , colcnusatun 
or, 16S , cuJt of Demet« 16S, 
foufAls Panaro, tve , colon 

JscsThasas, 173s 7 ,cp 332, troubles 
of the Dc« colony , Archilochus of 
Paros, 173 foil , war of, with Naaos, 
JSi, 1S3, subsequent prospenlyand 
Cood constitution of, iS3^&endh' 
relations with Miletus, 183, 
J’jrtAjiirir, the, disaffected cttiiens at 
Sparta, owing fasthe martiagc restnc 
tiQns after Uie first Messenian isar, 
79 foil , accounts of Antiochus, 79 , 
Ephorus, 80 , and various authors, 
St , of Aristotle, 82, S3 , teal ciiar 
acter of, 83, S4 , are jorned by the 
Achrans, 84 , and ifter an insurtec 
tion, 85 , 'withdni'N to Acli'ca, S6 , 
and then colonise Tarentum, 86, 87 
°otttehdej, a Racchiad and pt>tnn's of 
Corinth, exeKtses his rule harshly, 
IS slun bysCypselus, 344, 350 
Pautiiniiu, on i hidon of Argos, 18 , on 
the A^ives and Hdoans, r9 , on (be 
Uieient currenc} ,23,00 Telestes and 
the Connthian pt> tames 29 . on 
Eiatus a attack, upon Asine, 29 , on 
the Consation of the Isthmus, 32 , 
on the oracle to Archiis, 41 , on the 
death of Cresphontes of Messeaia and 
the restoiation of his son, 56 57 , 
quotest)5eodeorEumelu$,5g follows 
the account of Myron on the first 
Messenian war, 67 , on the death of 
Poljdorus of Sparta S$ , on (be 
Aign e victory at Hysi'e, S8 , on Cli 
dicus of Athens, 124, on Ihe inscrip 
tion to Corcebus, 343 , on Iphilus of 
£lis, 346 , and EUs and the I B-ntx 
247 , cm the old altar of Heracles at 
Olympia, 352 , on ihe monument of 
ViAt 3^ , "W. •Jjr.I 

slnlue of Anon, 375 , on Oie ireasniy 
orMjTon 401 , dessnb«stheCm»ai» 
plain 407 , descnlcs the aqueduct 
of Theagenes, 42$ • quo*** (be song 
commemorating Atislomencs, 435 , 
on the feud at *;partn »n the second 
Vessem-iswar, 435 uHichisfeoon 
Piled by Tyrtarus, 436, uhoisiovited 
from Athens after an oracle 437 • on 
the Spartan leaders in j/ie war, 439 , 
quotes Ehianus, 439, 440, 45* , de- 


' senbes the sluehl of Amtamenes at 
Lcbadea, 451 , on the retreat of the 
Messenians, 452 , on the fate of the 
Messenian subjecU, 453 
/\xaMHtas, the Spartan explains the 
pxini of the cilwensbip to Tyrtaua 
439 

Peasantt, the, in Attica, 119, 12^, be 
long, as clients, to the phratries, but 
hate no share in gosernnient, 119, 
120, 138, and sene in the army and 
fleet, 143 qs imtler Lreer Classes 
Petatptlet, in Attica, ri3 , in the Chal 
cidie Chersonese, 153, IJ4 
Pel {^nuetitt, the, tlie Phidonian coinage 
ID, 23, a6, 27 , the sacred truce 10, 
257 , denies the name from Pelops, 
256 , the Spartan or Peloponnesian 
league, 420, 4SI , »n Tyrtaeus, 437, 
442 

Pe/fijff, Pisatsn legend of, at Olympia, 
254 . IS adopted hy the Eleans, 2j4i 
255, IS unknown in Homer, 255, 
late eunency of the legend, 256, 
sacrifice to, at Olympia 256, cp 432 
Peiutl-x, the subject population of serfs 
10 TbcssJy, to 3r5 
Pttttamsttr, tlie, in the poetry of the 
sesenth cemcry, 275 
PenraiAlitm, the combined contest at 
tbe Olympia, 251, 262 
PettlhUida the, the royal family in 
I^esbos, dethronement of, 13, 99 
Persancier, I*, son of Cypselus and tyrant 
ofCorrntb.hiscne^, builds triremes 
and plants colonies, 360, 361 , Apol 
loiua and PoUdsea, 362 363 , tela 
(ions of, with FSamnieCichjs and 
Ihrasybulus, 363 , marnes Lysjile 
(Melissa) and conquers Procles of 
Eptdaurus 364, 363 fibitraies be 
tween Atheos and hlytilene, 365 , 
prosperity of Cnnnlh under, 366 , 
dedicates the chest of Cypselus at 
Ohyn^s., , a.-ujyjaer.w iJja. 

Isthmian festival 370 371, eneour 
ages Ihe Dionys ac choruses, 372 foil , 
Pcii^nder and Anon, 374 377 , eon 
Iridiciojy iieut of his rule and 
ebaraeter— Ariitotle, Ilerodotos, etc , 
377 379 » unjust nature of the tradi 
Itaas, they misrcpresene him, jSo, 
381 , PenandsTS relations with his 
mother, 382, 3S3 with ^lelusa and 
Lycophren, 3S3 3S5 , itnprobabifilies 
m Herodotus s account, 3S5, 3S6 , 
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leal truth of the iinry, 3S7 3S9; ihe 
*'anihnt or CnlJiani a'ti! leriinter. 
1^9.390j Hac'eningcfilieeharaefcr 
« f. I7 the iiilnequent olicarcK), 39a j 
account of 1 Jato, 390 j .leath of, 381, 
391 , !< »uccfc-!ol \tj hn ite|'hcw 
I jammclichov 3931 U,e net hew 
of jlic tyrant, 393 

iui, tt Samian colony on the Fro 
ponm, 439, 430 

"r-na-.n, i»* /^vr Clmtj 

the. in Coreyra, 43 

’’AjlMlhta, a Spirtan wlio heailol the 
plot of the Parthenia-, 80, 81 
j/rr, son of Temcnui an I connucror 
of Sicyctn. 39S 

^^a{lut, a Ilenchl of Coreyra, rrkiat 
of I [iiilarenur, 355 

’'Athn, i» king an I tyrant of Arcoa; 
vnnoat accounti of, 17, iS, claim* 


• ' " I ‘ U • •luuv.i* vuimui, 16, 
39. 33 , which recover) let In lepcii'I 
enee. 39, 33, 

the Spartant, 19 30, preJwnmant 
power of, in the Teloponnew, aoj 
creates a coinage, 33 36, tUt unler 
ami lixet the weights, 36 j 
ami mewure*. 36, 34SJ •ul»cqoent 
Itaekemng of Jut ch-tneter, neyt 
dale of hu reign, 17,416, 3%a<ijr 
nf r‘“ !*P*’ f 3’, a iegitlitot 


a prominent Attic noble hoosi.. 
*•7. 415. 4*5 

rAi/ocitnit bn the Attic families in the 
Atlhis, 120, 121 , on Tyrtxns, 436. 
437 . on the smgmg of Tvrlxuss 
poems at the mess in Sparta, 445 
FhiMixus, a Dacchiad of Corinth, ueni 
with Diocles to Tliebes, 36 , where 
he made laws on a gentile basis, 13, 
36 212 


2023 ] hnerans eaplore iJ e A Ma K 
*'n an! T>-nhfnia, roj; llucna, 
I'lILart of IIcTCntfi, an I reach ih' 
lUiotie, 204 ; faun ] Ijimpsacni, 205 
y^v-rawr. In j hccTt, 30l j familietof, 
at I»«!fhl, 235 

the, ttipply the alphalict to 
Crete, ^4, 301 j an 1 give ITiiJon the 
uanlani for hit cotra-e, 24 tJracci 
of, in Corinth, Jf? 34* ; at Ortygta, 
431 at Thapsus in Sicily, 491 tfer 
scttlementf at Mo'ye and 'Iinaa in 
Sidly, 515 in Khivlcs, inrrival of 
llieif religion, loS, 273 j soppreiuon 
of the llirniciani \/y Attyrta it 
fatouraiite to the Greeks In Cyprus 
«oOj In Cj7>rus tio; in Attica; 
an J Uicir eipuUion from Attica, 113, 
ttO, M75 at Melitc, 117, 2978 
trace* of, in I obcea, 147; their 
tettlementtat Soloeis UnonmJ, ami 
tiyi m Stcily, i6> ; retreat bdo/e 
the Greeki, 163 1 in the Cyclades 
etpcoally Naaers l6S{ In Thatos 
t?*, ibeir trade with Iberia, 20S, 
the Tyrian Hercules. 253, cp. loS, 
*73 ; the riinrmnan mylliology from 
Crete pii^es to Greece and appears in 
the 7 A^i,-^n,,ajs, 2S7; the Ph>rm 
cun Klllcraenti ,n Greece, their in 
. • ciTilisation, 297, 


from the I'anionlum txrcaatcnot rule! 
by a Xcli J, y^hmi tl ey procure, 201, 
204; commerce an ! piracy of, rot ) 
stiyagr* of, in the c«t. In Jong ships, 


basis of society m 
I mj »i-stcm of, 118, the 

' ut •A,,, °'*'i '*"* aasocialion, r*Oi 

of rourJeror Vi'* 

tho Apstunr nr r *3* 8 

iao'li>ni of the pliratnes, 

faVxc" 

or. r«, oJormi.,,;,,;;” 

J^m/nanir, |hc ,1, "*^1 *45 

^4Meum, reo 'ouncil of the 

s""' «|>.1 Alhm, 

■Sr'r S""" * '■“> 

'“06. 194 rf.y.'oo'? 'Oe 

„ ....a Ih6 ra,y. 
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/■5r' 'xU.’jj, i*e (IfsiU r( l!f Aitje wi Cir^p'-on'M ftn.l ll« ihrri* 

itiWij, iiS ! Hi the fn-jiKtl In lie IKjtklln^'t, 57 } i-n Ci:>H)ti 3n4 ihc 
lV>rjnrorj. 140 Oewn Jft'l .'•juf’jn loi^; , 

a hiiMc Atiic Ciinilfi cm* fttlirg iif, fiu ipanvul liUxir, 2185 
r«;oIxith the titM of «*€tnar<U fi»f In* JJrxI. ife IWphic* 

••5» >33 BMj^wsn*! Ijirv 250; i'rv:f)l>c^ the 

/tn/ar, on Oriypj, en the Ci«* of iha 01)T«p.e »ictot, 

Umax »-iil iljjt.m |arj>, «>7 ; tic- 265 ; on Cf ann'Ks 337 j on Ijerun- 

Knbc* ilJfia, 1575 «m Arthtlr>e!mv tW, jpoj on Tjn-mt, 436, 437; 

>74 ; on I’ltMcii'itt lo rrlo}n, 2j6s on ihc circllcrtx of the Mcisenbn 
on the p^luojiicin nf I’^c uerrJ <<vf, 4^4 

tnj«, *37 I on a|,OI)ai|'Ui rt^lhrvn, n (irrcL nicairte of too fixi, 

2£l> ; on Ihc llefltnintiert, a&j • on 16, 455 ; ii flictl Ly I’hlilcn, if> 
the inMry-MaXi)^^- at OIj'apia, 264 { ntttr l»acc> the JnroiJattjf^i of ihc 
on the (litCTcctrcit of the l^xrt jtoliie ait» to It»l) fttim fireece, 350 
I pitcfhjui, 333 ; o-j ihc Coimthtan /Yutjni, on thecofoniotion nfCorcjn, 
brotucj, 34J • nu the lithmLi. 371 : 44 : on the *ta{cmMit of rolytJonis, 

eompsrct the ^ (pticlari to tiolphmt, in the frtt Mcuenian war, 675 on 

3(6 1 eammcTiflt ihe fjtcr Cotmttilan ‘Ktonci In the 

CC"<.tBmem, 397 94 5 on AmpliiJamas of Ch-itcii, ami 

Araejr in the Cotmthbn Galf, J*): the ror.iest of Ifcniwl nmJ ffomtT, 
carneilonliyAnatolutuanJLocfjaBt, Ijoj on the LeUntme war, I&4, 
33 t 3 > 3 t 3 SJ 5 of the Cj-rn-eniw 0 n 163 5 >’>* mytholeo of the T/Irc- 

llily), rjOi ofdte Jboceant. 301 2791 on 7 ifcueti», 316} on 

>1 nohle family in Aiiiea, the flight of iIjc JlicchiaJa from 

it 7 i 347 f^mh. 3^0 ! on iLc t^nnihan 

utttxiet c! the IjniboiJx, foloni'ntion, 3621 on refiatnlet end 

>17 i lesttiil of Thneni nml, >17. hin tnotlier Craten, 38$, on the 

* 9 * eitiehy of Ihoclt* of CpitJiunM, 423 

riiandn- of Catnimi. in Rhodes, wtote /V, ilie, is tlitcovereil hy ilie rhocssans, 

Ml ejiieon !Ieri4l«MeIl.att, 10S.372 203; miniion of, m the Thetgvux, 

the old inhaUiams of C1 ««di1 283 

I'm, where ihry hcM the Olympic impulse to, hythe lonie misra- 

»ien/Iee, conimucil Vj the rit-ui*, tion, 4 ; choric songs at the Camcij 

241, 343, 254: with the help of 94: Tcrrinclei of Lesbos, 94 full ; 

Phulon hold the eighth OlyiopiKl, alters the musical mmles, mloxUices 

eapclling the rieans, 18, 2i, Z3, 27, the octave, unJ gives new forms lotlie 

24S . who sire nwistcil ly Sparta in bywn ami Ijiic, 95 : chaagej epic to 

again reducing the Pisal'ev *7> *S, Ijeic, and inicnli tJlei'4/i»i^'i»f, 96,' 

345, 246 ; nse a second time in com new moral fcirm of Grt;eh pociiy,*96, 

men with the Mesicanns, 433, 446 s 97 1 Ihe Lesbiin hj-niffs and chotic 

end after holding one Olympiad, S 9 , songs, too, risncder of Camirvs, 
247. 436 ! come to terras with the lo5 j the Cj/na, in, the sacred 

Llcanj, bj which they bare an equal hymns in nolile families, rzo, cp 6; 

•4itcn;-ni'ftR:'r<slivdi,*d«/,"ai7/, Vf*- •ngaid- of. ’he. wilftsj.iT. Vruiuir.'vniL 
I'lmlrnfut, i*. son of Neslor sndances- flesiod a Eubtra, 149; the ifomecic 

tor of the risistialiJe, ^x^ t 3*, tbe hymn to Apollo, 170 172 ) poetical 

subsequent tyrant ; captures Nua-a in change from Cfei to Hesiodic verse 

the war with Megaro, 428 Ml everyday life; further change lo the 

PitUcuSi tc-gent of Jlytilenc, 365 penoral. Os in AtcKilochus of Paros, 

Pttyusa (pine), lemtory ijj faJl j who introduces the lambic 

^and eiiyoof the B«bijc«s on tbe Pro- and itiabcs poetry personal, 182s 

pontis, taken by JIic PhoKwn^ »ad Ihe hcimc poetry among the Ionian 

become the later Lampsscus, 304, pnoces, 185; Callinus of Ephesus, 

205, viJe Zam/saetis „ *^5 t Asms of Samos, 207 ; (he 

■7V««f/<r, in the Arcooautic legend, !£» Lydian measures ot Colophon, sto ; 
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aprytanyoften.m thelatei Connlhian 
oJigarehy, 594 ^ 

PiannK/iehtif, 1% king of Egypt, {n 
\iles ihi; Greeks into Ejgpt, ip8, 
letoiiorrs of, «itlt Pcnmtlc^ 353 • 
2', •nephew and successor Si Pen 
ander, 363, 391 

Greek usagesof, punfjmg 
duties of RoWe fomihes at Albany 
•* 5 > * 33 » demiUon of the Albe 
laws of, from Delphi, 121, ^tss, 12S, 
23S , the Attic lai^s and c^toms of, 
t ag 131, 133, 327 , genemlobscrv 
auce of the laws of, in Greece, 229 , 
which IS emphasised hy the pnesss at 
Delphi, 229, 230, observances of 
at the Olympic games, 26 r 
^/rfrt.themceiingsofthe Vmphictyoiuc 
deltgates, 336, 406 

the second delegate from each 
state in the AmpDctjon}, *37 

the royal house of, which bad 
retued to Attica, 54, 11} , leads the 
Ionic enugration, 5, 1:3, ($5 foil , 
snuation\ir, 53, revolt oftheAdi'eans 
of, from Sparta, 433 , tbetr flight, 
45 "’ cp. under ^fluc, AVAJi 
PyrrAic/fieintn, the, at Sparta, 94 

tide of Apollo, ArgiveMeta 
lion of Apollo Pyth-euf 16, 17. 2l, 
30, 239, 39S, «</ir under F/tlertiMit 
P\thia t*, the prophetess at Delphi, 
234 23S, a*, thessenficeaiKigaiRes 
to Apollo at I^tho , at first octennial ' 
94 , when Terpander four times wins 
She musieal prirc, 94, 404 then, 
after the Sacred \\ ar is held erery 
(bur years, 407, 40S , contests in 
music and sUilctics being included 
40S, ep 369 

nJa under Ddfit 


R j 

Aiwrom Mann, scale of, in Greece, 258 
Hth^en Greek feeling m the way of | 
conlinuing received saciificcs and 
rcl gioos insiituiioiis, to, 14, 58 ray, 1 
242 , docs not belong to a separate 
Clast, bat goes with the pi^itical life 
2t9 2^0, 30S , the Cieek religions 
"•educaiion, 320 era, absence of a 
pnesily class in Gteece, or of a iradi 
tional rel gious caste ^19,223, 226, 
owing to the seculansauon of religion 


by the Homeric 225 227; but 
nreoasequent <lang« of elTacement of 
devotional religion, 227 , which, how ^ 
ever, is obviated by the Delphic in 
fluence, 2t6,22S, 231 , by the hymn,* 
and the new deeper religious feelmg, 
2t6, 228, 230. 307 , the religious 
federations m Greece never Ij^come 
politics? or mtionsl, 239, the con 
scioumess of a common w-orship in 
Greece, s66, deepening of the Greek 
religion uniler the ncbilily, 307, 31 1, 

I cp too , in place of the natural 
religion supplied by the 303 
304 , altitude of the various tpants 
lowi^s pre existing worships, of 
Periander, 372, of Clisthenes, 4ID 
R/tattalton, law of. m Zaleuccs’s code, 
32S 

Fhafiodutt, the, 321 , help to spread 
epic poelryand break down an ev 
elusive religion, 226 , suppression of, 
at Sieyou, by Clisthenes, 413 

u founded by ZuiiclieaDS and 
Ctaolodiajis, after an oracle, 160, j6i, 
232 , (he cclomsfs betng joined by 
furtive Messesiaos, 71, 74, !6l , Jbe 
laws of Chaiondas in, 333, 337, 
timoaatie consuiuUon oh 335 , is 
.settled in by fugittre Hesseiuans end 
/Vch-easa after the second war, 4gs 
Riutra, the, of Ljeiirgus, 77 , of Poly 
donu and Theopompus, 77 
RAioarti, a Cretan poet of the third 
century , wrote a poem of the second 
Itlesseiuan nar, 439 447, 44S, 457 
A/S«frr is colonised from Argos, 16 , 
coIoRisationof Gclaby Lindigns 1 07 , 
late survival of the monarchy o^ the 
Etatide at lalpus, le^y , albance of 
the ^fesscnian AnslpnlCnes inth the 
Eratid'o, whence Dugoras, 707, 453 , 
trade of especially with Egypt, loS , 
Ftnemcian cults m loS, iisanderof 
Canurus, toS, 109, 273 , lalysians 
in Egypt, »9J) 

RAme, the u reacheii by the Phocaans, 
204, 284 , laenuoa of, in the TAv- 
4wr, sSj 

Aejvrf famtiut everywhere after iheir 
dethronement retain cetiajn topi 
deities, 14, the rcnthilid'einblyti 
lene, too , the Lratid'e in lalysus tn 
Rhodes, loS , the Melanlhi l;e at 
Athens, 123 folk, 135, like the 
Ikieeluad^ at Connth 13 34, 133, 
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iSS, 34S, m t'le lomc aiies, iSS, 
the Opheltiad* at Thebts, 13,211 , 
the AlmaLt in Thc*sal), 13, 211 , 
the 0*yhili: m EliJ, 249, Greece 
generally, 211, q> 12 14- 


'aired liar, the, tide unler Amfku 
Mm, Cnea, Del/d', 404 4°? * 
hJratta, a Lydian Liflg, besieges 
Sfifcitis, 36’3 

'■awnr, Thiaoans at anr nitli the 
colomsU of ThipstH, 176 
'alatrtt, 1% a City in Cyprus, 1 1 1 , a*, 
the Inland, the descendints of Ayax 
and Tdaioon at, in Attiea, tly, 
actpuaijon of, by Athens, 126 , 
rhffoicun settlement in, 297 , cap. 
lure of, by the Megarunt m the »ar 
with Athens, and sjceessiie recap, 
tares of by Solon and the 'tegarianj, 
437 , IS awarded to Athens the 
aibitntion of Sparta, 429 
liJmennii of Eh*, 390 
SiTwar, the tnrenei of, bu ll by Am«n' ' 
oeles the Connthun, 47 • war of, 
with /Egina, 47, 306 , assisu Chaleu 
in the Lelantinewar 165 < >be l«c 
cessis^ settieirents of, 205 206, 
monarchy at 13 2o6 , then the rule 
of the noble Geoinon, 206, 213,430, 
weallh and products of 207, eonocc 
lion with Connth, 47, 207 » wonhip 
of Ilcri in, 3oS , trade of, wnh 
^ypt and the \\ es^ 2oS , after the 
' royage of the seaman Colnis, 20S 
357 ,'Saniian skill in art, 356,357 , 
tne Samians and the 300 Corryra— o' 
youths, 3^4, 3S9 , folycrates ef 
Samos, 396 , IS ctisuccesfidly at 
• tacked by the Spartans, 397 , foanU 
Fennthos on the Fropontis, 439 , and 
hence are attacked by the Sl^dnan,., 
430 , whom they defeat , bst 
M^anan captives overtlutiw the rule 
of the Geomon, 430 
SanJm, the Lydian son^god, idealtlied 
with Apollo 233 

SarJu, the eapnal of Lydia, 196 , « 

twice baken tie Ciramenans, 194, 

197 

Safyrt, in the Dionysisc dsomses c4 
Anon, 374 ... , ^ 

Saffunttant, old inhabrtaats of 


erected a wooden temple to Hera, 
.254,260 ^ 

Snne, a distrct in Arcadu conqucictl 
by Sfcru, 90. 91, 434 
Seelch, a Scythian trii>c, who expelled 
the itnaaenans from ihe north*cf the 
l^uxtae, 193,494 

SiytAidUf, dale of the knowledge p^the, 
in Greece, 2S4 

Stlnus, a. Meganan colony m Sicily, 

5>. S». 

Seth (Ilefp), the people roun 1 Dodona 
2S? ‘ ^ 

SeljrtrAna, a 'Icgatan co'ony on the 
Proportw 50, 424 430 ' 

Semifie myths and ideas m the TAe gwy, 
27S, 2S0 282 g 

Sfeitl, a riifcn aan we,ght, 34 
Sueh, snbject to Syraetje, 43 . Hellen 
iscil by the Greeks 162 , ih* Locrians 
and Siceh 3*4, j-j; ^ 

Stn/v Creek colo-isation in, 39 41, 

'SS foU 

SiQ-cn, belongs to the Arpie teagae, 
16, 31 , the Pa4ihemx%tid Sieyon, 
S5, 86 , Sicyoniant at the Olympit, 
350 conqnm of, by the IToiuaI , 
^tbe four tribes at, 398^ rule of tho 
Dob(e»,>399> rerolcofthepoorimder 
Orthagoras 399 , Myron is tyrant, 
4O'0 h ^ treasury at Olyihpia, 401 , 
Clistheues 4ot, hia eigoor 402, 
^yttas la the sacred war, 404 , Es 
f fleet, 405 , and iarxeises, 406 , ks 
public buildings at, 409 , oppo^ the 
political and religious claims of Argos, 
409 , di -places the cult df Adiastns, 
41OX warwith Aig6> and su-cesscs 
of^cyon, 4lf , dlistheoes alters the 
tribea, 411 , tij ana Dorian pobey, 
4f2, doc to enm l> to Argas 413, 


lies, 419, after sixty years, 420, 
. pertiaps through Spartan interference, 
I 42r, joins the Spartan league, as 
well as the Atgive fpleration, 421 
gives ships to CleemeDes agam^t 
Argos , u fined Argos 42 2 
.S^nsnr rnllieTra»d i» heldjiy \then', 

, and alter a waj w th Mytilene *1,1 
awarded to the Athenians by ien 
ander, 36j 

Stetc^ a floondung htilcsian colofty wi 
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this south of the Pontus ; it iounjs 
Tnpeim, JS9, 193, '*15 <k$iroje«l , 
the CimmcrL-uisf 194 f and rebuilt bj 
Mik\u>(. 200 

one of the C)'cl3dcs, itfS, the 
mines of, firewously yotVrf by Phoe- 
ninaru, 170 * 

a Colophonian colony in Italy, on 
a nier of the same natnd, 175, 26^ 
Smyrna, sn l.olinh colony, eaptKHoil bj 
the Colophonians, 184, iJS, is et 
tached d)y» Gj-ges ititliou? success,, 
Maf 196, jjbscries the Anihfcieiw 
of Dion)-sus, iSj, bnijni'eans al the 
Olympia, 12$, 23a , *, 

ScUrt, aJiociln and takes ‘part in the 
sacredt vMrj'/foj, 4054 hi> hws,* 
4>2, reeaptsres Salamis fiom the 
hlejanin^ 437 ^ 

Sf/}-a/s, a fort near Conntb,*.fr«ni 
whichihe Doriuis .Icoh Connth, 41 , 
6S ^ ’ 

S/i<ir/a, tail} lledine^of the meoarehy* 
at, I ^ 30^, eonquer* J Idoi, AmycK^ 
•ta, tjj opposition of Algos ■nnder 
Hlbidon, 20 , assSU Ois against Ow 
I'l^t», 27, S45 , and protects rtt^ 
Asifutans, *274 yicreased'inii 


deRnition of legal marriage, S3. S4 , 
nhicK disfrnrchists children of an • 
Achaan i\oVnan,*hcnee jlot of ihc, ^ 
sotlmlod • Hith the^^Ai^i'wrvs S4 ;/ 
^ nsitig ^ the T^rthenii. ^nd ^eaih of 
King Voljdonis,* Sj'f ernigration to 
'tbrefttum * tlje , f \riliefiiT‘ apil 
j\chrcan4 unilyt^an oracK, 8?; 
Vir ssilh _,Argcs;'SS; reicrses at 
Tegei, ‘Sp* in ' Ell* and 
Phi^lta, 90, successes In #:im^ 
conquest of llie Pastenf pJainsnla, 
the Spartan army and orgaiusa 
tion, 91 93 , the Spartan physical 
a;gpur; the Tictoncs at blyinpia, 93 , 
thq Carnea and gjmnop-cdia:, 94 , 
Villt t musical contest, iJ. , Ter 
pandCT at Sparta, 94 foil , his iettic 
ment of mtcoial feud, and his musiw! 
innorauons, 95. 96? hi> hymnicre 
jmhilion, 96 , ins honourable position 
* la Sparta, 97 > 98 , Greek adnuratioa 
• J(A- Spnan lasutiitionst Plato and 
.^nstetle, 106, fame of the Laccd-e 
. .iponian avonen, 167, legend cf 
and tM Taunc Artemis m, 



. nopoois to an Ulympi.m victor nt. 

< 26; , connection wth^the Oeohan 
3 ! 7 .,., « pl.„ rf „rTO 

to the fucitirc Baechiad*, aeo»a«fs 

.(p«Ll.o„ ,f ,fe- Sp„, J-tgf. ■ 

,^„ 4 „r,h,Sp,„„,ytr,b,S’ 
“-t , 


'>r»be Spartans Aff the p?o’ 
now mence<i'li?ppta)pas wa^lMildJa P^toese 10 -the s«th fenturv fh 

ends the uar, 71 , d«.!riyfiqp <4 ll»e , Spartan lean$, 420 ^Ll„p.K 
fort on TtMjine, anil HatrihutiMi 5 . ^ 'lesara, 396 42^ 

thelanil 72, 73 . U’- ‘CthOvSirs, lo* 
comeH'elots.jJ, pMine<sorSpa>fc4 ■'bar , expediUonof tie “cyon. 

74. d..^toPoljdor.spndTheopr»n ^ Athens. against 


^ ‘'ihe.seuood ^l^nun war^!?,’ r ’ 
roTCTscs bv Antfmi 433 foU . 

l>~iaUy at I lroublcs.^4a^‘"^““ «Picmal 


. .• 433 foil , 

satisnelion in Spaiii. eqieciaUy at | iroul.W and jotcmal 

K ”• I S; S «f A„,„„ 

account of 
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RhianBs, 44 S 431; howfafjvulh^lic, | . 5 ^ 4 /^ ciijts.jnjs’axos, i 6 Srlhe S>Tians* 
451; llight of the Me&s£Dians tol near Smope,ciS9, ipzj’the Syriao 
‘ • ' I goddea Ashera, 3S0 . 


45^ the Sparttn dimngmess; the TacUus, on the introduction of th^llne 
contnbuUons of the membeftj the arts info Italy by IJ^maratus of* 
size of the 'plotJ; and ihe domain Cormlh, 350 ‘ 

land, 455, "456 * TIewa/T/wt a promontory in Ii*aconia, 19, 

'jrfiVv;, the, irtllympia; said to have ^ 373, 377, the statue of Anon at, 
lieen measured by Heracles, really hf ' 375 ; the cave of Poseidon at, 9*7 

'Phidoti, 26, J4S '' Thfenf.ihe Babjlcoian, light and h«ixy, 

atutHS, a Cypriote; reputed au^or m the Greek coinage, 24, 152 
of the Cjfnn, ttj, 271 iTarrtj/wr, descent of I’elops from, 256 

ntirf, the, of Phidon, 24, of the Tirw/ww (Thror), the settlement of the 
Plioc-nana, 2or, 202 , of the Conn emigrant Birlheni-c and Achxeans, 

thians, 366 • on the advice of the oracle, 85 87 

capital of Messcoia, 53, 54, 

Cb, 435 to. 350 

'esicAoria of Himera, & poet; wrote ^arlestits, In Spam, a d^scoiered by 
on the funeral games of I’elias, 368- . * Colarus of Samps, ivho trades there 
troh, on the Dorlsation of the pope* . mth proUt, ^4, zoS, 33^ ; then the 
lace on the Isthmus, 32; on*^tbe' I'hocinnsestablishatracftapdslliance 
llaecluad'e, 34; on the prospehly , here, 202. 204/'the bronte of, 40s 
of Syraense, 43: on the Libyrnians Taim, pn the Crimea; the T<>hne 
in ^oreyra, 44 ; quotes Ephomt on . Anemi<, and Tauric lej^nds, 192 
the rarlheniar, 80. on the Hippo 'Tt^te, vvu of, vVith Sp^rta, in, which 
botv, 151 « compares ColophOn aihl the^ iTcg 3 an^ &n'd Argites defeat 
Chaleis, 151, 210; on the AMioda* ^ hartal bS, 89 1'protn^i hostilities 

rising of the , e>w 

the situation • . • , j* 

342; on the • ■ js 

343; on the • • ^ 

Demantus t • 

the ^rinny . • 


pTt>*peiity cf, 43 * 
43; SyncBunv « 
250 


fosmlt Colvntn,^ 
t the OTyirju, | 


l6<|b wlxAi It alit< In (be l^ebniirc 
■war, 16^1 pivJonlbj;t!er<-^ti 41 j 5 tfu 
gain* ill IlidepcriJrrcCi iCO, iSj, 
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IS colon -ed i,j“ clulcKhan$, .14S, 
J49 ; tos the four I(ytic tubes, iSJ ; 
tncitetiancs from, m Ljjypt, 1 99; 

njumlnirs of I’ss'rojal bouse to 
I'nocca, 201 ‘ 

b .I.csb*an poet, gams the 
tnu^ieal pn^e feur times at Dclphu 
9-1i- 407 5 at ''p^rta, 94 gS ; sslicre 
he reconnlcs fcuJs and aaanjes the 
‘"¥‘=. 94* 95* 2ta{ introduces the 
seTcn-suingcd Ijtc, anil lounds the 
choiic K)inn mil song, 93! 96, 27E } 
IJlpnts the A’uwat Orthiot, 96, 373 1 
nis h)-mns aniJ^poetrj. 96, 97. 2t6, 
277. 278 ^ 

the Cretan, at Sparta, a^o 
in Sietl), colonised Me^ri- 
ans, 49 

njsts, prei icmsly calleil £en4 is colon 
iscd by Tariars on the advtC^ of the 
erade, 1 73, 33- 3 unces of tlie Th® 
lUBiansmjiya, troubleeotlhesettlcis, 
17^1 I7r> joined by Archilochus, • 
ssho enconnges tbcifi, 176 1 7S; but 
finally ilPpairs of the seitlenenl, 1 7$ , 
ibut ultigiale ptospenly of. iSsi It* 
•T>9sseaions oa the tramland, mmes, 
and revenues, 1S2 

tynnt of Metpifa, 42S'? 
assuts hit son.in UwtCylon, 435, 
42(> 3 nml eaptures SaUmss from (he 
Athenian*. 437 , his expulsion by the 
noblesi^zS 

\ 77 itiaii, tlicj q Bceotion epic op the 
'ngalnst ^Thebes, 37*, 410, 

-4’ 3” 

'•2XA'Jtpc«a<ehj at,,l3 , aiistbcmcy M , 
IS , legislation «r Hhilolaus, the Cor 
inlhiaAf *3,' •55, ’36, on a basis of 
gentile ^socsatiCh^, 312 },tojal house 
of the OpKeluadT, 1^, 2f r ; (IfeooUes 
of, 112, IiSs a sole lA the Amphl«}) 
onic league, 237 . TKe^p* m the 
Olympia, 250, legends nnd ');pics of, 
272 , Melanippus of Thebes,*" 410 f 
IS lent to Clisthenes of Sicyoa, 410 
oiacSe of Tropbonius to^he Thetsuis 
about the slheld of Anstomeucs, 
45> 

T^ex/ts, colonist of Naxos in Sicil|', 59, 
*55. 232, 15 a CLiJcidian, 155’ 
TTtce-vriyfjhe, -i poem of the Ilesiodic 
■“ (bceouan) school, contaamng and 
onginatm- the GfceV, rayiholc^yi 
37S 3S0 V combines Aiion .ind bcimtic 
.notions, 37S, 379, 2^2 , IS of s late 


dale, aS2, 2Sj : but much of it is of 
' an earlier ongin. 2S2 * 

T^fif/cmJ^us, 1^ ling firSpatLi, hero of* 
the hrxt Mectennn wir, 6?, 71, 74, 
SS; tlie thetth of, 773 2% the hii^ 
tontn, on the I’arthcnnns S* 

7a/-.»r7, saend cm tips to the Olj-mptf, 
261 ; or to the ©ratle, 41, 12|. 237, • 
23S, • 

Tiera, snrrirtl of tbe tnonircby in, 14 ; 
colonisation of, li> Arens, 20 • erode 
to Tlicrran exiles, 232 • . 

Ta^a/m. in Laconia,, seat of the old 
worship of Helen and the Diox«n, 
440f ' t 1 • / 

mertuffyla, seat of the uorehip of . 
Demeter and the .\mpluctyomc Iwgnc 
and mectinss, 12S, =34, 336, Jjyjnd 
oT Amphictyon at, 389 
Thestut, Icgenihry punfiatioa o{, 6% 
rhytalus, 115, » ancestor of the ' 
Thynt'ttadT, 1 16 j friendship with 
rtmhous, 1 17 5 legend of Theseus 
. mpelw and Crete, 127: legend of 
the trial of. in Ihe Delphinium, 133 
ndopted the fashion of the AUntn, 
14S , legem! of Theseus and the 
Amarons on the Therraodon, 103 f 
^nd. the Itihmian sacrifice to 
roscHlon, 370. 2jt ; rape of Helen 
b>, 440 

Thttm^fharu, the Ionic festival to 
D..mctcr, 1S5, 428 

7>5c/«e/A-w, title of Doneter. 16S 
>73 

Th<tmoth€U (legishtors of sacred laul 

title^ofsrxarchons at Athena, i-v 
TTiofrotians^ trade of the, w it WTora m 
45^. o»acle of the dead iunong.thc; 

teemSof ,h. 

•67. nssists ChalJi’n tClji’'" 9> 
Var, 164. 163 ; the A.iaoc 

descended from the TJ,^f ” 

M-ignetes, loi . , ‘"'asalni, 

phictvooy, 2J5 . -Am 
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THL history of GREECE * 


“ eoumi ef a (tinocnlw 

cons rj’ioT), at Cyme iaAsa. 102, 
• at CokjiLon. 20g , at Locn Ipi 
‘ tej'hyni an I JCivca, 330 , al RJ*^ 
t giuin 335 . 

T’/in.v/i Mctbone m, 44 134, Selym 
,bna and 15 yai n.m 50 » itdect 
ibeThraaaas, 51 , Clialcidiaa settle 
nesj in. 153 154, xrsi of the 
eo’oniiis with Tbiacims, 
176, 1®"*, iJc diTine Thr>nan «ine, 
176 . and tninn, iSz , the Thtaciaa 
Dolicnei at Cj2.cus, I90 
Tf-ruyln ta tytart of Miletus, te 
twns of, wi 1 eriander, 363 377 
TTtrtnaeia a Sicily, 41 
7 ^i(jdi.{rt, tei this eemmert* ai'il 
faxoaiaUe ntoation of Conirth, 3S , 
on ibe eolo(u>ation of Syracosc, 39 , 
0*1 lb* fnt Creek teieeme*, 47, on 
the lirst Greek tiaral bstUe 49 150 . 
on the SpatUn anay> 9: . on the 
orthoRS at Athena. 13 J. tjd, on 
the £rst Greek colonyi that at Naxos 
>n Sidty, i;;, on the cotonmLon 
of Zaacle, ijS, on t^e LeSanooe 
war, 1G9, «n Ilellefl ard kisaetts, 
200 , on the laws of Charooilas 
Italy awl Sioly, 337 

the, u reached by rhooMns. S03 
Tiiturut, on the colonivit on of Coreyta, 


44 


Timecracj, is essablished »n rEolio 
Cyme, los, 209 , «v Colophon, 309 , 
uinstitnteil last in theranons colories, 
j’t, 332, » Locn Epiaephyni, as 
in Cioion and Sybatis, mi*’et the 
Zalencns, 330» 33' » 
Rbegmm Italian Cyme and lie 
CF>alci<iian colonies, under the laws 
of CharmC^ 33S, 336 
Ti/remachtJ, reputed "utbor of the 
Spartan mil tary system, 92 
Tell, ra cEoIj: Cyme, I03f t3h«> hy 
Conmh al the IsArnns,. 342 , V7 
Cyp^elos, 35S, exacted feom the 
Deljducp Ignmsby tbeCtisaaos, 40J 
Tcrcne, a Chaladian colmiy m Thracw, 


fofulaitln, Erowlh o^ kading to 
tifljoct3c.es or tyrannies, 319 iblL, 
339. 340 , m Connlh, 343, cp. 

imder Ceeirtrrrr 

Trcfrui «*. “ AreadJi, scat of the 

Childs, 54 s«. 349. s’. » 

of Pontns. X89 


Tretsuty, tl e, of Cypselus, at ITelphi, 

356, w aj propruied l>) the Com 

thars. 393, of MyrW at Olympia, 
400, 4a { ^ ' 

Trj*-'t, tt-\ at Cor nth, 3r, 3?. the 
fotr Io"je ln’>e» m AtJca, xi*f, 1,0 
(the tntal kincsi* 143 . in hide m 
an! Tcos, 1S5 ,,ard in Cyre s, wnh 
te-o addijonti tnhes, 190, legend * 
of the ongm of the four lernc {nlies, 
291, M2, the tribes at Ijythrr 
448, *4 5, anl jit Ephesi.* 1S3 , 
the three Donsn triljes, 39^^ ni- 
Conalh, fiJe ri//rtP la Sicyon, 39^. 
399 , where they are dejjraded by 
hicyon IB faroor of the old Inbc of 
A^eii,4il 420 
Tnf/ium, sacntjce to ApoVlo at, 244 
Tn/kyha, soatb of Etis, scitlefi rti, by 
the MiBxm, 244 , is subdued byElis 27 
Tn*‘t/rttn, m Ui*- AttJC legend |lC 
Tnretufj, are iwer ed al Connth 
4^. 317. desenpticn ct, 4^, 47 
Aminocles t^ Conaibian InuIJs, for 
Samos, 47, 2 o 6 , the A(Ve Uiremes, 
14“ 427 , renaoder’s trtreines, 360 
Traz/n beJoogs to the Argive aacnfejal 
league, 16 , 

Trv/kemus, ease andera’cle of, 44S, 45* 
Ty-ranny ef Phidoft, 17, in Crceee 
gene^y, when a nohl- assunes the 
p^olar cause, 339 , aceeuni of Thn 
eydides, 340, in Ccnnlh,,34l folk, 
the cbaiac'CT of the tyTan.x ereiy 
where discredited hj their successors, 

357. 39'. 4*9, r 

piracy of the «adors of 155 
u reached by the Fhocseans, 203 
Anamestns, king oC 203 204, meo 
tJon of m lb» 2S3 , flight 

of lie Eaetiiad DemaiBins to 3^0 
Corinthian vajics in the tombs of, 366 
Tyrtant refers to tie coaqoest of Mes- 
vnia by Theopompas, 71 , to the 
hard condition of the conquered 
Sfesseni-ms, 73 454 , describes the 
Spartan constitution, yS , bis poem, 
“EuncriiLi,” 433, his ongia, birth, 
and lift, the Tanoas account*, 436- 

439 hu poetry 44* 445 thesuigicg 

of his poems ..t mess, 446 
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nnl bpJ properly 

* lion 319 3JI 5 cun'cnativcc’unc'cr 

i'eU, liTiM «f* Uic, CQ*iiurctl mth the flf bws, il cit lor,-; darsUon, 33* •« 

Citeer."? 376 ^ ihcy -ure {9 SjLaiit srsd’ 

Ctf oT. 335, 333 t'kC<Tidi altiu!,^ 
O 3\ * 3J1 

^ /j« t (Vfe^xfneJ, n foLfi IrJ I > pinics 

iS'arJfit fjit ft/i iitJs rif itie rliief from Cjme, ijy-lCw; enten 

• *’»8i>'tatc at Uocii Lpufp^Tu, 339, m« Uhc^rani, fCo; am! Hjncra,' 

fp* 103 . »6t ; lha tJiti of ChamntJa* m, 3J3. ' 

fl r^'t an i *vnsunt, intro(!ace<! 1>J ' 337 

IhiiioT, 23 2C, ep 455 J ZeM^/ir/onTetpatiderandllieSpinani, 

. honoanl po'itton o*', amwi" 0 $ 

ffT LeKTi ftftd un Homtt, sSsMh" ^<r*»>//w,^Me8sn*n,trinforc<*3!)«n' 
^kOItIcn of Ijconia, 167 tum $l, cp 232 ’ 

U^rh 4iuf ike, 145, sSs, tj/f 7>af, Acrci-t, jj, Illvorti#!*, 5S, 59, 

ardcr //tu'J • 64,70, 450, H^-ctor, 92; Alt! jna», 

or Ih* titilf £e\is of Uhodes, 107 ; 
the Ibul MoToc!) o the I’hcrnieuiu, 
loSj UeKicIiius, Policus, iij, 133, 

• /«u» •** areesior to Attic faimlter, 

A#H<vnr*7, ft Ititoutdi, 451 itj , rhrainus 139, nen ctlneil 

Auiiu$,ft^ of Jlellsn. and brother of cotKepiif»io! 7 cufMillhe(!ods,si 6 , 
Dorus aad <1 olu^ 3S4. sSS, SS9, Olycnpius, $41, 544, s}$ foil , the 

Call er olVAthxus anil Ion li> Creuu, great aliit of Zeus nt OI>Ttipn, 333, 

diugliter of XreeKltieus, 2S0, 291 i$ 0 1 and Zeut ami Cronos, 333, and 

357« (the hmid'e ate his pnesis, 

43 *$S}, :6o. Zeits Ifotkioa at 
, \ Olympi'. 365 , the hewtorob lo7eus 

iftet tlic rtces, aOa , Aciaix and 
iiima, I'leiT, ig the Anan n)ih, 2S7 bemitie coaccplions of Zeut m the 
378 aSo t Zeu« nclIaniiR 
at 6|>ar(4, sSO ; myth of Zenr, Ceu 
Z ctlion and I'andore. sS7, 2S8 i 

' Cyptelos's cclostus of ^us at OI} la 

ItyuJjtor 10 Lotn E/>wcj>h//», J**’» sacrifice luid pamw 10 

sicnts about, 326, llie fir^t vintrf of ' ^e^neaoZeusRl^■t^m«,4I4, L)Creu«, 
..acoUe 327 , huUns, 199, 337, 33S. 447 
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